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CARROL COULD NOT HELP REMEMBERING HIS MOTHER’S WORDS—THAT IT WAS THIS GIRL’S BEAUTY THAT HAD BEWITCHED HIM. 
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DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


rifting to Ruin; 
The Mills of the Gods. 


BY MRS. MARY REED CROWELL, 
AUTHOR OF “DID SHE SIN,” “SOWING THE 
WIND,” “‘ VIALS OF WRATH,” ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 

THE westering sunshine of a September day 
that had been the perfection of beauty, lay like 
asacred kiss on Nature’s fair face. A gentle 
breath of wind from the north, where the sky 
was already growing gray with the shadow of 
eppreesning: Ewilight, stirred the leaves of the 
old tree by the gate where a young girl was 
standing, evidently in expectation of seeing 
some one. E 5 

She was almost startlingly beautiful, and the 
more so from the excessive plainness, almost 
poverty of her dress, and the obscurity of her 
surroun ; but despite her cheap calico 
dress, that fitted her sie figure as exquisite- 
ly as though a French modiste had cut it, de- 
spite the utter absence of any pretty little 
feminine ornament, she was royally lovely, and 
held her head as proudly as though she were a 

rincess, and the little cottage jus inside the 
nce, a palace, 

She was of medium hight, sienver and ew 
metrical. Her features were exquisite in their 
regularity, reminding one of a Greek statue. 
Her nose and mouth especially were noticeable 
—her nose straight and perfectly chiseled, her 
mouth ravishingly lovely, a veritable Cupid’s 
bow, with warm, scarlet iips closed over pearly 
teeth. Her chin was short, round, and carried 
a distracting dimple; her forehead was wide, 
low, white as ivory, over which her dark hair 
waved | slightly. Her brows _ were heavy, 

ight, and richly brown, and the glorious 
eyes below were large, velvety and dark—eyes 
to play havoc with men’s hearts. Her com- 
plexion was fair, not a vestige of color in it, an 
alabaster purity, like the rich blooming pallor 
at the heart of a pale blush-rose. Her hands, 
her feet were lovely to look at: altogether she 
was far too fair a flower to blush unseen in that 
retired little country place where admirers were 
few, and lovers fewer. 

She had not been waiting at the gate long be- 
fore the intense, eager look in her dark 2 
deepened into a flash of supreme delight, for the 
sound of foo that she never had mistaken, 
approached, and in a moment a young man 
stepped up to her, all his heart in his eyes, and 
a passion of tenderness on his fair, flushed face. 

My Marion—you were waiting for me!” 

He opened the little rustic A ia as he spoke, 
and took her in his arms, ing her lovely 
mouth with an air of undispu' proprietor- 
ship, and gs laying her dusky hi on his 
bi looked down in her eyes. 

‘I never knew you to be so late before, Car- 
rol,” she said, reproac’ y. 

“But I came the moment it was 
darling. There is company at the 
have left them to my mother’s tender mercies 
for the little hour I stole to see you—my love. 
Marion, are you glad to see moe? Are you?” 

It was so easy to see how he worshiped her. 
Every word, every look, every act was a caress, 
and ion accepted it with her own quiet gra- 
ciousness. 

“GQlad! Of course Iam glad, Carrol! I see 
so many people, you know,” and there was a 
fine irony in her voice—‘‘that it would be 
stran, I did not welcome you.” 

A Litle grieved look answered her. 

“Marion, tell me you are truly happy when I 
am with you; kiss me, once—and then I have 


somes te tell you.’ . 
Shel at him wonderingly, then, with a 
delicious little laugh, just drooped her lips to 


his forehead. 
Now, Carrol, what have 7 to 
your 


ble, m: 
use, and 


‘* There! 
tell me—not—not—that you have—tol 
mother ¢ ; 

She spoke in an agitated, almost alarmed 


w 5 

ree ners is ios it, dear, but you need not be 
frightened. e result is just what you appre- 
hended, Marion, but, it can make no difference 
tome, Llove you too well to five you up, and 


not all the mothers in the world, and kind 
as mine is, though they all are, come be- 
tween you and me, ion.” 


Lumens face was full of a@ quiet, bitter 
oom, 

= “Good and kind—how can you say it, Carrol! 
Good and kind to te us, to—” 


‘ou—with you. It will not be so 
, will it, ion?” 

Her dark eyes were looking out at the sunset 
pry slanting across the tiny window-panes 


vee ry eg cnc ag ng 
terribly angry, wasn't choy? | DOW She was 


He looked gravely troubled as he answered: 

‘Yes, dear, she was more angry than I ever 
saw her before—more angry than I thought she 
could be.” 

“Of course,” retorted Marion, hotly —“ why 
shouldn’t she be angry, ragingly, insanely an; 
to think her son, Mr. Carrol hampion, of The 

ches, and heir to the estate when his mother 

dies, should so degrade himself—so ‘utterly de- 
mean himself 4s to even associate with, much 
less condescend to fall in love with, such la low, 
common creature as I—the poverty-stricken 
daughter of a poverty-stricken man! Angry!— 


— not?” 

6 could not stop the passionate, resistless 
flow of words, but he looked gravely, reproach- 
fully at her. 

“My darling, you are unjust to yourself. My 
mother says you are the most beautiful girl she 
ever saw, and she knows you areas re table 
aslam, That you are poor, dearest, not 
weigh a feather’s load with her.” 

“Then why was she angry?” 

Almost a challenge was in her tone. 

‘A faint flush crept on his cheeks—how could 
he tell this girl heso loved what his mother had 
said, how she had declared she would rather see 
him in his coffin than the husband of a girl as 
vain, as shallow, as wholly uspriacinied as she 
had every reason to believe Marion Nugent to 
be? How she had declared to him it would 
break her heart toseesuch a girl mistressat The 
Larches, not because she was poor, not because 
she was obscure, but, because she knew, by a 
mother’s sacred intuitions, that the girl was 
scheming, ambitious, and not the woman who 
could ever be to her as a daughter? ‘ 

He certainly could not tell her, and—Marion 
was waiting for her answer, with a quiet scorn 
on her face that added to her perfect Bosaty: 

“T think my mother dislikes to see her once 
cherished plans likely to be destroyed, dear— 
and more robably that is why she is so 
vexed, Naturall » because I have always de- 
ferred to her judgment, and followed her ad- 
vice, she wishes to see me married to one of her 
own choice, and forgets this is an occasion where 
I must exercise my own will and use my own 
preference.” 

‘““T should think so,” said Marion, sarcastical- 
ly. ‘* Andif 1 understand, Carrol, your mother 
has threatened you with her displeasure and the 
maternal curse, if you attempt to elude the 
leading-strings?” 

He looked wistfully at the beautiful, gloomy 
face he loved so passionately, the face that had 
bewitched him six months before, when, com- 
ing home from a three years’ tour abroad, he 
had met Marion Nugent for the first time, face 
Oe “ a the 2 qualiti 

you knew the man: ies my 
mother possesses, you on oa beso bitter, 
Marion. If you knew her—and if she could 
only know you as well as I do, Lam sure it 
would be all harmonious.” 

Marion made no reply for several seconds; 
_— she lifted her eyes steadily to her lover’s 

‘aCe, 


“ell me, in so many words, Carrol, dear, 
just what Mrs. Champion said about your mar- 


riage to me.” 

"Since you wish it, I will tell you. She sa 
she will never give her consent, and that if the 
marriage occurs without her consent, she will 
leave every acre of her ground, avery dollar of 
her money away from me.” 

A quick little gasping exclamation fell from 
Marion’s lips. 

“What cruelty! What injustice! But, Car- 
rol, she could not do that, could she? You are 
her oul child.” 

‘* But the property is not entailed, and is my 
mother’s own, to do with as she pleases, She 
can give it to a stranger if she chooses.” 

There was a slow light creeping in among the 
dusk shadows of Marion’s beautiful eyes that 
would have made Mrs. Champion more positive 
than ever of the girl’s ambitionand shrewdn 
but Carrol did not see it, or, seeing, did no’ 
know what it meant. 

A silence followed, a long, thoughtful silence, 
during which Carrol Champion could not help 
remembering his mother’s words—that it was 
this girl’s beauty that had bewitched, and was 
holding him—for she was so perfectly beautiful, 
to others as well as to him, Ur her mental 
qualifications he really knew nothing, and yet 
he was positive that she was intelligent, and 
knew she was refined and dainty in manner and 
speech. She played and sung fairly well, and 
was quite an extensive reader, well Posted on 
the general topics of the time. She was a girl 
of unusual grace of ing, self-possessed and 
having an air of thoroughbredness about her 
that was almost remarkable. 

And it was these same marks of superiority 
that made Marion Nugent admired generally by 
the few gentlemen in the vicinity, and equally 
disliked and snubbed by the feminine popula- 
tion, who could not bear that such charmingness 
of manner should exist in the little cottage on 


the it an 
Carrol C a certainly loved her because 
she was beautiful, ote and equally certain- 
ly, he loved her with all the fire and passion of 
| his man's heart, 


“Well, dearest?” he said, after the pause had 
See geies out into a minute or so. 

‘*There remains but one thing to do, Carrol— 
we must part—hush!—let me say it!—we must 
asin because, do you think, Carrol, dearly as I 
ove you, I would consent to see your life 
yh ee and ruined through any act of mine? 
A thousand times no. We will part, and you 
shall not be the beggar your mother would 


make you—” 
He laid his hand over her mouth and _ put his 
arm around her waist, drawing her closely to 


‘Marion, my darling, you speak rank trea- 
son! Do you imagine for a moment I will give 
you up, or, allow you to give me up? You love 
me and I love you—that is all there is of it. 
am young and brave and strong, and we can 
live very comfartably on my salary. Dearest, 
smile, and tell me you will gladly face the 
world with me?” 

She could not smile, dearly though she loved 
him, agony though it was to even think of giv- 
ing him up. She could not smile back in his 
impassioned, hopeful face, for, had not mar- 
riage with Carrol Champion meant among other 
things, an eternal farewell to the poverties of 
life, a farewell even to the miserable little 
economies her soul loathed? Had it not meant 
ease, and comfort, and all the agreeable acces- 
sories of a well-to-do gentleman’s position? And 
his mother hated her, and refused her consent, 
and could and would cut them adrift! 

‘*You don’t know what you ask,” she said, 
presently, in a choked, passionate whisper. 

‘You are not used to the grind of poverty—I 
know what it means only too well, and I will 
not let you resign wont comfort for me, But” 
—and a sudden ill of passionate love un- 
steadied her voice and she looked wistfully in 
his handsome, fair face—‘‘ I cannot give you up. 
yet. I love you so; oh, Carrol, I never love 
you so well!” 

And in her very inmost heart, Marion thought 
for one little moment how much purer and 
truer life would be with Carrol and love and 
the lack of luxury, than the luxury for which 
she had always longed, without his love. Her 
emotion touched him deeply. 

‘“*My own true sweetheart! No—we never 
will part. I will tell my mother I will not give 
you up, and all the world shall know of our en- 
gagement the moment you give me permission 
to announce our sweet secret.” 

He took her in his arms, kissing her lovely 
face again and again, and then they parted, the 
shadows of the September twilight creeping 
softly around her, as she watched Tels away. 

Then she went into the cottage, compressing 
her lips into a resolute control of herself, for she 
knew of the greeting she would receive, 

And she was not mistaken. 

“Where have you been?” 

It was a musical voice, although sharp and 
complaining, and the speaker was a man of 
middle age—a man who bore unmistakable signs 
of having seen better cay he 

ion answered coolly, promptly. 

“Talking to Mr. Champion, papa. Did you 
es to want me for Siig! ? 

‘Mr. pion! Well, then, Marion, you 
needn’t talk to Mr. Champion again. I’ve said 

n I’d have no young fellows Dang: 


time and i 
ing around here, and Tl keep to my wor 


Don’t to him a; oe 
Reo geet jotk flashed out of Marion’s 


eyes, but she quietly began her preparations for 
eir humble supper. 

“That is all very well to say, papa, but you 
don’t for a moment suppose intend to keep 
myself buried alive any longer? I am young 
and ambitious and handsome, and since you are 
too selfish to give me a chance, lam bound to 
take care of myself. Mr. Champion and I are 
good friends, and I can assure you we shall re- 
main so,” 

She was aio quietly, deftly about, spread- 
ing the table, and cutting the toasting bread, 
looking like a princess en masquerade, and Mr. 
Nugent, over the top of his paper, tacitly admit- 
ted all she said. 

There was not, and never had been, pene 
tion between these two, and although Marion 
usually obeyed, nevertheless, her father knew 
that in this case she would do as she chose. 

“Very well, then—have your own way. 
Only, when our lover has grown tired of your 
pretty face, don’t treat mo to any tears or be- 
wailings. member, rich young men don’t 
ma: Urapensy young women—usually.” 

‘And ion’s face flushed, then a switt, happy 
little smile danced over it. 

“No, papa, not—usually.” 

And as she knelt before the fire to toast the 
bread, she thought that Carrol Champion was 
willing to resign very much to marry her. 

But, with her youth and beauty, would she 
be wise to marry a disinherited man? Nor 
could she answer the question. 


- CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE DREAM, 

A mite beyond the cottage where Marion 
Nugent and her father lived, stcod ‘The 
Larches,” Carrol Champion’s inheritance-—if he 
managed his affairs to please his mother, 


: ard, and the large 


Two miles further was “ Fairlawn,” the boast 
and pride of the country for many miles around, 
and well known as one of the handsomest estates 
in that part of the world. q 

It was the property of Mr, Hugh St. Morris, a 
widowed gentleman of immense wealth, who 
had not occupied it for several years, having 
been on an extensive tour abroad, leaving Fair- 
lawn in the care of his housekeeper and stew- 
corps of servants. He had 
one child, a daughter, whom the servants re- 
membered as a merry, fair-faced girl of eleven 
years of age, and who, since that age, had ;been 


+ at school abroad, 


That had been six years ago—and the quiet 
that had reigned at Fairlawn while Mr. St. 
Morris was traveling, and Madge absent at 
Mesdames Courvisur et Alphonse, was soon to 
be at an end, for Madge’s education was almost 
finished and she was coming home for good, and 
her father was to return in ample time to ar- 
rape for her welcome, r 

. St. Morris was justly proud of Fairlawn. 
It was a magnificent place, covering, with its 
dependencies, acres upon acres of ground, andin- 
cluding among its attractions every imaginable 
luxury and elegance, 5 

The building itself stood upon a fair eleva- 
tion, that commanded a charming view of the 
parks, pasture-lands, fields, meadows, gardens 
and groves that reached in every direction as 
far as one cared to look, while beyond the 
home grounds the estate was divided into thriy- 
ing farms, each under a state of cultivation in 
charge of practical men in Mr, St, Morris’s em- 


ploy, 

The mansion was grand and picturesque, It 
was of graystone, two stories in hight, and 
adorned with quaint chimneys, and) ancien:- 
it turrets, and a large square tower atone 
end. el windows, and enging bay windows, 
earved balconies, and porches, a an air of 
grandeur and stateliness, while the more. mod- 
ern additions of piazzas over which vines and 
roses climbed in riotous profusion in their sea- 
son, gave a homelikeness to the solemn mag- 
nificence of graystone and creeping ivy. 

Fairlawn was not a new place, but_said to 
have been built a hundred years before Hugh St, 
Morris bought it. He had made many expensive 
additions to it, adding a wing, tearing out walls, 
and yet preserving, with the modern, ele- 
gances, the individuality of the grand old 
place. For six years, Fairlawn had never 
opened its massive spear-tipped bronze gates to 
eompany, and yet the splendid grounds were in 
as perfect condition as though the master were 
there to enjoy them. The spacious rooms were 
kept in continual li order, for one of Mr, St. 
Morris’s most imperative orders, was, that, as 
he might return at any moment, he did not 
wish to come home to a house shrouded in 
ope and yellow holland, and feeling unhome- 

6, strange, and unused. 

So, for six years, Fairlawn had been momen- 
tarily awaiting its master’s return, and, to-day, 
without a word of warning, he had quietly 
driven from the little village station in a hired 
earriage, and almost surprised the housekeeper 
out of her usual quiet placidity. 

An hour he had arrived, and had takena 
solitary stroll through the park, then eaten the 
dainty little supper Mrs. Butterworth had sent 
to him in the li art ar now, the lights glow- 
ing softly and brilliantly in their dainty pale 
pink glo he was lounging in his cushioned 
chair, smoking his cigar, and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the sensation of being at home, thinking of 
his darling Madge, and how long the remaining 
be months of her stay at school would. be to 


And also thinking, as he had not thought in 
all his widowerhood before, of a girl’s face he 
had seen that afternoon, a face whose ravishing 
beauty haunted him strangely, and the one look 
he had caught from her radiant, velvety dark 
ses stirring his steady pulses even in remem- 

rance. 

He had been sitting in the miserable little de- 
pdt hack, on his way to Fairlawn, and had 
merely happened to glance from the open win- 
dow just as he passed a, young girl, w: Femeyay 
the grassy roadside—the most perfect creature 
in face, and form, and carriage, he ever had 
seen in his life, and his experience had not been 
limited, She had glanced at the occupant of 
the carriage, and their eyes had met, and—Hugh 
St. Morris had not been able to get rid of the 
impression produced on him. 

“TI wonder who she was,” he was Sinking. as 
he watched the smoke-wreaths curl in their 

ful evolutions. ‘“ None of the native vil- 

rs gave promise of such glorious beauty. 

She looked to be about Madge’s age—but such a 
face, such a mouth, such eyes!” 

Sitting there, amid all his surroundings of 
wealth and | , Mr. St. Morris looked just 
what he was—the thorough gentleman. He was 

loo! , intelli refined, hardly) what 
one would unhesitatingly call handsome, and 
yet he was attractive in no mean degree. 


He was past middle-ag haps nearer ftty 
than forty, a tall, wellensped man, with kind- 
ly, pleasant blue eyes, and le 


handsome blond 
hair, that was growing thin above his forehead. 
He was a gentleman of irreproachable charac- 


ter, aman whom everybody knew and respect- 
ed, and who, since the death of his wife, when 
his daughter was a tiny girl, of two years, had 
been a great object of interest to scores of 
Mmammas and daughters, none of whom had 
ever been able for a moment to entice him into 
the delights of matrimony the second time. 

He had sincerely loved his wife and sincerely 
mourned her, but time and human nature had 
brought relief from sorrow, and more than 
once, in Mr. St. Morris’s journeyings abroad, 
he had wished it were not an empty house to 
which he was going. 

But, he was not a man to marry for con- 
venience or policy, or anything but love, and as 
no woman had ever touched his heart in all 
those years, he had given no actual thought as 
to the element of marrying again, until, or- 
dered by the inevitable Fate that was destined 
to lead him into a path dark as the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, he had looked into Marion 
Nugent’s eyes, almost the moment he set his 
feet on his native soil. 

He sat there, alone, late into the evening, 
thinking and recalling the sweet face that cer- 
tainly must have bewitched him, so coheed 
it haunted him} then, he sent for dwin, his 
steward and general m er, and listened to 
the long, detailed report of how matters had 
progressed during his absence. 

“Everything is just as I wish to find it, 
Baldwin. | You baye been faithful and pains- 
taking to the smallest degree.) | Everything 
looks well—changed, improved, of course, and 
perhaps unfamiliar in some instances, Par- 
ticularly did that strange unnaturalness' strike 
me in meeting people on my way home—Van 
Duyn, for instance, how old and’ feeble he has 
grown.” 

“7s no wonder, sir, with the rheumatic-fe- 
ver he has every spring and fall.” 

‘And bow the youngsters: have grown up! 
Macadam’s boy was in dresses: when I went 
away, and to-day we nearly drove over a 
sturdy, barelegged chap that the driver said 
was iiavedanvtebup-<hie only one. Oh, by the 
way, I meant to, ask you what very,handsome 
young ‘girl there is in the village—a remark- 
ably utiful girl, tall, and fair, with dark 
eyes and hair? I failed to place her when I 
passed her to-day.” 

He said it very off-handedly, and flattered 
himself he had consummated a most admirable 
cone @état in thus bringing about the onl 
really desirable subject to consult upon whic 
he had sent for his manager. 

And slow, honest, unsuspicious Baldwin never 
once suspected Mr. St. rris’s careful artful- 


ness, 

“Tall, and fair, and handsome, and looks like 
@ princess, sir? it can. only describe one 
hereabouts—Nugent’s daughter, down at the 
Pine Stretch.” 

Like a (princess! Yes, she did carry herself 
like a princess, and already Mr. St. Morris 
found himself pleased to hear a word of praise 
for her, 
ff And who is Nugent? The name is new'to 
me, 
‘He is book-keeper’s assistant at Glenham’s 
wholesale house, sir—you remember Glenham’s 
supply store—that supplies the mill hands? Nu- 
gent ’s been here three or four years, and his 
girl is called the handsomest hereabouts, but—” 

Baldwin hesitated awkwardly. 

“ Bat what?’ Mr. StiMorris asked, almost 
eagerly. c y 

Well, I never like to say an off word, sir, 
and I think ‘you know’ that, but I believe some 
folks speak a little unpleasant about Miss Nu- 
rent, 

A little unpleasantly about that royal crea- 
ture! 

“And what do they say, Baldwin?’—this 
rather carelessly: 

“You see she’s very haughty and high-head- 
ed and holds herself away from the village- 
folk, Mr. St. Morris, and, between you and me, 
1 think that—and her pretty face—is why the 
women are down on her.” 

‘‘ Jealousy! Oh, yes; thatis quite natural.” 

* And besides, young Champion waits on her 
pretty regular; not) that anybody thinks he 
means business, but it’s not quite the thing, sir, 
for.a well-off young gentleman thatstands high 
in society to keep company with a poor, pretty 
nobody.” 7 

Mr, 8t.'Morris looked thoughtfully at one of 
the shimmerirg lights, 

“Tam sorry that such a charming young girl 
should have been assailed by any.such cruel 
slander», I cannot see the impropriety of Mr. 
Champion’s attention to her; more than likely 
he is in earnest, indeed it would be ay eg 
he were not. And as to not marrying her 
cause she is poor and obscure—I would not 
think it a condescension, if I loved her.” 

He spoke very gravely, for there was a 
vague, unpleasant feeling at the thought of Car- 
rol Champion being Marion Nugent’s lover. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, but, on 


the next morning, Mr. St. Morris made it his | 


special business to ride over to Glenham’s store, 
and, while there; it was very easy to make Mr, 
Nugent's i apseeeel and equally easy to ar- 
range that the assistant; piak-keeper should pall 


at Fairlawn that evening on a matter of busi- 
ness about arranging with Baldwin for the 
servants’ supplies, 

That was the beginning. Mr. St. Morris 
found Mr. Nugent an intelligent man, capable 
of interesting and entertaining. He learned he 
had seen better days, that Marion was his only 
daughter, that there was a son somewhere, 
whom he had not seen in years. 

The next evening Mr. St. Morris had business 
which necessitated his calling at the cottage on 
the Pine Stretch, and there he once more came j 
face to face with the lovely girl who was fasi 
bewitching him, heart and head, reason and 
judgment. 

He found her as agreeable’ and charming as 
he had imagined her to be. She played and 
sung, talked and talked well. Her low laugh 
was the most delicious music he ever had heard, 
and when he went away he had almost made 
up his mind that he had found the one for whom 
he had looked. 

Mr. St. Morris had not been gone very long, 
and Marion had just closed the cottage doors 
and windows for tlie night. Her father was 
sitting thoughtfully beside the dying fire in the 
open fireplace, his paper lying unheeded across 
his knees, 


“Marion,” he said, so suddenly, that she 
turned, almost startledly, toward him—‘ don’t 
go to bed just yet. I want a few words with 
you, I was honored with a call from your 
friend Mr, Champion to-day. It appears you 
two have been engaged on the sly for some 
time, and the young gentleman is fool enough 
to want to marry you.” 

Marion’s cheeks flushed with anger, not only 
at her father’s sharp words, but that Carrol had 
dared speak to him without first asking her. 

‘He told me the delightful prospect in view— 
how that his mother was unwilling, but that he 
preferred to choose for himself, and that his 
salary was ample to support you in plain com- 
fort. 

‘And you said, what, papa?” 

“That it was the sheerest piece of nonsense I 
ever heard of. I forbade him seeing you again, 
and I acted wisely, for yourown good. Marion. 
unless you are anidiot, you will make the most of 
the chance you’ve got, and Play our cards so 
that you shall be mistress of Fairlawn.” 

She fairly gasped at the spoken audacity, and 
yet, once or twice that evening when she had 
caught the look in Mr. St. Morris’s eyes, she had 
thought, vaguely, that if she and Carrol had 
not loved each other— 

But her face paled at the spoken words, 

** Papa, vd do you put such insane ideas in 
my head? Mistress of Fairlawn—I/ And be- ' 
sides—I love Carrol with all my heart, and I 
mean to be true to him.” 

And for one minute she meant it—she did 
mean to be true, one blessed minute, when her 
guardian angel’s influence was sweet and strong 
upon her, 

Nor did she know how soon that influence 
would leave her forever—how soon her feet 
would begin to tread the downward path await- 
ing her. 


CHAPTER ITi. 
THE MAN WHO LOVED MARION. 

“THe LARCHES” looked a very pleasant, 
homelike place as Carrol Champion galloped 
his jet-black trotter up the wide, tree- ed 
| carriage-drive that led in a broad curve from 
| the entrance gates, up to the wide veranda at 


the front door, and from thence along the side , 


of the house to the carriage-house and stables ii 
the rear. 
Perkins, the handy man of the place, groom, 
Fear and general out-of-door servant, me’ 
Mr. Champion at the foot of the verandah and 
| took Thunder off to the stable, and Thunder’s 
| master went into the house whose double doors 
stood wide open, this balmy September night. 

A subdued light burned in its white ground- 
| glass globe, in the large, square hall, and from 
| the open doors on either side, came gleams of 

other lights burning cheerily. On the entire 
right, was the parlor, a long, handsome room, 
furnished in modern elegance; on the left, in the 
front, was Mrs. Champion’s sitting-room, and 
Peare cy sata her special home room, where 
| she had her sewing, her books, her cosey lounge 
and Turkish chairs, her plants and birds, a 
beautiful cheery room that opened its French 
window on the veranda, that was shaded with 
Madeira and honeysuckle and rose vines. 

At the back was the dining-room, large, 
| square, stately, with its black walnut table and 
| chairs, and marble-top bouffet with its choice, 
| costly load. of silver and crystal. Game and! 
fruit pictures were on the crimson dnd gilt pa- 
| pered walls, and crimson damask curtains witt 
gold-colored silesia linings draped the long 
windows that commanded a pleasant view of 
| the croquet lawn, flower borders and vegetable 
| garden at the rear of the house, 
| Up-stairs the ous rooms were in accord 


with the taste and simple luxury below, and 
ther, The Larches was a homie where one 
might pass one’s days in perfect content and 
| lentifuiness. 
| Some such thought oceurred to Carrol as ha 
went through the little square-tiled yestibuia 


4 


where walnut and ground-glass, doors stood 
open—a thought that it would: be such a pleas- 
ant home for'the woman he loved if only his 
mother would be induced to look upon Marion 
as he so wanted to have her look. 

We had come straight from Marion ‘now, and 
the intoxication of her presence was strong upon 

im. He had made up his mind, fully, irreyo- 
cably, that if it came to a choice between his 
mother, dearly and truly as he had always loved 
and reverenced her, promptly and willingly as 
he had always yielded her the obedience of a 
dutiful son, and the girl he had chosen to be his 
wife, he would not hesitate in the decision—love 
would be lord over all. 

He knew his mother’s feelings on the subject, 
for they had ken of Marion before, and Mrs. 
Champion said some pretty sharp things, 
yet, in her. very heart of hearts, she could not 
believe that her son would pretest the a 
the love, of a girl such as she conscientiously 
believed Marion Nugent to be, to her own affec- 
tion and respect. t 

To-night, she was sitting in her accustomed 

lace in her sitting-room, making an exceeding- 
e homelike, pleasant picture to her son’s eyes 
as he came into the soft, brilliant light from the 
gloom outside. 

Her sewing-chair was drawn up to the center- 
table, and a fancy basket of: dainty worsteds 
was piled on it, from which she was knitting a 
fleecy shawl of vale, sun-burst-pink zephyr— 
for the coming church fair, he well knew. Her 
matronly dress of gray silk glistened in the gas 
abe and her waved gray hair lay on her fore- 

ead, in soft curves, above which was a white 
lace pointed cap. 

She was the. very ideal of a well-to-do, intel- 
ligent, refined. elderly lady, a mother of whom 
to be justly proud, and-Carrol’s heart realized 
it as he stooped to kiss her cheek—a little faded 
and pale, but soft as satin and fragrant as 
Marion’s own velvety skin. 

“Tam glad you have come, my son. I want 
to see you especially to-night about--about your- 
self, and when Mrs. Daymond called for me to 
attend our committee meeting, I plead my en- 
gagement with you, Carrol, Iam so: distressed 
— you. You have just come from—that 
ort was impossible for Mrs, Champion to. re- 
strain the pain, the ons displeasure she felt, 
and her reproachful, almost severe and con- 
temptuous tone as she said ‘‘ that girl,” instant- 
ly had its effect upon him. 

“T have just come from Miss Nugent, if-it is 
she you mean, although why you should be dis- 
tressed I cannot see, mother: We haye men- 
tioned the lady before, and as we cannot agree 
on the subject, is it not best to avoid it alto- 
gether?” 

“But I cannot. Idare not see you ruining 
your pro: and sit silently by; Carrol, you 
are breaking my heart.” 

She laid down her work and looked appeal- 
ingly, tenderly at his handsome face. 

‘As I said, I cannot see why, mother. 
remember of no instance in all my life where I 
have failed to yield you the love and duty due 
you from your son,” ; 

He nen quietly, a little coldly—‘that girl” 
rankled sharply, yet. 

“T know that you have been all that the fond- 
est mother could ask; Carrol. You have been 
my pride, my comfort, my darling, and the one 
object of my life has been, as it still is, to have 
you happy.’ 

* He ed bitterly. 

“Tt looks very like it, mother, when you step 
in between me and the happiness I ask you to 
sanction as a mother who cared for her son 

would sanction.” 

‘Tt is because I love you so dearly that I re- 
fuse it, that I shall use every means in my pow- 
er to save you from what I know will be your 
ruin. 

He grew white with anger at her emphatic 
words. 

“Mother,” he said, in.a voice of suppressed 

sion, ‘‘you must not talk to: me lke this. 
arion Nugent is the only woman in ‘all this 
world I ever loved, or ever will love, or ever 
will make my wife; and whom—I shal/ make 
my wife—with your blessing and. consent if 
you will give it, but just as certainly if you 
rps ne a in whitened hi 

A look of desperate pain whiten er very 
lips as she looked steadily at his resolute face. 

“Then, Carrol, all that I have said, all I suf- 
fer, is to have no weight with you?” 
“How could it? I tell you—I have told-you 
before—I love Marion to distraction, and lam 
unable to see why a man should not choose for 
himself the wife-he wants. Mother,” and his 
words came faster, almost angrily, “‘ you forget 
Iam no longer a child; -you forget I am pos- 
sessed of and inclination and judgment 
that no one—not even my mother—can e€: t 
to direct and control in a matter like. this, the 
most important of a man’s life.” 

‘« TLe most important, indeed,” she said, sadly, 
‘‘and that is the very reason it breaks my h 
to see the pitiful wreck you will make of your- 


Tecan 


self by marriage with the girl whose beauty has 
conaphetely bewitched bash j ty 
He bit his lip to restrain the wrathful words 
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that were on his tongue’s end, but Mrs. Cham- 
ion, seeing his anger, nevertheless went reso- 
utely on. 

“Tt is so strange you cannot see her as she 
Carrol. I have watched her carefully an 
closely—for your sake, my dear son, and with 
the determination to see the least attribute in 
her that was what my son’s wife should possess, 
and I found her just as I feared, expected.” 

Carrol smiled scornfully. 

“Oh, of course! My poor Marion has been 
under the eyes of jealous prejudice, and the re- 
sult is natural.” 

“The result is that I am convinced she never 
will make you happy. Sho is beautiful and in- 
telligent, with the manners of a lady—and these 
alone constitute the ground for your mad infa- 
tuation—these alone are her recommenda- 
tions.” n 

He got up from his chair and walked impa- 
tiently up and down, his hands plunged savage- 
ly in his pockets. 

“You are at least delightfully charitable, so 
far, to my dear little girl!” 

‘“‘Tam honest in every word I say, ote son 
and you will one day learn that Marion ‘ugent 
is what I declare her to be—a shallow, heart- 
less, vain, mercenary, unprincipled girl. And 
- to be the mother of your children, Car- 
ro) 

His Marion “‘heartless”—when not an hour 
before he had read such unutterable !ove in her 

lorious eyes! He smiled, in a sort of pity for 
is mother’s grave mistake. 

“It is absolutely certain you are mistaken. 
mother, I know my darling is all affection an 
womanly sweetness and modest tenderness. I 
know she is not what you have pictured her, 
and I also know that it has been with the utmost 
difficulty that I prevailed upon her not to allow 
herself. to ifice her = and mine by 
breaking our engagement when I told her your 
intentions if I married her. The tears stood in 
her lovely eyes when she declared she would not 
allow me to sacrifice my in life for 
her; and you call her hi 

His tone was full of triumph and glad pride 
that struck drearily home to her heart—that 
fond mother-heart whose instinct urged her to 
avert the ruin she feared. 

“*T can see nothing in such a little dramatic 
scene to cause me change my opinion, Car- 
rol; the rather it proves what I said, she is mer- 
cenary, and Carrol Champion disinherited, is a 
very different parti for her shallow ambition 
from the suitor with an incomé of five thousand 
a year and an estate in prospect.” 


less |”? 


e was thoroughly = now—it seemed to 
him his mother was will perverse. 
“You shall not speak of Marion to me again! 


How Seniyodiy om who profess to be a gentle, 
tender, womanly woman? I will tell you, once 
for all, mother, that in this instance I do not 
acknowledge your authority. Iam old enough 
to choose my own wife, and able—thank God! 
to take careof her. You have it in your power 
to make me very happy by sanctioning my 
marriage; but, were you a thousand times nr 

mother, you should not take away ny happi- 
ness from me. [have always been dutiful and 


always to be. Because I love Marion is no 
reason why I should not love you. just as well, 
and when you see how happy and content my 
fair young wife shall make me, mother, I am 
sure you will no longer withhold your love and 
blessing from us.” 

His voice had gradually lost its bitter anger, 
and an infinite tenderness trembled in his tones 
that, despite Mrs. Champion’s cold displeasure 
and almost hopeless distress, touched her heart. 
The tears rushed to her eyes, and her lips quiv- 


ered. 
“Oh, my darling, if I might but believe it 
ever could so be!” ; f 
He drew her silvery head to his breast, and 
laid his hand on her cheek—a way he had of 
betting her that touched her deeply, always, so 
ap ive, a ee it was. rything f 
ou would willin ive up eve ing for 
her, Carrol?’ ihm 
‘*Bverything, mother—but your love.” 
“You will cheerfully face poverty, cheer- 
Hest: earn your living and hers, for love fof 
er 


The sweet voice trembled. 
‘For love of her, mother,” he repeated, in a 
low, ionful, solemn voice. 

‘What can t'do? What can I say?’ sbesaid, 
parry lifting her head and looking at 

im with streaming eyes, full of a mother’s 
love, ‘‘ You were always my dearest, my best. 
I cannot, cannot come between you and—your 
—wishes; I cannot give my boy up!_ Carrol! 
hg have conquered—you ewon. We must 
friends, my son, 
tides! You have decided—let us never speak of 
it again, dear. Let us all be happy, if we can, 
and trust our future to our lovin; Rather.” 

And while Carrol plata heart was full 
of an infinite tenderness and ashe held his 
mother in his arms, fair on Nugent was 
rae ihe “insane idea neh ates 3 had 
put in her was so ly insane 
after all—that exicasicing iden of being mistress 
at Fairlawn!” 


tful, and, with this one-exception, I hope | 


you and I, whatever be- | 


* steadily at him, a su 


CHAPTER IV. 
A WOMAN’S FAITHFULNESS. 

TuHatT next day after his visit to the Nugents’ 
a at the Pine Stretch, brought with it to 
Mr. St. Morris a more realizing sense of the in- 
fatuation that was beginning to possess him 
than had occurred to him before. 

It was impossible for him to think of anything 
but Marion’s heavenly eyes, her bewitching 
laugl , her proud grace of manner, and yet, 
with the matter-of-factness that comes with 
the honest sunshine, had come a thought to 
him that—he had been perhaps just a little 
foolish in going to the cottage when it certainly 
would have been perfectly proper for him to 
have requested Mr. Nugent to step to Fairlawn 
on the matter of business they arranged. 

“There is no use in my denying to myself 
that there is a witchery about the girl that 
might lure any man to his fate, or that that 
witchery is on me so strongly that I am sur- 
prised and—dismayed. And yet—why? Yet, 
why should I not suffer myself to re, or 
love, and m as I please—provided always 
that a plain, elderly man like myself could win 
such fresh, perfect beauty?” , 

Such thoughts kept continually recurring to 
him during that next day, while he was appa- 
rently interested in other things. 

He knew he was absolutely free to do just as 
he chose. In marrying again he would not 
defraud his daughter of her inheritance, for he 
was rich enough, over and over again, to mag- 
nificently dower both child and wife. 

“T wonder if my little Madge would love 
her?” he asked himself, and with that self ques- 
tion came an almost startling knowledge that 
already Marion Nugent's hold on him was deep 
enough to give him a sensation of keenest de- 
light as he thought of her as his possible wife. 

‘T can hardly account for it,” he told him- 
self, just a little uneasily. ‘I would not have 
put myself down for such an impressionable 
man, but surely there is some spell upon me from 
which I cannot escape; indeed, from which I am 
not sure I desire to escape. And yet I haye 
only seen the girl twice! Can she be a Lurley 
that she lures me on so?” 

Ah, if he had known! But. “Kismet” was 
written against his name and Marion Nugent’s 
in the great Book of Destiny. 

‘Another day passed, and, although there was 
no reason why he should do so, Mr. St. Morris 
took his accustomed ride in the direction of the 
Pine Stretch, for the inclination and desire to 
see Marion again was fierce upon him, although 
he was loth to sacrifice the conventionalities by 
again calling at the house. b 

He was rewarded by a passing glimpse of her 
as she sat beside the open window sewing, and 
in response to his bow and smile from which he 
could not shut out the rapturous delight he fel 


she gave hima ‘ious, yet half-shy smile an 
lance that ti ed every nerve in body.as 
e rode on. 


““Why should I punish myself?’ he asked of 
his thoughts as he and Chevalier widened the 
distance een him ana that fair face. “T 
am certainly free to love and marry the veriest 
be: -maid that shoeless, if I so will—and 
yet like some great lout of a school-boy, I—” 

Carrol Champion came riding toward him 

just at that crisis of his thoughts, and as Mr. St, 
orris bowed, and passed on again, the words 
Baldwin had said occurred to him sharply with 


a twinge of an jealousy. 
“There can be no reason way 5ne should not 
care a very + deal for that handsome young 


fellow,” he thought, with a bitterness that was 
but another proof of how deeply he was infatu- 
oan by the girl whose beauty was her fatal 


‘¢ But I will know,” he said to himself, resolute- 
ly. ‘I will know to a certainty, and, if her 
oung affections are free, and the devotion and 
love of an old man can satisfy her and elicit the 
onse I must have—then, God helping me, I 
will win her for my wife—my fair. young wife,” 
While Carrol Champion was riding faster and 


faster, nearer and nearer the fair face at the. 


window, that lightened with the love Marion 
could not conceal as she saw him. 

“Carrol, how good of you! You are coming 
in, of course?” 

Tt was only then, that she saw the look of pas- 
sionate pain on his face. 

“Why, Carrol! You have come—with bad 

ews 

He had picketed his horse out, to the fence, 
and Marion was beside him, eager, pale, her 
brilliant dark eyes full of questioning. 

“My darling—it is bad news in one sense, be- 
eause it will te us for a time. Marion, 
my love, I am suddenly called away on business 
that will keep me abroad for weeks—nearly 
three months. I did not know of it until an 
hour or so ago, and I have come to. tell you the 
momentI could. Marion, darling—you look at 
me so strangely; are you so sorry?” ; 

Her’ ect lips cae, as she looked 


en expression of Anguish. 
ful doubt in her eyes. 


“Carrol! I understand—your mother is send- 
ing you abroad, because—because—so you will 
er me!” 

ere was a wail of absolute heart-sickness in 
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her impulsive words, and she slong, to his arm 
as though she would never let him leave her. 

He stooped and kissed the beautiful face, pas- 
sionately. 

oe My precious—you love me so much? It is 
almost worth what I must suffer in being parted 
from you, to see such a look in your eyes, No, 
my darling, it is not my mother’s doings, al- 
though it is on family business that ge. 
Marion, dearest, let me offset my bad news by 
telling bi that my dear, good mother has with- 
drawn her imperative refusal to our marriage; 
she will consent to receive you as her daughter, 
and it will be indeed strange if she does not 
love you dearly when she knows gE 

Marion looked wonderingly at him. 

“Mrs. Champion has given her consent, Car- 
rol? Her entire consent?” 

He caressed the rich dark hair lovingly as he 
held the girl’s head againsi his breast. 

** All the consent Icare for, dear. My mother 
has told me she would not thwart my wishes, or 
stand between us, although she thi it better 
that we begin our new life pag independent 
of The Larches or of her. That is of course a 
question of coarser oh, small importance 
when there is such love as between you and I, 
dearest. If the income I am promised in busi- 
ness is small for indulgence in luxury we will, 
nevertheless, be comfortable and happy. I will 
get a little cottage somewhere, and my Marion 
will make a veritable home-nest for us. Dar- 
bi baad do you say to that?” 

handsome love-lit face bending over her 
was dear to heras her very life—how, under its 
influence, could she do aught but smile back? 

“Carrol, I would do anything for you—you 
know that! But, how can I endure while you 
are gone?” 

She meant it so honestly, because she loved 


so. 

‘Tt will not be so very long, dearest. Only 
promise to be true, only promise not to forget 
me! Tellme you love me, Marion, before I go 
—for this is farewell. Kiss me, and look in my 
eyes and tell me you love me!” 

Not once, the assurance and the fond clingi: 
kisses, but over and over in, and then, in al- 
most despair of love, Corals ut her from him. 

**My darling, good-by! My Marion, my little 
wife to be—be constant and true to me, as I 
shall be constant and true to you! And when I 
come back—” 

He gave her one passionate, imploring look, 
his whole heart in his eyes, and then, went awa: 
quickly, almost de tely, so hastily he moun: 
ed Thunder and fe) 

When he came back! 

And Marion stood by the gate and watched 
him away, big tears trembling on her lashes. 

‘Three months! So many, many nights and 
noons and mornings without seeing him! Iwon- 
der how ever I shall endure till he comes home, 
and we shall be—married?” 

For in that moment of sweet hope and bitter 
ern there was no thought of falsity or am- 

ition in her heart; there was nothing but love 
for the man who was her lord and master. 

She went back into the cool, shaded little par- 
lor shortly after, and resumed her sewing, nor, 
when Mr. St. Morris returned a half-hour later, 
did she raise her eyes or turn her head toward 
him—indeed, so preoccupied were her thoughts 
that she had not even been conscious of his pass- 


by. 
ine. days that immediately followed were un- 
bly dull and dreary to her. She went 
through her accustomed duties, and loathed 
them more than ever because there was no de- 
lightful looking forward to seeing her lover 
when the routine was accomplished. 

And then, a letter came from Carrol—a long, 
loving letter that made the girl’s face radian’ 
with delight as she kissed it fondly and pressed 
it to her cheek. i 

But that brief little excitement was soon 
over, and then, when Marion had seriously be- 
gun to doubt her ability to patiently, or even 
impatiently, endure the tedious weeks of 4 
ration that stretched out between then and’ her 
lover’s coming home, the stupid monotony of 
her life was suddenly disturbed—disturbed ne- 
ver to resume its innocent tranquillity until she 
should lie down to the sleep that knows neither 

nor W: . 

_And it was a visti from Hugh St. Morris that 
disturbed the placidity of everyday life at the 
cottage at the Pine Stretch. ; 

_ For several bari he had held serious delibera- 

tion with himself. He had argued the question 
pro and con—should he or should he not allow 
the passion he felt for Marion N t to influ- 
ence the whole remainder of his life? 
P t he loved her, there was no doubt. That 
it was a fierce, unreasonin; ion was equally 
undeniable—fired and fed by her entrancing 
beanty—and nevertheless, in questioning him- 
self closely, Mr. St. Morris found that. to shut 
the pl out of his life would be impossible. 

“I love her, without snowing, any more 
Teloped, sad yet sould any bute, pore, boast 
veloped, and yet, could any but a pure, uti- 
ful soul dwellin such a eden form, or look 
out of such eyes? Jt may be it is a madness, 
but I would stake my soul on her purity, her 
Womanliness, her sweetness. Iread at a glance 


aa 


’ 


her refinement and intelligence, I have inquired 
and learned that the Nugents are a good old 
family, and—I believe my remaining days will 
be better and happier for the love and compan- 
ionship of such a bright, perfect creature. I 
am lonely—even when my darling comes home 
again I shall be lonely, in a certain measure, 
and in Marion I believe both Madge and myself 
will find new when po and interests. can 
do Madge no injustice in giving her this beauti- 
ful sister-wother, for my fortune is ample for 
all, and what canI do better for my daughter 
than to give her the society of one so lovely 
and charming as Marion Nugent? Yes—God 
willing, I will win my darling—already my 
darling—if I can—ah! if I can!” 

And his face paled at the possibility of there 
being any truth in the rumor that young Cham- 
pion was her accepted lover. 

‘*T will leara my fate at once,” he decided. 
“Thave no patience to wait. If she can love 
me, I want her at once. If fam to go the rest 
of my days bearing the burden of sorrow and 
peep rouinantta the sooner I know it the bet- 

r. 


And so it came to pass that Mr. St. Morris 
went with deliberate 2 plead to the Nugent cot- 
tage thatnight to find Marion daintily busy over 
some graceful fancy work, and radiantly glad 
to see him—or any one—and her father poring 
over an evening city paper. 

From a general conversation, Mr. St. Morris 
led into personalities, and gradually brought 
the name of Carrol Champion into prominence, 
watching Marion closely the while, while Mr. 
Nugent, with consummate skill, aided the ef- 
fort on Mr. St. Morris’s behalf, that he so plain- 

ly saw. 

And because Marion did not flush or pale, or 
display any agitation, Mr. St. Morris concluded 
he — ea » that wear Ti little know- 
in; e lovely, quiet girl listening so grace- 
fully was wishing that Carrol had Mr, St. Mor- 
ris’s riches, thinking how grand, how glorious 
it must be to be as adge St. Morris was—the 
mistress of Fairlawn, with unlimited means at 
her command. 

And then, as it flashed across her mind that 
her father had said there was such a probable 
fate for her if she played her cards astutely, she 
raised her eyes in a swift little glance—to meet 
Mr. St. Morris’s passionate look at her. And, 


very opportunely, some one called Mr. Nugent 
asd hae andancea ond, on a matter of busi- 
ness, and then Mr. St. Morris put his fate to the 


touch, telling her in frank eagerness and ardor 
just how he loved her, and had loved her, from 
jhe moment he saw her, begging her to forgive 
his presumption and_hastiness, telling her how 
she should be his idol, his darling, picturing the 
life she should lead, and entreating her to bless 
and honor him by being his wife. 
_ His wife! The wife of a man rich, honored 
influential! The mistress of Fairlawn, with all 
the accessories of wealth and luxury and fashion 
in unstinted profusion. Carriages, diamonds, 
a sea-side villa, a Fifth avenue winter abode 
foreign tours—all, everything that her so 
craved as flowers crave sunshine and shower. 

It dazzled her; it almost startled her by its 
glory, and then, into the sensation of fierce 

ride and wild triumph that whispered how 
her fate had come at last, the dream for which 
she had prayed many a time—into this sudden, 
ecstatic rapture came another thought. 

“Carrol! I love him, I love him, I cannot 
live without his love!” 

Then, again, the picture of all that was offer- 
ed her—the picture of the years to come golden 
with pleasure and luxury—then, the picture of 
life with a poor man, a life of economy, and 
stint and effort. 

And then— , 

_ She raised her eyes to Mr. St. Morris’s plead- 


face. 
ey am not worthy, Mr. St. Morris. It is too 
great a eden, ou offer me, it is—heaven.” 

“And you e it, on? Can you 
love me, and come to me, my darling, as my 
wife should come to me?” 

And because she told herself it would have 
been impossible for the mistress of Fairlawn to 
have been other than the most fortunate of 
women; because she told herself that it would 
be far better for Carrol than to cheat him of his 
prospects; because she was capable of anything 
that would preity her ambition, Marion Nu- 
a told Hugh St. Morris she would be his 
wife. 


CHAPTER V. 
HER GOLDEN DREAM. 

TuaT night was the strangest that Marion 
Nugent had ever spent in her 2 hog life. 
Mr. St. Morris took his leave shortly after he 
had hea.d her sweet, shy acceptance of him, 
and had taken her in his eager arms and kissed 
her smiling lips. Mr. Nugent had returned 
from his friend outside the door, to find 
their caller gone, and Marion just about re- 
tiring, so that not a word was said on the sub- 


ject. 

‘ And Marion took her secret with her up to 
her plain little bedroom under the eaves, a 
strange perpetrators of aeieel that was 


full of pain, triumph that was bitterly tainted 


with misery, strongly upon her, Once insid 
the door that she hastily bolted, she sat down in 
the dim starlight, passionless, calm, apathetic 
for a while, and then, all of a startling sudden, 
she began to cry, hot, swift, passionate tears. 
the first storm Of tears that she ever had shed 
in her life. 

In the silence and darkness it all came home 
to her—all her wicked falseness, all her cruel 
heartlessness and disloyalty. 

In the depths of her soul she realized how hor- 
ribly base she was; in her heart of hearts she 
knew she had sacrificed the only good and 
truth there was in her. She knew she had sold 
her soul, bartered her womanhood, and would 
crush her only real hope of happiness for the 
ae future Mr. St. Morris had offered 

er. 

Of course she did not loye him—and all the 
wares J splendor he would give her was as a 

‘eather’s weight in the balance with her ion 

for Carrol Champion; and yet, acknowledging 
all thisto her own base heart, already expe- 
riencing the woe in giving her lover up, Marion 
never for one little second dreamed of with- 
drawing from her promise to Mr. St. Morris. 

For an hour or more she sat there, crying for 
the love and the loss of her lover, filled with dis- 
tress and contrition that she should be so dw- 
fully cruel to him, wondering, in a piteous, 
agonizing dismay, how she could endure her life 
apart from him and yet—never swerving in 
her determination to keep the glorious prize she 
had won. 

‘* An old man’s darling,” she repeated, half- 
drearily, as, when the bell in the grand tower 
of Fairlawn struck the midnight hour, she 
listened with new, strange feelings to its sweet 
sonorous peal. ‘‘An old man’s darling, and I 
must convince him I love him—ah!”—and a 
shiver ran over her as she remembered Carrol’s 
kisses and caresses. ‘‘ He is a great deal older 
than I—he is years and ‘years older, and—per- 
haps—he may die soon, and then—Carrol and I 
would be happy after all.” 

She went to sleep after that, a feverish, fitful 
sleep, out of which she awoke many times 
haunted by wretched dreams, but, there was no 
idea of undoing her bargain, nor, when the 
morning light came again, in all the crisp cool 
freshness of a frosty autumn dawn, did she 
change her mind. 

“ Tt is far better that Ido not saddle myself 
upon Carrol,” she told herself resolutely, and— 
convincingly. ‘If I marry him his mother will 
be displeased, whatever concessions she may 
have made. ‘We shall be r, we shall have to 
economize, and Carrol will regret his position 
in life when the novelty has worn off, however 
he may think now. No, it is clearly my dut 
not to sacrifice him, and, although the blow wi 
be sharp at first he will live to see it as plainly 
asIdo, I would be a fool, a pitiful fool to re- 
fuse all this that the gods give me and—Carrol 
and I will get on as well as other parted lovers.” 

That was the way she succeeded in partially 
stifling her conscience, and then, as she arose and 
busied herself about the a ibega for break- 
fast, she dismissed even her thoughts of Carrol 
Champion, as the delightful feeling of the tri- 
umph she should enjoy in being the richest lady 
in the land in a very little while, occurred to 
her. No more getting economical breakfasts, 
no more studying how to make ends meet, but 
elegance, luxury, money in profusion. 

er eyes were bright as stars, and her voice 
was sO! ty earoling a song when her father, 
chronically bearish in the early moruing, came 
snarling to his breakfast. 

“*T¢ seems to me you are making a great deal 
of unnecessary noise. You are not in the habit 
of creating quite such a racket, and I think it 
can be dispensed with.” 

She smiled coldly—a little scornfully. 
“Certainly, papa, if ‘Bonnie New 
turbs you. Only, when you take into considera- 
tion that it will be only for a little while longer 
that I shall get your breakfasts, you might be 

less churlish. 

He frowned savagely at her. 

“You will be a foolif you get breakfasts for 
any other man; this coffee is not strong as 


oon’ dis- 


Marion poured a second cup indifferently. 

‘T invariably make it the same way; it must 
be your taste, papa. No, I do not propose to 
get any one’s breakfast much longer, because I 
am engaged to be married to Mr. St. Morris, 
ae I presume his housekeeper looks after such 

es.” 
Mr. Nugent laid his buttered roll down on his 
plate, for once silenced in momentary amaze- 


ment. 

“Mr. St. Morris has asked you to be his 
wife! Marion, are you in earnest}—was he in 
earnest?” 

Her lips curled, 

“Are gentlemen in the habit of making a 
oke of such matters? Itold youl was engaged 

marry him. He proposed ‘last. night, ity a 
accepted him.” — 

He listened with almost hushed breath. Then 
a cro of be Nid yatanc as his Sesh han 

am glad you displayed so much unexpect- 
ed good sense. Your insane folly about young 
Champion—” 
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‘* Papa,” she interrupted him sharply, ‘there 
is no need to mention Carrol’s name. As you 
say, it was an insane folly—more than insane to 

rmit him to sacrifice himself for me. ,, Lloved 

im; I—it will be terrible to pre him. up, but 


it will be a great thing to be . St. Morris of 
Fairlawn.” 

Her eyes sparkled and her voice; was full of 
proud triumph, 


r. St. Morris will prefer that 
hfs wife’s father relinquish the position at Glen- 
ham’s,”’ she said, loftily, and the air became her 
admirably. ‘He will very prokably pay you 
well, and advise you.to change your resi- 
dence.” 

Her heartlessness did not touch him;. there 
robes had been any affection wasted between 
them. 

“A very sensible idea, Marion, and I look to 
you for its accomplishment.. When do. you in- 
tend—when does Mr, St. Morris intend the mar- 
riage shall take place?” 

© marriage! Somehow the utterance of 
the word placed if all in a suddenly startling 
light, and she recalled Carrol Champion’s part- 
ing words, with a keen wrench of pain that 
Peter fe h ’ she said, sharpl 
ere is no hurry, papa,” she said, sharply. 
“T shall defer it for some time.” 

He looked sal ota at her. 

“Defer it! You foolish girl, don’t you know 
that to defer it means to—spoil it all? When a 
man of St. Morris’s age and position falls madly 
in love at sight ofa art face, the woman is 
an idiot not to strike while the iron is hot—worse 
than a fool to talk of deferring it until the 
glamour wears off and the lover comes to his 
cool senses.” 

Marion’s eyes flashed. 

“Papa, you are almost insolent, and—” 

“Tnsolent or not, it is the truth. If you in- 
tend to take advantage of all the goods the gods 
have laid at your feet—for Heaven's sake se- 
cure them, and don’t wait until St. Morris per- 
haps regrets his haste—unless you prefer to 
eaatt, rare Mr. Champion returns and consult 
iim. 

He sneered the words at her, and to his sur- 
prise she did not flash back. Instead, there was 
x piteous wail in her words, 

‘Tf I once saw Carrol’s dear face, it would 
end it all, gee If he had not been away, I 
never woul ve been so cruelly treacherous 
to him. No, papa, the marriage shall be when- 
ever Mr. St. Morris wishes—the sooner the bet- 
ter. When Carrol comes home”—and a little 
choking twitch seized her throat, ‘‘he must 
find me Hugh St, Morris’s wife.” 

Mr. Nugent proceeded in slow satisfaction 
with his egg. 

“You are a little trump, after all, Marion. 
You deserve all eee Fn will get, and I do 


heartily hope you be as ha as St, 
Morris's wife ought to be.” ries 

That morning, Marion’s lover came early to 
see her, radiant with pride and er delight. 
He was resolute and impetuous in his pleadings 
for an early date, and, with sweet, blushing as- 
sent, Marion agreed that one month from that 
morning should be their wasn’ Tar 

That evening, Mr. St. Morris called again 
and went through the form of asking his 
daughter’s hand of Mr. Nugent, which, in a 

suitable manner, was granted. Mr. Nugent 
went into minute details as to their family, 
their history, which was of course the proper 
thing to do under the circumstances, and then, as 
Mr. St. Morris was bagees 3 Mr. Apart good- 
night, he handed hima -note of larger de- 
i Spe than ever had Lay ae in that bel 
tage ore, ve Yely and. courteously 
s ting that "Marion would require some 
y money in her preparations, 

And, on the little piazza, where Carrol Cham- 
pion had taken her to his throbbing heart many 
a time, he detained Marion a moment, sli 
on her finger a magnificent solitaire ring whose 
fire shone and sparkled in the dim dusk—an 
SUEY, of the brilliant future opening before 

er. 

So it was arranged—and no w: ig came 
from a merciful Heaven to prevent it. The 
stars shone serenely on, and thesweet west wind 
blew, and nothing happened to peal the caution, 
to either of the two men who loved this fair 
false girl so madly. 

There remained one thing yet to do—the 
breaking of the news to Carrol Champion, and 
it was the most piteous thing that Marion ever 
attempted. 

Letter after letter she wrote, only to destroy, 
because of the great tear blisters that betrayed 
her, or the sentences she could not construe to 
suit her judgment, while they were even less 
eloquent than her burning thoughts. 

It was a hard thing to do—harder than even 
Marion’s cruel ambitious nature had dreamed 


See oe 
yf? 


of—this actually cutting the sacred bond be- 
tween they two, and hiding the treacherous 
deceit beneath a covering of affected nobility of 
soul, = cage generosity that could not permit 
a sacrifice. 

And to be the only letter she ever had writ- 
ten him! The answer to his, so full of love and 
trust and undying faith and buoyant, happy 


hope! 
(a Marion’s heart was almost crushed as 


| she thought of it, as she wept scalding tears of 


passion and remorse, and yet—she wrote it, nor 


| once entertained the briefest idea of even now, 


asserting her womanhood, listening to her 
pleading love, and giving up her golden dream 
for Carrol’s sake, 

So she wrote it—a masterpiece of skill, in 
which she made ‘herself almost a holy martyr, 
in which she surrendered him and bore her re- 
nunciation with calm heroism, resolute unselfish- 
ness—@ letter that cost her the last mad throes 
of a strangled love and a murdered conscience: 

And, while it) was sailing over the ocean 
Marion was cheerful, and delightfully excited, 
over her trousseau and her long days of shop- 
ping in New York, maialpetiog: Ane haleyon 
time when such delights would her every- 
day recreation, and building high her beautiful 
castles of ambitious expectation. 


CHAPTER VI 
WAS SHE HAPPY? 

THE news of the engagement between Mr. St. 
Morris and Marion was not spread abroad, only 
the housekeeper and steward at Fairlawn, Mrs. 
Butterworth and Baldwin, being formally noti- 
fied of the approaching clienat 

The few intervening days, beautiful October 
days when the sky was, blue.as a baby’s eyes 
and.a golden haze hung ‘in the soft. air, passed 
rapidly enough away, both to the ardent lover, 
and. the feverishly-excited girl to. whom was 
hourly coming nearer and nearer all the de- 
sirable things that had been the price of her 
womanhood. 

Marion’s trousseawwas a,collection of artistic 
loveliness, bought with the money Mr..St. Mor- 
ris had so delicately, conveyed to, her, and, al- 
though her cheeks had paled a little with a 
sense of unpleasant dependence asishe took it, 
she nevertheless very much enjoyed the dis- 
pensing of it, 

During those days of Marion’s preparation, 
Mr. St. Morris was the most devoted of lovers, 
taking her for da’ ily drives in the magnificent car- 
riages that filled the spacious carriage-house so 
soon to be under her control. Hesentrare flow- 
ers and choice fruits to the cottage,and the neigh- 
borhood began to open its eyes and prophesy— 
some that ion was a silly fool to permit such 
attentions, that of course would never amount 
to anything; others, that Mr. St. Morris did very 
wrong to compromise.an obscure girl with only 
her beauty for her stock in trade. : 

Of course the, gossip reached Mrs, Champion's 
ears, and it was am added anguish to her—for 
her son’s sake; and, also, for her son’s sake, she 
resolved to see the girl and |remonstrate with 
her on her wild, reprehensible conduct. 

Between the betrothed pair, there had been 
several conversations about Madge St. Morris 
the young girl whose school days were about at 
an end, and to whose: coming home, her father 
a, looking forward with such expectant de- 
ignt. a 

“ You will love each other so, my darling,” 


he said to Marion, once. is a most 
tender, affectionate girl, and will be prompt to 
render you all the devotion and pathy na- 
tural between my two treasures, Iam exceed- 


ingiy euxious to have you see her, Marion, and 
I intend writing to her to-day to be ready to re- 
turn with me when I go for her—in time to be 
present at our wedding.” 

And Marion had looked thoughtful, then a 
little distressed, and then raised her bewitching 
eyes_appealingly to, his face and explained to 
him how much een it would be for. her if 
dear Madge could remain at. school until after 
the wedding and she—Marion—was fairly in- 
stalled at. Fairlawn as its mistress, and well used 
to its ways. She delicately explained that it 
could not fail to be embarrassing for her to go 
to Fairlawn and be welcomed ashis bride by his 
daughter so nearly her own , \whereas, if 
their marriage was several months old, and she 


rfectly accustomed to the dignity of her posi- | 


ion, it would be far more pleasant to welcome 
Madge to her own home. 

And, loving her with such blind passion, Mr. 

St. Morris yielded to her personal appeal, and, 
instead of the letter notifying Madge of his in- 
tention of coming to bring her to his second 
marriage, Mr, St. Morris only announced the 
approaching nuptials in the affectionate, tender 
letter he wrote. ' 
_ Inreply, he received a letter very character- 
istic of the girl—a frank, loving letter, menting 
him she was glad at the prospect of the greai 
happiness he expected, giving him warm, ten- 
der good wishes, and sending sweet, girlish 
ese to the fair “ -mother” he would 
give her. 

Mr. St. Morris read the letter to Marion, with 
pride, and tender delight. 

“Ts she not truly a treasure? She is one of 


a ma tem emee® ohe 


| ed the house, on t 
| corps of servants, 


the sweetest, brightest, truest girls I ever saw— 
my darlin, little Madge! Do you know I often 
wonder, Marion, what [have ever done to de- 
serve such perfect happinessas is coming hour) 
nearer me—to have my beautiful daughter and 
red beautiful, idolized wife for my companions? 
A amar you do not yet know how I love 
you 

And his fine, grand face would grow radiant 
with happiness. y 

Before any one, excepting the parties who 
were acquainted with the status of affairs, 
Imew of it, the marriage took es a quiet 
ceremony in the chapel on e Pairlawn 
grounds, and when Mrs. Champion heard the 
news, it was with such startled, mingled feel- 
ings that she did not know whether she was 
wildly thankful that her boy had escaped, and 
that her own estimate of the girl’s character 
had proyed so unexpectedly true, or, heartsick 
and sore at thought of what Carrol must suffer 
when the fatal news reached him. 

Tt was a little consolation to her to know she 
had fully intended remonstrating with Marion, 
for Carrol’s sake, but the true condition of ai- 
fairs had been kept'so secret that, as has becn 
seen, she had missed her i pagan kG 

And now, the news of the marriage was on 
every tongue, while Mr. St. Morris and his 
bride were riding away in the express train on 
the wedding tour that lasted a fortnight—long 
enough for the gossip to have worn itself out. 

It was a perfect day in early November, 
mild, warm ‘and breezy, when the bridal 
pair returned to Fairlawn, that was looking 
its fairest and loveliest in the afternoon 
sunlight, and, sitting back inst the choco- 
late cushions of the barouche thet had been or- 
dered to meet them, Marion’s heart swelled with 
— and ecstatic delight as she was driven 
past the familiar Pe cm lonely humble lit- 
tle cottage at the Pine Stretch, the houses of the 
village people who ran to doors and windows, 
bowing and staring, through the long main 
street where shopkeepers and promenaders be- 
stowed smiles and courtesies on Mrs. St. Morris 
of Fairlawn that would have been insanity to 
have wasted on pretty Marion Nugent. 

And ‘then, a little way out again st the 
gates of the Larches, toward which she did not 
even turn her head, whatever her thoughts, 

And then, to Fairlawn, that glorious, en- 
chanted place, the inside of whose gates she 
Sy - seen. aes 

e elegant equipage, with its spiri lap- 
ple-gray horses, their silver harness flashing, 
solemn stately footman and coachman in livery 
of chocolate and silver bands and buttons, 
drove through the massive bronze gates, where 
the. lod, om and his family came out to 
render their obeisance, and to rush back again, 
delighted by the smiles of condescension the 
‘“beautiful new lady” gave them—and then Mr, 
St. Morris pointed out to Marion all the beau- 
ties and'special attractions that made Fairlawn 
so famous. i 

It was an hour of intoxication to her, that 
long, delicious drive through ews, is—it 
was like a progress of triumph to her, as she 
kept Nach pa herself, over and over, how 
— fool she would have been to have re- 
fused all this, for the sake of a sentimental af- 
fection. - 

And, as she looked at her husband’s face, her 
pride and delight in her eyes, she was almost 
perfectly happy, she told herself she surely 
could not tail love such a generous, indulgent 
husband. ' 

Their weddin kote had) been like a fairy 
dream to her. For the first time in her life her 
wishes were anticipated, and every luxury that 
money could buy was at her command. Her 
husband had bought costly vee : magnificent 


toilets, richest laces—every thin; t her heart 
had thousands of times craved. ‘ 
And now—this’ palatial home to which she 


was coming, never to leave as long as she lived 
—what an idiot she would have been to have re- 
jected it, even for Carrol Champion’s sake. 
Her beautiful eyes kindled as they approach- 
we long veranda of which the 
twenty in number, headed by 
Baldwin and Mrs. ed were stationed 
to greet the master and t @ new mistress. 
“Hugh, you never did Fairlawn justice! Tt 
is perfect, it is—heaven! And to think I shall 


live here all my life!” cap 
He pressed the dain’ arent see hand lying 
outside the i 


‘¢ All your life, my darling—so am od Ishare 
it with you. At my death, if you have given 
me no son, Fairlawn goes to ize, and Rose- 
dell—a charming Italian villa.I own, with an 
income of five thousand a year, goes to my 
widow. You will not be unprovided for, my 
sweetest.” 

A —— — er to her eyes—not 
eno or her husban see. 

“And Madge will have Fairlawn—what an 
inheritance for a girl, Hugh—what a tempting 
prize she will be in the matrimonial market!” 

“T have thought of it often, but Madge is a 
sensible, independent girl, for all her sweat 
graciousness and gentleness; and I feel that sh 
will be amply able to manage her own love-af- 
fairs when the lover comes,’ 


—————— 
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“But—if—Hugh—you_ said—if—you had a 
‘son and heir, then what?” 

He smiled tenderly at her half-shy words, 

**Then, my boy will have Fairlawn, and his 
mother will live here until he grows up and 
brings his own wife home, and then, after the 
B00 i old English laws, you will live at Rose- 

ell, 


Marion looked thoughtful. 

‘** And in that case, what of our dear Madge?” 

“Madge will be heiress to about a hundred 
thousand dollars besides—separate from Fair- 
lawn; she will still be quite a prize. While 
you, my dearest, in the event of my death—and 
of course I will die years before you do—but 
whether it happen this moment, or Swenty 
ag a hence, you will be a very rich widow; 

ave made my will, Marion, and there is some- 
thing like ninety thousand dollars that will be 

ours. 

She sat, almost bewildered at the Bigepec’. 
Whichever way it was, she was rich. hat- 
ever betide, her future was hereafter one of 
luxury and walth, andin a little thrill of tri- 


’ umphant delight, she turned toward this gene- 


rous man who loved her 50. 

“You are too good—I don’t deserveit! Hugh, 
why are you so good to me?” 

And just as they drew up to the house, he 
‘whispered the simple answer: 

“Because I love you so, my darling wife!” 

Their welcome was pleasant, the dignified 
greetings from Baldwin and Mrs, Butterworth 

aring no possible suggestion that their new 
tnistress was once almost as low in the social 
scale as themselves, and Marion was all gracious 
sweetness and friendliness, without surrender- 
ing an atom of her dignity, or compromising 
) position as the haughty mistress of Fair- 

awn. 

“Tf she’d ’a’ been a princess. she couldn’t ’a’ 
done better,” Baldwin remarked, confidentially, 
to Mrs. Butterworth afterward. 

* But, you mark my words, she’s a deep one,” 
she answered, solemnly. 

The days went on very pleasantly, and every 
hour Marion congratulated herself that she had 
taken the advice of judgment rather than of 
morbid sentiment. She was pertoctty, at ease 
in her new surroundings. She made and re- 
ceived calls from the very pope who had pro- 
phesied such dire things, and charmed wherever 
she went. She gave LS abo and even- 
ing entertainments, dansantes and converza- 
tiones, She became acknowledged leader of the 
fashionable world in that locality, and grew 
daily more admired and popular. She drank 
of the cup of worldly pleasure to its very dregs, 
and succeeded perfectly in not only retaining, 
ee her husband’s mad infatuation 
for her. 

Already her father had reaped the benefit of 
his daughter’s brilliant marriage. He had left 
Glenham before the bridal pair returned from 
their tour, and on an allowance of two thousand 
a year, which Mr. St. Morris’s generosity set- 
tled on him, was enjoying life in his own way, 
no one knew where. 

Daring those several weeks of gayety that 
followed Marion’s marriage she had kept her- 
self well informed, by means of her own, that 
Carrol Champion had not yet returned home. 
Of course she said to her own heart he had long 
ago received her letter, and of course his mother 
had written him the news of her marriage, so 
that the shock was over, long ago. 

Only—Mrs, Champion had Teer, de- 
inet to mention a syllable of the news in her 
letters, and, by some strange fatality, Marion’s 
letter had failed to reach him, traveling as he 
was from place to place, and, really, hardly as- 
tonished, although disappointed at not hearing 
from her, 

But, he was coming at last, and, the very 
day that Mr. St. Morris had decided upon as 
the time when Madge should sail for home, for 
good and all, was the day when Carrol Cham- 
pion started for home—the same day, the same 
destination and the same steamer. 

For these threads of Life-fate were closer and 
closer twining! 


CHAPTER VII. 
HIS COMING HOME, 

Tur “ City of Chester” experienced unusually 
rough weather on the passage from Live i 
to New York, and of the hundred and more first- 
cabin passengers, all but three or four did not 
leave their berths for days. 

Among those who were so fortunate as to be 
exempt from sea-sickness, was Mr. Champion, 
to whom the voyage was almost unendurable, 
so eager and impatient he was to get home 
again—to his betrothed. Hours were awe 
pacing the deck, almost deserted by his fellow- 
travelers, thinking about her, imagining the 
glory that would light up her eyes when she 
saw him, anticipating the time when he would 
take her in his arms, close to his fast-beating 


heart, and kiss her beautiful lips, telling her | 


were never to be so separated again. 
© Voyage seemed unusually long, and un- 
dot then, one by one, the passengers 
hi g ten days of the 
‘trip gave promise of being deeidediv the plea- 


It was the third day from home, and Mr. 
Champion, wrapped in his overcoat, stood lean- 
ing against the me i the deck, lazily watch- 
ing a party of young ladies who had just come 
staggering toward him, when his attention and 
interest were awakened by a remark made by 
one of them—a chance remark that was just 
fatefully loud enough for him to hear. 

‘“‘ That young gi 
St. Morris, of Fairlawn, New York—her maid 
is with her, I believe. Lovely, isn’t she?” 

“Fairlawn!” ‘St. Morris’—they were al- 
most synonymous with home, and Mr, Cham- 
fou eart beat a trifle quicker as he turned 

is eyes toward the slender, F oma figure ail 
nestled away in shawls and fleecy hood, sitting 
in the sunshine. 

She was pertetnees lovely ”—he _ realized 
that at a glance. Despite the paleness and 
slight signs of physical prostration in her face, 
Mr. Champion instantly decided that he had 
rarely seen a sweeter, pers more dainty face 
—not comparable with his own darling’s tran- 
seendent beauty, of course, but then, in such 
matters of contrast, Marion N 
superiorly out of the question. 

nd it was Miss St. Morris—little Madge St. 
Morris of Fairlawn, whom he remembered as a 
roguish, independent, dainty littlé creature of 
nine or ten years old, creating a sensation in the 
village streets by gallo ing her white pony that 
was only ten hands high, at the top of its speed. 
He had given her apples and nuts and bonbons 
many a time, in that patronizing way that 
young lads of eighteen or nineteen enjoy to- 
ward pretty children, of nine and ten, who seem 
quite infantile in comparison with their dignity 
of years and the glory of the sprouting-mustache 


era. 

And now—after years of eventfulness, during 
which he had forgotten her existence, Madge 
St, Morris suddenly crossed paths with him 
again—a beautiful, high-bred, cultured girl. 

She was reading ‘‘The Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such,” or, trying to read it, and not 
succeeding, he judged, as he smiled to see the 
little frown on her forehead, and the compres- 
sion of her scarlet lips. Then she abruptly 
closed the volume, almost with emphasis, and 
happened to glance up at the same instant, 
straight into Champion’s amused, admiring 


eyes. 

Ai swift wave of delicate color rushed across 
her face confusedly, and an involuntarily saucy 
little smile parted her lips as she turned away, 
at once grave and forgetful of the little contre- 


fmph, 
. Champion stepped up to her, lifting his 
hat and smiling. 

“T beg hd pardon, but I think I have the 

great pleasuré of meeting an old playmate 
and friend, Miss Madge St. Morris?’ 

She lifted her clear, questioning eyes to his 
handsome face, an expression of perfect girlish 
reserve in their beautiful blue deeps. She bow- 
ed, in half-wondering assent. 

‘You do not remember me, I see—and it is 
little wonder, for time has changed me far 
more than it has you, maseal Do you quite for- 

t the old days at Fairlawn, and the grand 
times we had swinging and hunting four-leaved 
clover at The Larches? And the jolly suppers 
under the trees—marmalade and tartlets—you 
used so to like orange-tarts, Madge!” 

A slow, wondering look had given place to a 
smile of recognition and glad delight. Her lips 
dimpled into a laugh that was sweet as silver 
bells chiming, and her eyes looked all the sur- 
prise and pleasure she felt. 

Oh, it is Carrol Champion! Js it really, 
really you, Carrol? And to think I should not 
have recognized you!” 

She reached one dainty hand to him, and he 
clasped. it warmly, looking with admiring 
scrutiny at the sweet, fair face. 

And such a sweet, fair face with its warm, 
beautiful blue eyes, like a cloudless summer 
sky, its pure ivory fair peeunlexion, broad fore- 
head, beneath lovely golden hair, small, perfect 
mouth and scarlet lips, and the distracting dim- 
ple in one smooth cheek. 

Her carriage was grace itself—unconscious, 
et with a slight hauteur that was thorough 
reeding itself—an air, a style, a face and yoice 

that plainly told just what the girl was—brave, 
high-spirited, gentle and sweet; unselfish, noble 
and honest as the day. 

“Tt seems just a little strange that we should 
be going home on the same vessel, doesn’tit?” she 
said, directly, with another delicious little flush 
on her fair face. “ Isuppose you know Iam 

ust emancipated from school, and am return- 

g to dear old Fairlawn for the first time in 
years. Dear, dear papa, Iam so impatient to 
see him, and—” ‘ 

She had almost said—his new wife, but, some- 
how, the words failed her. 

“And I Gene peer gg Fairlawn, and every- 
body connected with it, Madge—and for one or 
two, who are heartily delighted at the prospect 
of having you home again, consider my mother 
and I first on the list.” ; 

She flashed him a swift, grateful little look. 

‘*Tt seems like a good omen—my meeting you. 
Do you know I have actually been, not bine, 
but—depressed ever since I received papa’s sum- 


over yonder? Oh, it is Miss | 


ugent was always | 


mons to come home? Perbaps it is because I 

have been sick on the voyage, but, there have 

been times when I feel such a strange presenti- 

ment of gloom and eyil about. my going to Fair- 
wn. 


He smiled reassuringly at the ve, wistful 
face lifted so earnestly, i mite Neh to his, 

‘**T am sure it has been because of your physi- 
cal condition. There is no reason ima; ble 


why you should not look forward with more 


than ordinary anticipation to your return home. 
You go to a paradise, Madge, and toa father 
who very justly idolizes you. He is looking 


| very well, too, or was when I saw him the day 
| I sailed, th 
| its best,” 


ree months ago, and Fairlawn was at 


Her blue eyes lighted gladly. 

“Tam glad to hear that! I love Fairlawn so 
dearly, Carrol, and papa, darling papa!—but, 
it will not seem quite like going home—notias it 
would have been had papa not married again. 


| You have been abroad three months? Oh, then, 


perbaps you did not know?” 
It certainly was news, and just a little sur- 
prising, considering that Mr. St. Morris had 
n a widower so many years. A second mar- 
riage—a_ step-mother—this, then, was very evi- 
denily the cause of Madge’s unpleasant ‘fore- 
odings, and, in his kindly, sympathetic heart, 
Mr. Champion quite agreed with her, 

“Tt is news, entirely, tome. My letters from 
home have been particular] pe inreaching 
me, or, I dare say, I would have been able to 
tell you all about it. Have you any acquaint- 
ance with your—with Mrs. St. Morris?” 

She shook her head almost sorrowfully, 

“IT never had even heard of her until papa 
wrote me he had selected a wife—a. ‘sister- 
mother ’ for me, for she is not. much older than 
I, papa says. Sheis very beautiful, he writes, 
the most beautiful woman he ever saw, and he 
loves her devotedly.” 

< sighed—a patient, pitiful sigh that touch- 


ed: him, 

‘*If he loves her, and she loves him, it will be 
all -you can ask, Madge, hard though it may be 
for you. But, in a very little while, you will 
realize how much better it is for your father to 
have a wife—the time, not far off, when you 
will be forming new ties for yourself.” 

He spoke very gravely, and kindly; some- 
how the droop of that proud, beaut head 
touched him unusually, . 

“‘ Perhaps,” she said, simply, ‘‘ At any rate, 
I mean never to let papa feel I am sorry; I do 
not mean to be sorry, if I can help it, and. I 
shall try to win her love and friendship; I do 
hope she will like me. Do you think she will?” 

he looked at him in a frank, appealing way 
that was irresistibly charming. 

“T certainly think she will” he said, laugh- 


ngly. 

aaa she joined in the little merriment, that 
seemed to make them better friends than ever. 

“Tell me something about onl Carrol,” 
she said, as he settled himself comfortably on 
rugs near by her. ‘Here I’ve been selfishly 
talking ‘I’ all the while, and really I want to 
know all about you, and your life and your 
prospects, Carrol! I never once thought to ask 
—you are not married, are you?” 

e smiled at her big, questioning eyes. 

“ Not married, Madge, but—I hope very soon 
to be. My darling is at home, this very mo- 
ment waiting for me to come to her!” 

An infinite tenderness in his eager tones told 
her how he loved the woman he so soon expect- 
ed to make his wife; and, in one of her sweet, 
impulsive little ways, Madge reached out her 
hand, her eyes softly shining, her lips smiling 
seriously, 

“Oh, that is good, Carrol! How you must 
love her| Tell me about her, please! Tell me 
how she looks, and what her name is, and all 
about her. Shall I like her?—will she like me? 
—for I shall know your wife, of course, Carrol, 
Fairlawn and The Larches were always 80 
friendly.” 

He took her hand and pressed it warmly. 

“You will love her pase oe could. not 
help it, Madge!. And I can answer for her af- 
fection for you. She is very beautiful, the 
most perfect woman I ever saw; but then, we 
lovers are all apt to think that, you see, She 
has lovely dark hair and eyes—such eyes as one 
dreams of, liquid, velvety, perfect. She is fair 
—there is never a vestige of color in her face; 
she is of middle hight, queenly as a princess, 
and graceful as a fawn. You are smiling, 
Madge; do you think I am enthusiastic?” 

She leaned her head thoughtfully back, 

‘*Oh, no, a lover eannot be too enthusiastic; 
but I was just thinking, Carrol, that you have 

mite accurately described papa’s bride—but 
then there are so many beautiful, dark-eyed, 
queenly women.” 

He smiled, almost indulgently. Yes—many 
beautiful, dark-eyed women, but none like his 
beloved. ; 

“She is a poor gil ciat she is fit to adorn a 
royal throne. She is cultured, refined, and 


proud; it isan honor to be loved by ber; and I 
account myself the most blessed man on God’s 
carts today that I possess her loyal, loving 
eart. 
His fair handsome faee was slightly flushed as 


\ 
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he spoke thus ardently of his betrothed, but, | 
Madge at him just then, her | 


© was not lookin 
thought and eyes were far out at sea. 

‘It is rather curious, but papa married a pen- 
niless girl, too. Really,Carrol, it will be amusing 
for you and papa to compare notes during the 
sr winter evenings coming. Oh, how good it 
will be to really; really be at home once more,” 

He echoed the wish passionately. 

** Tt will indeed! At times I feel the ship is 
merely crawling, so impatient I am to get home 
tomy Marion, my dori 

And then, Madge straightened suddenly in 
her chair, her face full of half-frightened pain. 

“Carrol! What does it all mean? Papa’s 
wife’s name is Marion, too! What does it mean 
—the description—the name—Carrol!—papa 
married a beautiful, penniless girl and her name 
was eect ae ge Nugent! Not your Ma- 
rion 

He rose to his feet at the same moment, look- 
ing at her with a white terror on his face, then, 
broke into a'shrill, harsh laugh. 

“Your father married a Marion Nugent! It 
isa joke, or a grand mistake, I don’t know 
which.” 

She looked at him pitifully, the tears starting 
to her eyes. 

‘It is true,” she said, softly, with the sound 
of sobs in her voice as she looked at his white. 
passionful face. ‘It is true—he has married 
your Marion Nugent. Oh, Carrol, don’t look at 
me like that! . |—indeed, indeed—I could not 
help it, and you look as if you thought I was to 
blame!” 


For he stood towering above her, dazed and 
consumed with some awful sensation that mas- 
tered him; then, he sharply turned away, and 
went unsteadily to his state-room, wondering 
whether he was mad or dying. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARION’S WORK. 

Tat vigil Carrol Champion kept in his state- 
room|! 

He locked the door, and flung himself in his 
berth, stupefied, bewildered, powerless to begin 
at the beginning and reason his dull way out of 
this horrible maze into which he had so sudden- 
ly_come. 

‘Marion—his Marion, whose head had so often 
lain on his breast while he looked love into the 
beautiful eyes, his peerless, perfect Marion for 
whom he had been ready to renounce even his 
mother’s love—she—false, treacherous, yes— 
married, lost to him! 

He could not realize it. He would not be- 
a clean could he accept such a cruel, cruel 
tru 

He lay there, cold, almost paralyzed in 
thought and sensation, . eagee coming to his 
senses as he struggled to recall Madge St. 
Morris’s words, her look, her tone. 

It-could not bea joke—no living person had 
need or necessity of perpetrating such a cruel 
jest upon him. Then, wasita mistake? God! 


w could there be a mistake? 
And a stinging thrill of mad Ten burned hot 
and fierce through his brain and heart as he had 


to believe it was not a mistake. 

But, what could it mean? What could it pos- 
sibly mean? Marion—lost to him, when she 
had sworn she so loved him, when she knew he 
worshiped her? 

“She never meant to be false—she loved me, 
she loved me—oh, God, to think it has so sudden- 
ly come to my having to say she ‘loved’ me! I 
eannot endure this t Heaven, my brain 
will turn—Merciful ! this is aw awful 
to endure!” 

He was utterly vanquished by the raging tem- 
of a love and black despair and 
ppointment worse than death, and in his 

keen anguish the tears fell hot and fast—a 
oe man’s tears, that most awful sight to be- 

For hours he lay there, in dumb, desperate 
woe, then, when the deck-was deserted by the 
passengers, he went up into the cold night air. 
and until the morning dawned paced up a 
down, up and down, alone with his hopeless 


misery. 

The battle was terrific, but the victory—such 
as it-was, came. He realized that for him bh 
and love and ae were forever dead. For 
him there was no blessed looking forward to the 
life that. was sweetest, best, to men; for him, as 
he looked backward, would be ever a cloud out 
of whose shadow he could never emerge. 

He thought it all over, out there, on the wide 
feat the midnight stars. He saw that 
it been ambition that had urged Marion to 
be so false to him, leaving _to the dead 
leaves of a withered hope. Henceforth he had 
no bright dream to indulge, nothing to look for- 
ward to that a few little hoursago had made all 
his coming life so fair a ssion. , 

Now, his one chief business was to nerve him- 
self, to endure in silence and dignity, to con- 
quer his sorrow if possible, or, at all events, to 
hide it away from all eyes, though the pain 
would be all the more terrible that he should 
keep it so hidden—though he realized that the 


_ blow had pierced to the very core of his heart. 


y, That next morning he sought Madge among 


the two or three ladies on the deck, and his 
pale, tient face touched her piteously as he 
ifted his hat, and smiled—not as he had smiled 
the last time. 

“‘T am afraid I was rather abrupt when I left 
you yesterday,” he said, very quietly, ‘“‘and I 
wish to just say—it has been an exceedingly 
bitter blow to me. How it came to happen— 
anything at all about it, can be of no conse- 
quence. It is enough that I have—lost her,” 
and his voice w husky, and an unspeakable 
weariness and hopelessness looked out at her 
from his eyes—eyes that had lost all their gay 
smiles, that were sunken, with heavy circles 
neath them. 

“T am so sorry—I am so sorry,” she said, 
sobbing, as she took his arm and walked away 
to a quiet spot where no one could see or hear 
them, and he saw the tears brimming over her 
lashes, her breast heaving with pitying agita- 
tion. 

‘*T know you are sorry, my kind little friend 
and your sympathy is very sweet to me, an 
because you are sorry and because you are 
my friend, Madge, you must promise me this 
—never, never be unkind or unfriendly with 
her because of this. Be to her, love 
her—do all you can to make her happy 
and then I can better endure. And—another 
thing, little friend—let us never speak of her 
after to-day. She is more than dead to me; 
her name must be lost to me just as she is lost— 
hopelessly, forever.” 

solemn quiet came into his tones that made 
Madge think of a last farewell over a closed 
coffin-lid; and she looked up at his face in a 
hushed, infinitely pitiful way. 

‘*T will remember,” that was all she said. 

They did not have much opportunity of see- 
ing each other again. Madge was busy looking 
after the packing of her state-room trunk, 
which her maid seemed to have no talent for ac- 
complishing, and almost before the engers 
knew it the good ship was within sight of the 
ce and wharves of New York city. Mr. 

hampion bade Madge -by in the cabin. 

‘*Mr. St. Morris will be on hand to take care 
of you, or else that would be my pleasure and 
duty,” he said, as he held her hand at parting. 
‘*T want to get away as soon as I can, for I can- 
not meet him—yet. I hope you will come and see 
my mother at The Larches, Madge, disregard- 
less of the fact that it will be impossible she can 
return your visits; but you will always be wel- 
come as the sunshine.” 

Her blue eyes shone like stars as she promised 
hi 


im. 

“Dear Mrs. Champion! Indeed I will come, 
Carrol.” 

“or I shall not be home very much, to bear 
her company. I think I shall take an extended 
tour abroad for a year or so, and then, when I 
come back, I hope % be able to call at Fairlawn 
and inquire for all your healths.” 

He smiled a and shook her hand again, 
pressing it warmly. 

“My good little friend, farewell.” 

And then he lifted his hat, bowed, and was 
off, leaving a strange, vacant feeling in Madge’s 
heart—a feeling too vague to define, but a feeling 
she never had experienced before. 

naceiinees fellow! Oh, I am so, so sorry! 
Tt is pi —and to think papa has been the 
means of it! Was it any wonder I had such a 
weight on my heart about coming home?’ 

If that had been the only trouble! But she 
little knew the sorrows, the woes that were al- 
ei or gk ar to her, the cup that the Furies 
had and were even now lifting toward her 
lips, every drop from which she was to drink, 
even to the very bitterest dregs. 

Carrol Champion took the first train for home, 
catching it by about two seconds, and reaching 
the village depét in the dusk of the evening, 
from which he walked the mile or so to The 
Larches, going in unexpectedly upon Mrs. 
Champion, who was busy at her sewing in the 
cosey morning room, where he had pictured her 
~ many times as finding her when he came 

ome. 

And—to come thus home to her! A sharply 
keen realization of what had befallen him was 
upon him in bitterness and misery as he aepped 
into the pretty, cheerful room, and Mrs. ¥ 
pion, hearing his step, sprung to him with a 
aw! exclamation of rapturous surprise and de- 


"He kissed her tenderly, holding her in the old 
caressing way she Ss aera so much, 
“Thank God my darling is home again! Car- 
rol, my_boy, I never can let you go so long 
again! You jook so tired and worn, and—not as 
you should look, dear—not as a son’s mother 
wants to see him look upon his return to the 
home that has been so lonesome without him.” 
He sat down wearily in his old accustomed 
chair, and then she saw even more plainly the 
whiteness about his temples, the wistful, heart- 
sore look all over his face. 
“But I come home as a man who has lost his 
, mother! Don’t oie her name, but I 
a all about it—that I have lost her—lost 
er 
Her eyes were full of wonderment, and an 
akable pitifulness. 


“Then you bave heard? Carrol, shall I not ' 


speak of it—of her? You do not want me to 
tell you how it was?” 

He leaned back in his chair. 

‘© What good can it do? One loses all that 
one valued; what matter, if it cannot be re- 
stored?” 

““True, but—oh, Carrol, why can_you not see 
she never could have loved you? She had not 
known Mr. St. Morris but a few little weeks 
before she married him! He is old enough to be 
her father; it was only his riches and his posi- 
tion that tempted her. The marriage was sud- 
den, and almost secret in its privacy, and of 
course a subject for universal gossip.” 

“Tt is almost past belief, even yet,” he said, 
musingly. ‘But when I heard it,”—and a reso- 
lute steeliness came into his low, quiet tones— 
too quiet, too passionless, for they told of a ter- 
rible constraint on himself—‘‘ when I heard it 
on board the home-bound steamer, from Madge 
St. Morris’s lipsp—you remember little Madge. 
mother—she is her step-daughter, you see—I— 
thought I should go mad. But since—now—” 

Despite his quiet words, the glitter in his eyes 
frightened her. 

“You have jos Yr to see she was false, and 
wicked, and treacherous! “You see—oh, tell me 
you see, my darling, that she is not, never was, 
worthy the devotion you lavished on her—tha' 

ou believe it is God’s merciful goodness that 

as intervened, and that there isa great blessing 
in it, somewhere!” . 
She seemed almost inspired as she plead with 
, and her clear, sensible words were not 
without their effect. 

‘You will never speak another harsh word 
against her, I beg, mother dear, because you 
know I—loved her so. But we will arrange to 
let it all rest as we let our dead rest, and—al- 
though my future looks dark and promiseless, 
yet, for your sake, I will put this trouble as 
much away as I can. I hope [am not a cow- 
ard who flinches from duty because of a wound.” 

The tears were falling slowly from Mrs. 
Champion’s eyes. . 

“My braye boy! You may depend upon it 
that tnd life is not wrecked by this one bitter 
trouble. If I thought it could ‘be so I would be 
indeed disconsolate. But, I can see clearer and 
further than you can—at least, just now. It is 
natural that you feel as you do, but time will 
change your feelings, and views, Carrol, m 
son; you will yet be happy and thankful for this 
dispensation that crushes you so cruelly, now.” 

e looked thoughtfully into the glowing heart 
of the fire—such a wistful, wi expression on 
his pale face that Mrs. Champion could have 
cried in her mother-anguish at sight of _it. 

“Tt may be,” he said, slowly, “but Iam not 
hopeful. fam crushed and stricken very sorely, 
mother—and the very best I can do, at the pre- 
sent, is to go away somewhere, and trust to 
time, and change, and—Heaven—to work a 
cure, or, at least, an endurance.” iene ley - 

“Te you think that is best—if you think it is 
the only wise course, my dear boy.” 

He suddenly rose from the chair, and paced 
up and down the room. 

“T cannot stay—do you think I could see her. 
day after day, Inowing—no! I must go until I 
get strong, mother. And did I tell you Madge 
was to beat Fairlawn? She has promised me 
she will see you often, although she understands 
you cannot visit her. She can _console | you 
while Lam away. She is a charming girl.” 

His hands were thrust in his pockets as he 
walked, his eyes following a pattern on the car- 
ee old habit of his from boyhood, and Mrs. 

ampion slipped quietly out, unknown to him, 
to superintend dinner for him—her heart heavy 
and sore within her as she thought of him and 
his burden of sorrow—and full of bitter anger 
as she remembered Mrs. St. Morris's beautiful, 
insolent face, as she had seen it in haughty, se- 
rene triumph, in the St. Morris barouche, that 
very day. 

“She has deeply wounded him, but, please 
God, not to the death! He is right—he must go 
away until the wound heals, and he can thank 
God for the scars.” . 

That evening mother and son had a long, seri- 
ous talk, and the result was that Carrol should 
travel for a year, at least, wherever the fancy 
took him, and that then, if it was agreeable, he 
should make his permanent home again at The 
Larches and lead the life that would be marked 
out for him. : 

** A quiet, eful bachelorhood,” he said. 
“Not an uncheerful, discontented life, I hope, 
mother, nor an unhappy, unloved one, while 

ou live—but useful and vigorous in its way, 

ike a plant that bears leaves, but no flowers af- 
ter its one first bloom,” a 

So he went away, seeing no familiar’ face be- 
tween then and his de e—went away to 
strive for the exorcism of the ghost of a mur- 
dered love, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A STRANGE RECEPTION, 

As Madge had told Mr. Champion, her father 
was promptly on hand to welcome her, reach- 
ing her, where she awaited him in the ladies’ 
re in, not five minutes after Carrol had bid her 


eu. 
It was a blissful meeting, and for a few little 
5 Se, ; Y 


», 


St. Morris's room a moment, and I will show 
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minutes Madge entirely forgot all her misgiy- 
ings, all her distress on Carrol’s account—even 
the fact that awaiting her at her home was the 
step-mother who had come between her and the 
father she so loved. 

Mr. St. Morris had a carriage in waiting on 
the dock, to which, after his directions about 
the luggage when they had passed the customs, 
he escorted Madge and her maid—a pleasant, 
blooming Englishwoman, who entertained a 
warm admiration for her young mistress, whom 
she had served for two or three years while 
Madge was completing her studies at the Insti- 
tution. 

They were driven to the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
where rooms were selected, and Madge rested 
and had her bath and made her toilet for din- 
ner. After dinner, Mr. St. Morris took her to 
the theater, and early the next morning they 
started for home. 

It had been a question with Madge whether 
or not sheshould speak to her father about Car- 
rol Champion, and tell him what she knew of 
his wife’s faithlessness, but she had decided it 
was clearly not her duty so to do. She had 
made up her mind that, so long as it was unal- 
terable, it would be more than folly to even 
speak of it. 

Besides, it would have been cruelty to have 
done it, for her father was so proudly happy, 
so perfectly content, that to have shown him a 
flaw in his diamond seemed the essence of un- 
daughterliness. 

He had spoken about her scores of times al- 
ready, saying how eager she was to welcome 
her ‘‘sister-child,” and Madge was grcwing 
curiously impatient to see the beautiful woman 
em influence over two men was so miracu- 
ous. 

An hour after the train had left the station 
that took Carrol Champion away, Mr. St. Mor- 
ris and Madge arrived by the early express, to 
find the Fairlawn clarence awaiting them, in all 
its bravery of liveried servants, glittering har- 
ness and champing horses. 

Madge’s eyes kindled at sight of the servants’ 
familiar faces, and she smiled delightedly in 
answer to their respectful salutes. 

All along the roadside, people who remem- 
bered her, but whose faces were not at all 
known to her, bowed and smiled, and Madge’s 
pure bright face was all alight at the evidences 
of good-will and glad welcome on every side. 

“Tt is so good to be home again, papa, al- 
though Iam quite a stranger. But to be whero 
Treally belong, where I was born, where every- 
body knows me—it is so sweet.” 

The country was looking fair and lovely un- 
der the smiling November sky that was blue as 
onaJuneday. A soft south-west wind stirred 
among tho leaves that were not yet fallen— 
leaves royal in their hues of crimson and orange, 
russet and frost-sparec emerald, and as the 
carriage dashed through the leaf-lined road, the 
girl’s heart was swelling with silent joy and 
thankfulness. 

She turned her head eagerly as they dashed 

ae The Larches, a swift cloud shadowing her 

Me Ey CS. 

“Car old acquaintances, the Champions’ 
oe you remember, my dear—The Larches. 

You used to be a favorite with Mrs. Champion 
and her son in those days. Carrol isa fine fel- 
low I hear, and very handsome, did you not 


say?” 

She had told him of the meeting on the steam- 

ship, and he had expressed his delight that any 
of her voyage had been made pleasanter 
y such an incident of travel. 

‘‘ He is a thoroughly good man, I should say, 
papa—and yonder is Fairlawn! Oh, my lovely, 
lovely home!” 

Her fair face was like some bonny picture, 
framed in by the casing of the carriage window 
as she sat looking eagerly out, and, as they 
passed through the gates, she had the horses 
stop while she spoke a word or two to the lodge- 
keeper’s wife and the little children whom she 
never had seen before. _ 

Then they drove on, rapidly, past the statuary 
and the sealed fountains, the summer-houses 
and leafless arbors, and up to the grand en- 
trance whose doors § wide open. 

Mr. St. Morris’s face was just a trifle clouded 
as he saw that Marion was not there to welcome 
his daughter home, that not even the servants 
were in waiting to pay their respects to the 
child of the house. _ 

‘*Marion must be ill, or she has mistaken the 
time of your arrival, dear, else she would have 
been waiting with open arms to receive you.” 

The me dismay and disappointment on his 

& 


face somehow gave Madge a sensation of vague, 
momentary misgiving. But she laughed as she 
rung from the carriage. ; 
“Never mind, papa; 1 am not like a stranger, 
you know, and lam perfectly sat’sfied as it is.” 
“T will take you to her at once,” he began, 
but Mrs. St. Morris’s maid, a trim, pert youn 
woman in Swiss cap and blue ribbon ap 
on the threshold of the house, with a courtesy 
toward and her father. 
“ Please, Mr. St. Morris, will you step to Mrs. 


the young lady into the morning-room until 
Mrs, St. periamecernen * | 


Madge’s blue eyes flashed. 

“Thank you, but I decline to be received in 
the morning-room asa guest. Papa, your wife 
is to 5 ill; you better go to her, and 
Ellen and I will go at once to my rooms,” 

A strange unhomelikeness had come upon 
her for a minute and a desire to swallow an un- 


comfortable lump in her throat seized her, but | 


she bravely conquered herself. 

“Tf you will excuse me, my darling,” Mr. St. 
Morris said, and Madge saw the look of eager 
anxiety on. her father’s face at her suggestion 
that perbaps his wife had sent for him in conse- 
quence of some trifling ailment. 

‘““What can her wonderful influence be? 
Papa is infatuated with her, that is certain. 
And if she is only worthy of him I should be so 
glad!” for, somehow, Madge had never felt, af- 
ter Carrol Champion's confidence, as she had be- 
fore it. 

Mr. St. Morris hastened to his wife’s room, 
and Madge started toward the hall, quite to the 
surprise of Mrs, St. Morris’s maid, whose 
— i, pert message had been so quietly de- 
clined. 

“But I am not able to tell you whether your 
rooms are in order, Miss St. Morris. Those you 
used to occupy—if you were going to them—are 
used as guest chambers now. Mrs. St. Morris 
has given orders—” 

A little pink spot appeared on each of Madge’s 
cheeks, 

“T am very sorry to interrupt you, but I 
shall be obliged to act regardless of Mrs. St. 
Morris’s orders. I shall occupy my own old 
rooms, as I occupied them for years. Ellen, 
you may follow me with the sachel an 
wraps.” 

At the threshold she met Mrs. Butterworth, 
who had heard the carriage drive up, and who 
had only stop’ to’ don a clean cap with fresh 
ribbons and change one spotless white apron for 
another, before she rushed to meet her darling 
—the rosy-cheeked, affectionate, willful little 

irl pahom she had known since the hour of her 
irt 


Mrs. Butterworth’s face was full of undis- 

ised delight and she came hurrying along, 

er arms ready for the eager welcome Madge 
gave her. 

“My darling Miss Madge! How blessed it is 
to see you once more—to have you home again! 
And you've not lost a bit of your pretty looks, 
only you’re so big and elegant and kind o 
haughty-looking, for all the world like what 
your mother was!” : 

Madge kissed the plump rosy cheeks lovingly ; 
it was so good to see this dear faithful face once 
more, an cially dear in contrast to the 
strange racer ion she had otherwise received— 
a reception that somehow had annoyed her, and 
aroused « sense of indignation that she, coming 
home toher own father’s house, her birthplace, 
her own dear home, should be met as a mere ac- 
quaintance or even a guest might be met. 

‘¢ And youare the same dear old Butterworth,” 
Madge said, fervently, ‘‘OhIam so glad you 
are here to say you are pleased to seeme! d 
where is dear old Baldwin, and Evans and all 
the rest of them?” : : 

Mrs. Butterworth glanced at the girl still 
standing there, pert, contemptuous. 

“They're all as usual, Miss Madge, and are 
that glad to have the dear young | at home 


again, They would have liked to have paid 
their dutiful respects, but it wasn’t agreeable 
I believe to—to Mrs, St. Morris.” 


Something in Mrs. Butterworth’s tones, her 
manner, again aroused that vague sense of mis- 
giving in ge, but she did not say anything 
just then. 

“T am on my way to my rooms, Mrs. But- 
terworth, my own old rooms, I understand 
they have been intended for guest_chambers 
but of course it isa mistake, only. - Please sen’ 
mea biscuit and a glass of milk will you, Mrs. 
Butterworth? We breakfasted very early, and 
I know papa likes a late lunch,” 

‘We have luncheon at half-past twelve, now- 
adays, Miss Madge. Mrs. St. Morris prefers it 
then, and dinner at six instead of eight.” 

And her father always preferred an eight 
o’clock dinner, and never could be induced to 
change to an earlier hour. 

““Well, you’ll let me have the cracker, any- 
how. ae rage Lag a ted 

Madge @ way, with light, springing steps, 
through the well remembered halls and u the 
grand staircase, to the door of her own old suit 
of rooms, the key of which was in the lock on 
the outside. She uttered a littleexclamation of 
delight as she entered and instantly recalled a 
letter of her father’s written some months be- 
fore his. marriage in which he had said he had 
written orders to Fairlawn to have her rooms 
entirely refurnished and decorated for her, and 
she had answered that she preferred to have 
the prevailing tint blue, since he wasso thought 
ful and generous. 

It was indeed beautiful enough to warrant 
Madge’s most enthusiastic delight. The walls 


| were covered with delicate blue satin 
paper 


with silver daisies, and a Leavy silver 
cornice finished it at the ceiling. The furniture 
was upholstered in blue = cd thi 
one sheet of blue velvet, wi 


in the center, and single ones scattered here and 
there. The curtains were blue silk under white 
lace, and the mantle lambrequin matched. 

There were pictures and flowers and books, 
conveniences for sewing and writing and draw- 
ing. There was a boudoir, piano, and piles of 
music—everything lovely and beautiful. The 
bedroom was furnished en suite, and the dress- 
ing-room as well, 

he morning sunshine was coming in a flood 
of glory at the oriel window, and a fire was 
burning in the silver grate. A canary was 
singing joyously in his gilt cage among the 
vines and flowers that adorned the window, and 
a low blue silk rocking-chair was drawn up to 
the fire. 

It was a home picture, arranged by Mrs. But- 
terworth’s motherly, loving hands, all unknown 
to the mistress of the house, and the tears rush- 
ed to Madge’s eyes as she noted the delicate 
marks of attention. 

“This is indeed home—my own, own dear 
home! I must be thankful and grateful—I am 
thankful and grateful, and papa shall never 
have to complain of the least lack of my dut 
to him or—or—his wife, Only—somehow it is 
a strange coming home!” 

She sunk down in the luxurious little chair as 
she thus framed her thoughts, and looked stea- 
dily in the heart of the glowing coals, sat there 
along while, many thoughts crowding her busy 
brain, and adding graver shadows to her sweet 
blue eyes, 

Until the light refreshment she had asked was 
brought to her. 

“‘T suppose I must dress, and see—Mrs. St. 
Morris, since I have not yet met her,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Was she ill, or, did she purposel 
arrange not tomeet me? Is she to be my friend, 
I wonder, or, does this strange reception mean 
—what?” 


CHAPTER X. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


MADGE had just completed her toilet, and 
was standing among the vines that grew so lux- 
uriantly in the eastern oriel window, when a 
low, deferential tap on the door, answered by 
Ellen, was followed by the entrance of Mrs. 
Butterworth, who had come to remove the tray 
and dishes—glad of even so Mk ake an ex- 
cuse to have a moment’s look at the young girl 
she loved so dearly. 

“Come right in, Mrs. Butterworth,” Madge 
said ie reg “7 was just thinking I would 

down to the parlor, ready to meet Mrs. St. 

orris when she went down. Iam anxious to 
see her—papa says she is so perfectly handsome. 
Isshe as good as beautiful? Is she as elegant 
and dignified as ceremonious, Mrs. Bufter- 
worth? 

Madge’s blue eyes were very earnest in their 
simple questioning, and Mrs. Butterworth’s hon- 
est face flushed uncomfortably before them. 

‘*She’s uncommon handsome, and no mistake, 
Miss Madge, and, that haughty and high-toned 

ow’d_ never think she was brought up poor. 

ut—Miss Madge, dear, it isn’t for me to sa 
what I think—you can find out for yourself, 
but I’m not over-partial to her.” 

A grave, thoughtful look was on the girl’s face 
as she listened. 

**But papa worships her—she must be good, 
or papa wouldn’t love her, would he?’ 

here was a wistful appeal in her tone and 
words that showed so plainly she hoped against 
her own convictions. 

“Mr, St. Morris certainly adores the very 
ground she treads on, Miss Madge—and now if 
yow’'re going down-stairs, I'll just take the tray 
and not be fathering you. Itis such a comfort 
to have you in the house once more.” 

A few minutes after Mrs, Butterworth had 
withdrawn, Madge went down-stairs to meet 
her father in the peu, who was evidentl 
awaiting her. He looked at her with fond, ad- 
oe oY ee and kissed her forehead tenderly. 

“Whata charming daughter Ihave! Dear, 
you are your mother over again—just what she 
was when I married her, and m highest hope 
for you is that you may be like het. 

Madge pressed his arm affectionately. 

“T hope so, too, papa. But where is the new 
mamma—the beautiful sister-mother I am so 
anxious to see? I thought you told me, papa, 
over and over again, that she was so eager to 
welcome me home?” 

A look of tenderest sympathy shone in his 
eyes. 

“Tt is a great ae ag at a to her that she 
was physically unable to be the very first to see 
you, dge. I feared there was something 
amiss when I did not see her on the veranda, 
and your own thoughtful suggestion that she 
might be ill, was correct. J found her suffering 
from severe nervous headache, but she insists 
she will be better in an hour or so, to see you. 
She sent her love, and kegs you will not take 
her a mt ceremoniousness as such.” 

He hardly finished speaking when they 
heard the sound of sweeping skirts outside the 
door, and in a second Mrs. Se Morris came in, 
in an exquisite home toilet of white piqué and 


and the t was | lace, and pink satin ribbons—the most ectl 
ha bunch of daisies | beautiful woman Madge a4 


had ever seen—more 


10 


beautiful than she had thought a woman ever 
could be, 

She came directly toward Madge, Mr. St. 
Morris stepping forward and introducing them 
in a pleased, proud way. 

“This is your sister-mother, my dear Madge; 
Marion, my darling, this is my daughter.” 

Madge turned her sweet, bright face toward 
Mrs. St. Morris, extending her hand in frank 

eeting. Mrs. St. Morris took the offered 

2and, and kissed the girl’s cool cheek. 

“T cannot say how very glad I am to wel- 
come you home, my dear Madge, nor how sorry 
{ was at not being able to greet you on your ar- 
rival. But—I am so surprised to see such a 
grown-up young lady,” and she smiled in 
Madge’s eyes, then turned to her husband with 
a little laugh; ‘‘you always gave me the im- 
pression of Madge’s being a mere slip of a girl.” 

Mr. St. Morris looked fondly at the sunny- 
haired, sunny-faced girl. 

“She certainly has grown up very fast, and 
—very charmingly.” 

“A desirable fault, 
Madge.” 

Marion was taking a mental survey of her, 
and she had spoken nothing more than the 
truth when she had expressed her surprise at 
ber pape 

She had heard Mr. St. Morris say often what 
a lovely girl his daughter was, but she had set 
his warm compliments down as being of tha 
kind natural to a fond paren and here, here 
was a perfect young Hebe, in grace and fresh- 
ness and sweetness, some one to captivate men’s 
hearts whether or no, and—why not Carrol 
Champion’s, some day or other? 

It was the very first thought that occurred to 
Marion whea she saw the grl’s rare, sweet gra- 
ciousness—the thought that, sooner or later, 
Madge and Carrol must come in contact; and 
the thought that by her own deliberate act she 
had putan impassable barrier between herself 
and him, did not in the least pyres: a savagely 
jealous pain at thought of his ever loving 
again. 

Those few weeks of married life had been a 
passing stran e experience to Marion St. Mor- 
ris. She had drank deep of the chalice of 
worldly pleasure; she had run riot in all the 
fancies that had seized her; she had secured for 
herself a position in society that was undoubted; 
she had preserved her influence over her hus- 
band in an incredible degree; she queened it 
royally in the mansion over which sho reigned 
undisputed mistress, and, while the first novelty 
was on it all, like the blooming fragrance on 
the rare-ripe grapes, she had been madly happy, 
congratulating herself daily at her lot in life. 
long as the novelty lasted—and such dews on the 
a ples of Sodom do not last over long—and 
i as the fruit begins to turn bitter in the 
eager mouth—! 

And that bitterness was beginning for this 
woman who had not hesitated to choose be- 
tween love and ambition—the outcry of her wo- 
manly honor had been cruelly hushed, in those 
days when there yet was a choice,and now,when 
there was no choice, the outery of womanly sor- 
row would not be silenced. 

It availed her so little, even thus soon after 
she had thought herself the most fortunate of 
women. It availed her so very little, that she 
was rich and envied, that she had her diamonds 
and her horses, for, after all, the same heart 
beat and throbbed within her, that same undis- 
ciplined heart, with its yearnings, its discon- 
tents, its emptiness. 

Even the elegance of Fairlawn was ig 
to pall on her, dear though it was to her senses, 
and, in her daily drives, for all the et 
elegance of her establishment, to one which ha 
once seemed the hight of human happiness, 
her soul was sick and tired of the beauties she 
had learned by heart. 

She drove past The Larches daily,and although 
Mrs. Champion only saw, accidentally, the cold, 
perfect face against the cushions, it would al- 
most have been her revenge could she have 
known the wild longings that stirred the heart 
beneath the silks and velvets for which Marion 
had sacrificed her boy. 

But—only Marion’s own heart knew its bitter- 
ness; nor, until themoment she looked in Madge 
St, Morris’s face, so lovely and spirited, did she 
ous fear that 


certainly, my dear 


St. Morris’s mind—a thought, a plan, an inspira- 


A thought that, had she dared to speak it, 
would have frozen with horror the husband who 
adored her, the girl who was that moment try- 
ing to make up her mind that she would love 
a respect the woman who was her father’s 
wife, 

A plessan social conversation followed, in 
which Mrs. St. Morris could not relieve herself 


of two impressions—one, that e was read- 

z her true character, that those Seright, Téso- 

Inte glances of hers saw bsg the gracious 

outer covering to the denths below; the other. 
eon! 


that she was not the easily-led, easily: 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


child she had e to find her, but an inde- 

dent, spiri girl who would never fail to 

o what was clearly her duty, or refuse what 

was not in accordance with the dictates of her 
conscience. 

“You cannot imagine how delightful it seems 
to know I shall have you always with mo, m 
dear, for com on and friend. Not that 
have been in the slightest degree lonely; your 

pa is too devo and considerate to allow 

jhat—but it will be trebly delightful at Fair- 
lawn now that you have come. e must have 
a grand party for her, Hugh, before the holi- 
days—to commemorate her om from school 
bondage.” 

‘Tt was hardly bondage,” Madge answered. 
“My school life has many pleasant memories 
from the time I entered upon it until my voy- 
age home.” 

“Oh, yes, your voyage home, my dear! You 
had a favorable passage, I_ hope, and congenial 
traveling companions?’ Marion remarked it 
very courteously, with a certain society heart- 
lessness in her tones. 

“Very favorable, thank you, and very plea- 
sant compagnons du poddge eens whom was 
an old boy-and-girl friend of mine, and an ac- 
quaintance of yours—Mr. Champion.” 

1t was wonderful—the control Marion held 
over herselt, even when the sound of his name 
sent her pulses thrilling fiercely. But neither 
her husband nor Madge, both of whom were 
looking at her, could detect a quiver of the eye- 
lid, or an accession of paleness on her face. 

But—the pang that cut through her at the 
words—“ an acquaintance” of hers! And yet, 
it was true, perhaps more than true, for she ad 
forfeited even the right to acquaintanceship, 
and the while her heart was breaking for long- 
ing for him! 
pace: met m oe esi eae ean for- 

or you, for he is remar! com- 
pany, and, as you say, I can reeaitly imagine 
you had a pleasant voyage home.” 

And he had gone almost crazed at mention of 
her name! 

Madgo Lad ator: @ sudden yraperae 2 sense 
of disappointment and—distrust in her father’s 
wife. 6 felt, by that ne unemotional an- 
swer, knowing what she did of the true state of 
affairs, that Marion was not only capable of 
cruelty and ambition, but also of treachery and 
insincerity, and with that unpleasant convic- 
tion came a still more dismayed feeling that she 

* such undoubted influence over her 

ther. 


‘* How can it be ible?” she asked herself, 
over and over, as the conversation pr 
piesa enough; ‘‘how can it be that papa 
oves ber so? Surely, he must not see, as, some- 
how, I see, that she is not worthy his jove!” 

But, watching the undisguised affection and 
poe devotion that marked every word, and 
ook, and attention, that Mr. St. Morris be- 
stowed upon his beautiful wife, Madge began to 
repent herself of her judgment—to herself 
she had been hasty and prejudiced, and, per- 
vs an censorious in her self-accusations. She 
told herself, in a sort of repentant sins that she 
must be jealous of this rare splen d woman 
who had stepped in between her and her father, 
and in atonement she would compel herself to 
cease her judging, and render to her father’s 
wife the gentle deferenco due her. 

And she honestly attempted that most impos- 
sible of all tasks—to stifle the voice of her pure, 


gush instincts that were warning her so faith- 
ture await- 


ay. against the dark, troublous 
er, 

nd succeeded so well that Marion congratu- 
lated herself when, several hours later, she was 
dressing for lunch—a look of trium: h on her 
face as she smiled steadily «t the reflection in 


her mirror. 

‘*T think I can make her like me, trust me, 
and, in a measure, obey me,” she told herself, 
in an exulting surety, then, a swift, gloomy look 
shadowed her face, and she suddenly compressed 
her lips in a thin, tense line. 

‘Only she shall not weave her net around 
Carrol! He is mine—mine, and no woman shall 
claim him while I live! I will go through fire 
and water— euns of flame and tem: 
of storm before she or any one else shall have 
him! It may be yada are foolish, but I fan- 
cied I saw a faint, interested gleam in her eyes 
when she called his name—m darling’s name 
—‘my acquaintance,’ oh, my —only an ac- 
quaintance! If she has formed a liking, I will 
erush it in the bud—if I crush her in doing it!” 

And with her fair hands clenched as they lay 
on 7 pera of a case, her head 

well up, her eyes of dauntless purpose, 
Marion St. Morris looked like a Ete we- 
man who would keep her word at all hazards. 
xi 
IN LEAGUE WITH LUCIFER. 


hry Rens ter, and to various causes, 
or oenres an by Madge, while Mr. St. Mor- 
ris was all watchful anxiety so long as Marion 


was gloomy and insisted upon keeping her 
rooms, and equally elated when she came smil- 
ingly forth, eclaring she felt better, and ex- 
ceeding herself in her sweetness and gracious 
bewitchingness. 

There were days when a terrible war was 
waging within her, times when into the eager- 
ness of her eyes there came a look of horror— 
terror of herself, that she had dared plan such a 

lan as had come to her, like an iration 

rom Satan himself, that time when sho first 
looked at Madge’s sweet face. 

She had learned that Carrol Champion had 
been home for one night, and that he had gone 
abroad again for an indefinite time, and she 
knew, as well as though he had told her, how he 
returned, and why he had gone again. 

She was both _ and sorely disappointed 
that he had left The Larches—glad that there 
was no immediate possibility of a renewal of in- 
timacy between him and Madge, and sorely dis- 
appointed that there was equally no immediate 
pro: + of looking at his dear face again. 

“But it suits my plan: it is as if the arch- 
enemy himself were my ally,” she thought, one 
stormy night in late November—the very last 
be of that month of lowering skies and gloomy 
*Bhe had been in one of her most charmingly 
exuberant moods all day, and now, at eleven 
o'clock at night, her maid dismissed, she was 
sitting in her boudoir, her white quilted cash- 
mere dressing-robe clinging warmly about her, 
her long, splendid hair streaming like an ebon 
cloud over her shoulders and down to her slen- 
der, crimson-cord-and-tasseled waist, her feet 
thrust in quilted silken fleece-lined slippers and 
ae daintily on the silver fender of the 

8. 


grate. 

““T wonder whether | dare undertake it,” she 
thought, as she fixed her _ bright, beautiful eyes 
on the ruby-hearted bed of coals, a strange, 
thoughtful, half-terrified, half-eager look in 
their dark depths. ‘1 wonder if I dare? He 
trusts me so, he loves me so truly, he is gene- 
rous and Laks ee of my base, evil nature 
as a baby would be. es, I am base, and evil, 
and unscrupulous, and every day that I see the 
rare sweetness of that blue-eyed girl and realize 
that there is a very human probability that sho 
will fascinate him when he comes home, I be- 
lieve I grow more and more desperate, further 
and further away from what Hugh St. Morris’s 
beige raropetay from te made h 

‘opping the gra er 
start nerromly: 

“Tt is a terrible thing to do,” she thought, 
musing]y; “can I do it? Even if she doesn’t 
win his love—even though no woman ever does 
—I want him myself—oh, I want him so, my 
darling, my own darling! And he would come 
back to me—if I were—free!” , 

She looked around the room with a curious, 
shrinking expression in her luminous eyes that 
took in every detail of the wealth and luxury 
that her husband’s love had lavished on her—a 
room, where if in any place in all of that spa- 
cious magnificent house to which he had brought 
her home, her thoughts should have been pure 
and true and wifely. 

The strange glitter in her eyes deepened as 
she arose from her low chair, and with her 
hands clasped behind her walked slowly, silent- 
ly as a ghost, up and down, up and down. 

““Yes—he loves me, he trusts me; he has 
given me the price I ask—more than I ever 

eamed of. I played hima cruel game when I 
let him marry me, and I did notshrink from my 
base ambition—that has profited me nothing, 
nothing! Yes—I am vile, vile, utterly un- 
worthy to caress the dog that eats the crumbs 
from his table, and yet— Oh, I shrink from 
this that I have almost decided to do; this that 
will in one little moment, by one little effort 
make me free to win my lover to my side 


again.” 3 
She ste suddenly and impetuously for- 
ward and threw herself in her chair again, 


trembling in every limb, her ot staring, ter- 
rified ant: yet desperate, at the fire as if seeking 
some answer, or aid, or encouragement there- 


in, » 
“To be free would mean so much,” she 
thought. ‘Carrol and I would be rich, richer 
than even he thinks to be, if he marries Hugh St. 
Morris’s widow. Even if I have only my in- 
come, and my thirds and Rosedell, we would be 
very rich; but,” and a little smile curled her 
ips swiftly, “Tecan arrange better than that, 
and the time of Carrol’s absence will serve me 
well. Madge is to have Fairlawn, and her Beat 
wealth will be her husband’s, and—if only Lisle 
answers my letter, if only he falls into my 
plan, all the St. Morris wealth will remain as 


Two da 
brother, 


seen in several who 
his father previous their coming 


ham. She not told him her plans, but she 
had spoken of her brilliant marriage and told 
him was in a position to greatly improve 


= 
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As yet she had no reply, but of the nature of | rienced as he spoke so lovingly, so patiently, | bread for breakfast was both extravagant and 
that reply she had no doubts whatever, and it | and always with her happiness in view. dyspeptic. 
was simply a question of a day or so’s time when | ““You are too good. Ido not—deserve—such And then—there came even worse times when 
Lisle Nugent should answer. his sister’s sui’) kindness,” she repeated, slowly; and then she | Effie’s little hoard ofj savings gradually melted, 
mens. | rather abruptly sprung from her chair. and no orders to play at church concerts, or 
‘* He must marry Madge,” she said, resolutely, | | “‘I4think you will have to excuse me, really,” | soirées, or for disabled substitutes eame—days 
aud with a look in her face that was most sig-.| she Said, a little harshly—#iid the unwonted | when even the cup of coffee was milkless and 
nificant. ‘‘It will be a grand thing for him, | harshness in her tone struck him as strange, al- | sugarless and the bread butterless. 


——— ~~ 


-You keep too late hours, my little wife, 


and—he is a good-looking, stylish fellow whom 
the Iadies generally like, so that Madge’ ma 
tail in love with him. ie she doesn’t it will 
make no difference—she must marry him, and 
Fairlawn will be saved to us.” 

That deep, inscrutable look did not lessen as 
she sat there, arranging her plans. 

“Tf ) can only acquire the courage to be 
prompié and resolute,” she thought. ee I can, 
there reaches before me a long, long life of hap- 
piness and love—if I shrink like a coward, there 


| 


| 


remains this—to continue to occupy the position | 


of adevoted wife, when my very soul sickens at 
the idea; to sit Pane ee and see my beautiful 
step-daughter winning all the sweets 


decrepit, querulous old man, full of whims and 
requiring constant attention, and—worse, worse 
than all, to accept the fact that Carrol is in- 
evitably lost to me! I will not! I cannot! I 
will be strong to do anything.” 

And she threw back 


ror over the low mantle. 

“The courage has come,” she thought, ‘the 
crisis is passed, and it seems strange I ever hesi- 
tated. Yes, I will be free—Lisle shall marry 
Fairlawn’s heiress, and no living being will ever 
know it was all the result of a woman’s unscru- 
pulous cunning—nay—” and a strangely pas- 
sionate tenderness swept over her face and eyes 
oud moutl i—‘‘ rather because a woman loved so 
well!’ 

She was standing before her dressing-glass, 
deftly braiding her hair for the night when a 
low rap on the door was followed by Mr, St. 
Morris’s entrance. 

‘*T saw the light under your door, Marion, so 
knew you were stillup. It is late—after twelve 
ae you do not need any beauty sleep, my 

arling! 

He Stood at the end of the dressing-case, 
watching her braid her hair. 

“You are not looking as well as you did at 
dinner, Marion—are you not feeling so rent 

am 
afraid Ishall have to use a little mild authority.” 

His tone was full of tenderness and solicita- 
tion, and as he spoke he laid his hand caressingly 
on her head and looked down in her eyes that 
drooped beneath his. 

“TJ believe I have taken a little cold,” she 
said, for she felt that he must surely notice the 
shiver that ran over her as his kindly tones ad- 
dressed her. 

“Tbopa not—wrap yourself warmly and sit 
by the fire a few minutes, Marion, and then get 
straight to bed. _ Don’t be sick—oh, my darling, 
the very thought of your being sick, dying, 
eurdles my blood! But then—you are so young 
a healthy and strong, it is far more likely to 


He had led her to the chair before the grate— 
the chair where she had sat when she had her 
wicked thoughts of him. 

“Sit down, dear, and put the sofa affghan 
around your shoulders. arion, you look trou- 
bled, what is it? Whatever grieves you is my 
grief as well.” 

He drew another chair beside her, and lifted 
one of her fair hands and was gently caressing 


it. 

“Troubled? oh, no,” she said, with a harsh 
little laugh that was so strangely unlike her 
bo ae musical one. ‘* What should trouble me, 

ugh?’ 

‘Nothing ever shall that I can prevent, sweet 
wife. If you have a wish that is ungranted, if 
shall be my pleasure to fulfill it. Are you tired 
of the country, Marion? Would you like to go 
to New York for the winter?” 2 

His goodness cut Lege her ‘heart like a 
knife-thrust, and she shivered almost in 


agony. L : 

“T would like to go for a short time, only— 

Fairlawn is the dearest place in the world tome 

—but Madge ought to see more society and 

gayety than is possible here at this season of the 
r. ¥ 


ear. : 
“My unselfish darling! Yes, our Madge cer 
tainly should go into society this winter, and it 
is partly on fer account that I wish to speak. 
She received a letter by this evening’s mail, 
containing an urgent invitation to spend a 
couple of months witha friend of her and her 
oie. Mrs. Edmeston. They live in a plea- 
sant house on Fifth avenue, and Madge would 
enjoy an excellent opportunity of being intro- 
duced. You and I can remain at Fairlawn, 
dearest, only running down when we choose. 
We can pass a quiet, cheerful winter alone to- 
gether, and then, in the spring, I will take you 
pe, and we will travel wherever the fan- 
cy takes us.” 
In the spring! ; 
“You are so good, Hugh,” she said, her face 
turned away from him persistently, lest she 
might betray all those horrid feelings she expe- 


cer- 


crave; to | 
be a young woman still when my husband is a | 


er beautiful head, and | 
smiled in the reflection of her face in the mir- | 
| and received her mail at the hands of the butler 


though but briefly. 

“Te is very late, Hugh, and there isa shop- 
ping tour to the city to-morrow—” 

e drew her lithe, slender figure to him, 
wrapping his arms about her waist, and laying 
his head softly against her cheek. 

“Tt is late, dear, and I will take my good- 
night kiss. Marion, my beautiful, I believe I 
am the happiest, most blessed man in the world, 
with ro truo love always mine!” 

He kissed her tenderly on her fair woman! 
forehead, and on her mouth—that perfect, 
lovely mouth. 

“Go right to bed, dearest, and cover up 
warmly, and to-morrow morning meet me with 
the assurance that you are entirely recovered 
from your incipient cold.” 

And—she went to sleep, after he had gone, as 
sweetly and pay. as achild whose conscience 
had not yet been wakened. 

That next morning she met him and Madge 
in the breakfast-parlor, with the smiling as- 
surance he had asked her to be prepared to give, 


as she sat behind the silver coffee-urn, as gra- 
cious and calm as though no tempest of horror 
had spent itself on her so few hours before, 

There were letters for both Mr. St. Morris 
and his wife—Marion’s a mere note from her 
brother, the sight of whose handwriting caused 
a little thrill to run hotly through her veins. 

He acknowledged her letter, ressed some 
pe ard and a great deal of satisfaction at its 
contents, and accepted her invitation to visit 
her at Fairlawn, a’ Sartre the day following 
as the one on which he would present himself. 

She looked up from his letter as she finished. 

‘““T have just heard from my brother Lisle,” 
she said quietly: ‘fyou remember hearing papa 
speak of him, Hugh? He has accepted an invi- 
tation I sent him some time ago, and will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“Quite right, Marion. You and Madge ought 
to make Fairlawn a Paradise for any young 
man. He is older than’ you, is he not, and un- 
married, and—” 

He had opened one of his own letters and run 
his eye rapidly over the brief, sprawling con- 
tents, and an exclamation of surprise, then a 
hearty, amused laugh, followed its reading. 

oy t a curious coincidence! My dear, you 
have heard me mention my brother Walter— 
my twin. brother, who has been in India for 

ears? You remember hearing of your uncle, 

adge? Well, he is in America, in New York 
again, aud is coming out to see us, to-morrow. 
at a curious coincidence it is!” 

If he bad known the flaming letters in which 
“Kismet” was written over what was to come 
he would not have called this combination of 
Fate only a ‘‘ coincidence!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT MARION’S LETTER FOUND. 

TwenTy-rouR hours before Lisle Nugent's 
letter was opened at Mr. St. Morris’s breakfast- 
table: a cold, lowering-skied morning; and a 
sunshiny-faced, Peet: irlish-lookimg little 
matron Bustling about in’ the miserably plain, 
almost comfortiless place that Lisle Nugent call- 
ed his home, 

That was the time, the place; and—the per- 
son—pretty, joyous, loving little Effie Nugent, 
who had married Lisle Nugent a twelvemonth 
before, because she loved him dearly, and did 
not fear to face the world with him, a | 
to share his poverty rather than to be se 
from him, choosing to help him earn the for- 
tune she was so confident her handsome, talent- 
ed darling would win, than to wait until the 
fame, the success, the dollars were accumulated. 

She had been a saleswoman in a large Sixth 
avenue house, and Nugént had become ac- 
quainted with her a_year or more before their 
engagement. He had admired her for her 
sweet, girlish joyousness of face and manner, 
pt at not long in learning to love her for her 
worth. 

Then an engagement had ee eee 
the few months of which young Nugent ha 
made more money in his profession than he had 
made in many a long day—enough, in his § jude 
ment, to warrant him in marrying Effie Home, 
rae oe up housekeeping in a humble, hap- 
py little way. 

At first, an. ere to play—music was Lisle 
Nugent’s ti ession, and he was a fine perform- 
er on both pianoand organ—were frequent, and 


rudent Effie saved a nice little sum every week 
From the money Lisle always poured in her 
hands when he came home flushed with de- 
light. At first there were delicious little din- 
ners, and dainty suppers,and a boutonnidre 
for Lisle’s coat an every day; then, 
thrifty Effie curtailed on the cheap, toothsome 
desserts: then, the suppers dwindled to simply 
toast and tea, and they decided that anything 
beyond a cup of coffee and a slice of home-made 


hen, the rent—miserable little pittance 
though it was in the landlord’s eyes—could not 
be met, and Effie wore her sacque in the room 
to save a fire while Lisle was out trying-to earn 
a bagi and it came to pass that, one by one, 
Effie sold their few little household goods, 
until there was nothing that could be dispensed 
with. 

On this especial morning, when Marion St. 
Morris in her magnificent boudoir, was framing 
her letter to her brother, her brother’s wife was 
basing about the cheerless little room that 
served for sleeping apartment, kitchen and din- 
ing-room—a sweet, girlish creature, not more 
than seventeen or eighteen, with chestnut-brown 
hair neatly coiled at the back of her shapely 
head, with innocent, well-opened blue eyes that 
had never yet, in the darkest hour of their mar- 
ried-life, looked at her husband with a shadow 
of repining or complaint in their glances— 
brave, pure eyes, that were shadowed now, 
when e was not there to see the thoughtful 
soe! in them. 

She had tidied up the room, straightened the 
strip of carpet, and brightened the fire in the 
tiny cooking-stove, and then, took down from 
the a ag a fat little smoked herring which 
she put to broil, on her own improvised broiler 
—the poker and stove-lifter stretched across the 
plate-hole. 

Then she cut two slices of baker’s bread, and 
drew a pitcher of fresh water—and looked 
out of the window to see if Lisle was comin 
in to his breakfast—this ten o’clock breakfast, 
for he had been out, as usual, hunting up the 
merest chance for work. Her eyes brightened 
as she saw .him coming, and she threw him 
akissas he glanced wearily up to the window 
—one of dozens in that big tenement-house. 

She dished the savory fish, and set out a tiny 
piece of butter beside her husband’s plate—nev- 
er once regretting there was none for her. 

His steps sounded slow and heavy on the un- 
carpeted stairs—Effie knew the discouragement 
and despair that weighted them, and her smile 
was brave and sunshiny as she glanced up as he 
entered. 

“Tt is real cold this morning, isn’t it, Lisle? 


But the herring is just as hot as hot! Come, . 


dear, while it is smoking—doesn’t it smell aw- 
fully hungry?” 

He stepped up to the fire and held out his 
hands to the warmth, a decidedly good-looking 
young fellow, as unlike his dark, splendid, im- 
perious sister as it was possible for brother and 
sister to be. He was fair, with usually a slight 
flush on his cheeks. His hair was light, thick, 
half-curling and cut quite closely. His te 
were bluish-gray—honest, loving eyes that 
looked pityine! , yearningly at his young 
wife. mouth was attractive, and a long, 
silky mustache covered it lightly; he had fine, 
regular teeth, and when he smiled his whole 
countenance lighted up charmingly, 

It was in his chin that all of his character re- 
vealed itself. It was small, short, dimpled, a 
eombination of irresolution, weakness of char- 
acter and yieldingness—and to an acute ob- 
server, his entire style, his manner, his gestures, 


his voice, betrayed a want of purpose, although ~ 


it_ was quite as evident that he was a young 
fellow of kindly, generous, free-hearted im- 
2 to who preferred right to wrong, but who 
iacked the will-power toenforce the right if the 
wrong were easier. 

He was dressed like a gentleman—Effie had 
been resolute and imperative in this respect, and 
Lisle Nugent wore his one good suit whenever 
he went out on the streets, while at home he 
changed them, and Effie brushed and dusted 
and hung them carefully away until next time. 
Now, he stepped inside the little closet which 
Effie pompously called ‘‘ Mr. Nugent’s dressing- 
room,” and ee his suit for the shabby, 
well-darned, spotlessly-clean gray clothes he 
wore in the house, while Effie set up his chair, 
toasted him a slice of bread; put the fish in the 
middle of the table, and sat down. 

“Come, Lisle—do you know I am starved? 
What a blessing that I am not a fashionable 
lady, for I never could wait until dinner-time 
for my breakfast!” 

She was as bright as a bird, but Nugent came 
moodily forth from his ‘ dressing-room,” and 


down with a bitter, hopeless look on his . 


8. 

“T wonder where breakfast for to-morrow 
will come from? Or dinner—or anything ever 
again? I have been all over, everywhere, aud 
there’s no way to turn a penny that I can see, 
and—old McFaddy stopped me coming in and 
says he wants last month’s rent and this by 
Thursday or—out we go,” 

He Nae sae dividing the savory bit of 
herring Effie had put on his plate—the choicest 


cut in the whole fish. 
““Well—we haven’t the meney, Lisle, and 
there’s no use fretting. Out we will go, and 


4% 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


thaps it will be the best thing. Do you know, 
Naaits and the sweet girlish voice grew thought- 
ful and resolute with gravity, ‘I think it is 
time I ceased to sit still here, and let you do all 
the seeking and worrying? I am going out to 
see if I can get anything, to do to-day—’ 

He laid his fork down, suddenly, and looked 
at her, with wan, despairing face. 

** And to think it hascome to this! My God!— 
to think that my little wife, the dear wife I 
meant to so cherish, so care for, should have to 
go out to look for work tosupport me! I meant 
to achieve fame and fortune. I was so am- 
bitious and confident. Iam young and proud, 
like other men, and—my wife is reduced to go- 
ing out to support me!” 

é laid his head on the table, hot tears rush- 
ing to his eyes, a choking sob gasping from his 
lips. 

Effie went around to him, and smoothed his 
handsome bowed head tenderly. 

“Don’t care so much, Lisle; indeed, indeed 
it is not right and just that you should have all 
this cruel fight with Fate yourself. Did I not 
vow to be your helpmate, Lisle? And I will 
be. Iam used to work, you know, and we will 
be cosey and comfortable until the tide turns in 
your favor again. It will, dear; I am as sure 
as that [ live, that there is something good in 
store for you.” 

He did not lift his head, and Effie stood a mo- 
ment longer. 

‘T wish you wouldn’t, dear,”she said, gently. 
“You make me—afraid—you regretted marry- 
ing me. Lisle, you are not sorry? You are 
not sorry you ever loved me, that I am your 
wife? Because—I can endure and be g for 
whateuer vomes, but—that.” 

There wasa great throb of passionate devo- 
tion in her low voice, and he looked up at her, 
smiling haggardly. 

“My own dear little love! You know it is 
only for your sake I regret this darkness and 
trial. You are my good angel, my hope against 
despair, my comforter!” 

at very hour Marion’s letter was mailed; 
and that afternoon it came to Lisle, handed to 
him by a music-dealer to whose place of busi- 
ness all Nugent’s mail was addressed—pitifully 
small as the number was. 

He read it, over and over, a sudden, almost 
painful hope thrilling him as be adually real- 
ized that there was a dawn of light at last. He 
answered it on the spot, appomting the next 
day but one as that on which he would go to 
Fairlawn, and then went home to tell his wife; 
wondering, bitterly, as he went, what other ar- 
ticle there was in the room he could sell to buy 
his railroad ticket, or whether he could borrow 
the requisite two dollars, or whether, by any ac- 
cident of Fate, it might be earned in the mean- 


time. 

“Didn’t I tell you there was good news in 
store for you?” she said, eagerly, excitedly, af- 
ter she had read Marion’s letter. ‘‘ Your sister 
isa rich woman—richer than any one in this 
great rich city of New York, and she will help 
you, Lisle—not make you a recipient of her 
charity ; you never would permit that, dearest; 
but rich people have influence, and she can get 
you a position, and you will receive a salary, 
and we will have our dear little home some- 
where—lI’ll go anywhere with you, Lisle!” 

Her blue eyes were shining through her tears 
—glad, happy tears. 

‘Didn’t youalways hear them say it is al- 
ways darkest just beforeday? I knew it, I felt 
it, Lisle, that your trial ie pe om was nearly 
over; and now, God is gi and youare to be 
comfortable and a man among men, as you 
eught to be.” 

Not a word of herself—all of him, all of this 
husband she loved so well, in poverty no more 
than in highest affluence, 

As yet, Lisle had not spoken a word; Effie 
was so exuberant, so full of excitement, that 
she had not given him a chance to say any- 


thing. 

‘*Of course you'll go, Lisle! It would be mad- 
ness for you to refuse such an offer—of course, 
dear, you'll go?” 

«Tf wrote her I would go,” he said, ‘if you'll 
tell me where the money is to come from to 
take me. I wonder what she means?’ he went 
on, half-irresolutely, half-curiously. 

“Never mind until you get there,” Effie said. 
‘“« And as to the money ”—she laughed, although 
her lips quivered—‘‘I have been out trying my 
luck this afternoon, and I have taken orders at 
my old employers’ to supply them with dolls’ 
knitted shawls and hoods and sacks—oh! the 
cunningest little things, Lisle! I shall easil 
make two dollars a week, and—Mr. O’Lara wi 
advance me a week’s wages if laskhim. Ill go 
right back and tell him just how it is.” 

jhe was all aquiver with excitement, and 
nervously donned her wretched little sacque 
and hat in which, notwithstanding the wear and 
tear, she was unmistakably pretty and lady- 
like, and Lisle let her go—let her go, to provide 
him the money to take him to Fairlawn. 

It was the very irony of Fate, but neither of 
them knew what automatons they were in the 
merciless hands of a power they could not gain- 


say. 
Lisle thought it all over while Effie was gone. 


What did Marion mean? He had never very 
portions, loved his sister; indeed none of the 
ents wasted affection on each other. He 
had known she was a remarkably handsome 
giz, and he also. knew she was not a girl of 
igh standard of right—not a girl whose prin- 
ciples were unimpeachable. e had never 
heard of her marriage, but was not at all sur- 
rised to learn she had made such a good mar- 
et for herself, but he was surprised in the 
midst of her surroundings of wealth and luxury 
she had remembered him and had offered to be- 
friend him. 

‘“*Tt’s not at all like Marion,” he thought: 
“either prosper ts has had the odd effect of 
making her thoughtful of others, or else she has 
some deep pec in it which will serve her 
ownends, Shewillfavor me, but, assure as she 
does, it will be because she can make me useful 
to her somehow. I wonder if I had better go?” 


He looked puzzled, thoughtful, indecisive—ah! | 


if only he had not gone! 

Effie came back, all aflush, all smiling. 

‘What a darling old Mr. O’Larais! He gave 
me five dollars, Lisle, and I am to pay back 
twenty-five cents a week—only I expect we'll 
be much better off before it is due. You take 
four dollars, Lisle, and I'll get on yey nicely 
until you come back. I'll see Mr. McFaddy 
and tell him we will be able to pay our arrears 
of rent in installments; for, even if your visit 
to Fairlawn is not all I hope it will be, we will 
not starve on two dollars a week—when J am 
chancellor of the exchequer!” 

So bright, so brave, so happy! 

And such a destiny awaiting her! 


CHAPTER XII. 
A WOMAN’S STRENGTH, 


Liste NUGENT certainly bore no appearance 
of the depth of poverty to which he was reduced 
as he stepped a the train that was to take 
him to his destination. 

His clothes were handsome and fitted him 
well. His face was intelligent, thoughtful, his 
manner that of a gentleman. At the latest mo- 
ment Effie had slipped out and bought him a 
dark-red rosebud and a geranium leaf for his 
coat—bought it out of the dollar she had re- 
tained for herself while her husband was ab- 
sent—and altogether he was as gentlemanly and 
handsome as any guest who ever had presented 
himself at the grand entrance to Fairlawn. 

“Stay just as long as your sister wishes you 
to, Lisle, and never mind aboutme. Ishall be 
b with my zephyrs, you know, and not at 
alllonesome. Enjoy yourself all you can, and 
be sure of a warm welcome whenever you 
choose to come home.” 

She had kissed him lovingly, and pinned the 
jaunty little bowtonniere on the lapel of his 
overcoat, and minutely inspected his gloves to 
see if there was a suspicion of rip or tear in 
the thick, soft chocolate kid. 

“You are all right, from top to toe, Mr. Lisle 
Nugent! Now, don’tlose your train; good-by, 
co hes , my dearest.” 

t had been their parting, and he had bid 
her be cheerful and hopeful, and assured her he 
would not be longer away than two or three 
days at furthest; and now—he was in his seat 
in fast train, fairly on his way to—what? 

A strange depression of spirits gradually took 
 ascine g of him as he went speeding along 

hrough the beautiful frosty morning, and in- 
stead of looking forward eagerly to what might 
be before him, he dwelt on the wretched past 
and the miserable present. 

‘*Not that I care so particularly for myself,” 
he thought, bitterly, “‘but for my poor little 
Effie. makes me wild when I see that she 
suffers for the want of what her husband is in 
duty bound to provide for her—it makes me 
wonder whether there is justice in Heaven or 
on earth! And when I look back at my boy- 
hood days and recall how my father brought 
his children up in idleness, and did not force 
me to learn a e that would have saved me 
Seen, what I am to-day, I could almost curse 

The Nugents had seen far better days when 
he and Marion were growing children, and Mr. 
Nugent had indifferently let them follow their 
own undisciplined inclinations and judgment, 
so that Lisle, with his love for music, spent 
nearly all the time over his piano or organ, and 
not being @ genius, but merely an exceptionally 

performer of certain styles of music, had 

me what all such unfortunate possessors of 
mediocre talent invariably degenerate into—in- 
capacitated for the manly, stirring duties of 
business life, ambitionless, music-mad, without 
the power of making a mark even in the mu- 
sical world. 

“T wonder what Marion wants of me?” he 
said to himself, m' ly. “Does she mean to 
start me in business? she a position about 
her eve property at ee cpghe eo erehe 
cannot imagine,” he $ puzzl ; 

tient little ‘wife s sake, I will do 


an —if she hires 8 a hee, Den 
spything so long as I know Effie would sanc- 

Loyal love to his wife was strong upon him 
as the con swept round the big curve that 


commanded a magnificent view of Fairlawn, 
standing on its crest of ground, far back from 
the railroad. 


His eyes kindled at sight of it—so imposing, 
80 poral in its extent and splendor. : 

22 ion has indeed done well with herself,” 
hesaid, as he took in, in one long, critical glance, 
the visible glories of park, and hall, with the 
December sunshine lying cold and fair on tho 

and old trees, the sealed marble fountains 

@ straw-enchained plants, the hardy, vivi 
evergreens. 

- Sorions place, and to think it is the home 
of a Nugent—a sister of mince, while my 
home—” 

A bitter look was temporarily in his eyes as 
he ju d out of the car, and looked about 
him. He was the only passenger fcr Fairlawn, 
and the station-agent treated him with the con- 
sideration due the expected guest of so great a 


house. 

“ The carriage is here for you, sir,” that offi- 
cial said, with delightful volubility. ‘‘The 
coachman drove round in the sunshine, while 
waiting for the train—horses a little restive— 
fine morning, sir.” 

Sure enough, Marion had sent the carriage—a 
magnificent, imposing clarence, its polished 

els shining, ifs plate-glass windows showing 

he luxuries of the dark, crimson satin curtains 

within. The horses were proud, high-stepping 

grays, radiant in silver harness, and the coach- 

man and footman touched their cockaded hats 
in pompous re ct. 

“Tt is Mr. Nugent, sir? Please step in,” the 
footman said, courteously, as he sprung down 
and held the door open; and then, closing it, the 
horses were off, prancing, and gay, through the 
beautiful winter landscape. 

It was almost like a dream to Nugent. He 
looked at the luscious crimson satin-damask up 
holstery of the coach, at the dainty tasseled 
card-receiver, the pocket for newspapers or 
books, another for pencil and paper, the speak- 
ing tube, the elegant knitted affghan, the white 
bear-skin into which his feet were deeply sunk. 

*“Marion’s ambition was always to ride in her 
own carriage,” he thought, still bitterly, for the 
contrast between his present surroundings and 
those in which he had left his wife was too 
vivid. ‘‘ And Iam riding in her carriage that 
has cost more money than many a man’s little 
home—and I am weak and almost faint from 
hunger! Whata sarcasm!’ 

The drive was not long, behind such trotters 
as Mr. St. Morris’s thoroughbred grays that had 
cost him twenty thousand dollars for the pair, 
and the grand entrance of Fairlawn was soon 
reached, and Lisle had ample opportunity of 
seeing nearer at hand the splendors of his sis- 
ter’s home. ; 

Tho carriage-door was flung open by the liy- 
eried footman, and a hall porter opened the 
inner walnut and plate-glass, lace-draped door 
that divided the large, square, blue-and-cream 
tiled corridor from the grand hall, _ 

“Mrs. St. Morris is expecting you, sir. Please 
step in the reception-room while I send your 
card of arrival to her.” 

His card of arrival!—Lisle Nugent almost 
smiled at the idea, and he hungry and faint for 
something to break his fast since the noon be- 


fore. 
“That ceremony is not necessary, my good 
fellow; just send word lam come—that will be 
all right.” , 

He slipped a quarter—Effie’s money—into the 
lackey’s Reon with the off-hand air that in- 
stantly gained him the reputation in that func- 
tionary’s opinion of being a “‘ regular thorough- 
bred”—and was shown into the gorgeous little 
reception-room, which seemed to him to be all 
silk—shrouded bay window, and glowing grate- 
fire, and mirrors. ‘ 

He had not long to wait, but he smiled to 
himself at the idea of having to wait so formal- 
ly on the sister with whom he had had many a 
squabble, not to say pitched battles—and not so 
very many years ago, either. : 

A neat servant girl came into the reception- 
room, bobbing courteously, and asked him to 
follow her to her mistress, leading him through 
spacious halls, lined with statues and bronzes, 
up shallow, wide staircases covered with mossy 
velvet carpet with blooming flowers in tubs 
ranged on either side on every step, past open 
doors that revealed glimpses of such elegance 
and luxury that the old bitterness was in his 
eyes as he thought of the little woman at home, 
amid her cheerless surroundings, working to 
support him, yet happy and cheerful asa bird 
ner a doce thal stood slightly ajar the girl 

a door i lar the girl 
mepped softly, and he heard his r’s voice 
for the first time in years—that slow, sweet, im- 
perious voice. 

“Come in.” ; " 

And he went into Mrs. St. Morris’s boudoir, 
and Marion half arose from her Jow chair before 
the grate fire, holding out her hand and smiling 
up in his eyes as he advanced toward her. 

“80 you have really come, Lisle! It has 

years since eae seen each other, and I 
am very glad to see you once more. 

Le cpa €ver and brushed his mustache 
against her forehead—about as much genuine 


~ 


affection in his act as in her low-spoken greet- 


It seems surprisingly strange that we meet 
under such uliar circumstances,” he said, as 
he set his hat down beside him, and took the 
chair she indicated. 

“Talways told youl would marry well, didn’t 
I? Ihave adhered to my ambitious resolution, 
and I have not forgotten you, you see,” 

“*T received your letter yesterday afternoon,” 
he said, rp Bromyh in answering it in 
person. The hint of help you could give me, was 
an overpowering temptation.” 

“Then you are as unlucky as ever, Lisle? You 
are just as I expected—poor, out of business, 
and—willing to let me help you?” 

She looked curiously at him, as if it could 
hardly be ible, so well and comfortabry he 
was dressed. 

“© Poor ’—‘ out of business!’ Well—rather! 
Marion, suppose for the sake of old times, you 

et me something to eat? I—I—am famished, 

‘aint for want of food, which I have not seen, 
or tasted since yesterday.” 

There was that bitter, desperate look in his 
eyes that Effie had always tried to drive away 
by her bright, loving nonsense. But Marion 
only arched her eyebrows in astonishment and 
exultation, for the lower he was reduced, the 
easier of accomplishment her plans. 

“Can it be possible—can it be possible, my 
poor brother! No wonder you lost no time in 
coming to me.” 

She rung, and to the maid who answered gave 
a quiet order. 

Mr. Nugent has not breakfasted, Tell Mrs. 
Butterworth to send up coffee, and toast, and 
eggs, and boiled chicken and jelly.” 

“Your music, then, does not support you,” 
she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ You remember I al- 
ways told you how it would be.” 

“Support me! I tell you I have almost stary- 
ed to death at it! I have come to be that most 
detestable thing on the face of the earth—a 
failure, a perfect failure. My bright, youthful 
dreams, my anticipations, are all gone, and it 
has come to pass that if I can find a way to earn 
enough to eat, and buy fire and decent clothes, 
I shall think I am blessed above ordinary men,” 
bi The hopelessness in his tone was pitiful to 

ear. 

“You are indeed more reduced than I ever 
supposed,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ But you need be 
no longer, Lisle. In my letter I told you I could 
materially change your prospects in life—I tell 
you now, that if you choose you can be inde- 
pendently rich—the richest man in the country 
—richer than I, or my husband.” 

He looked at her incredulously, bewilderedly. 
What was her drift, anyhow? 

“*T don’t want you to play any joke upon me, 
Marion,” he said, coldly. ‘‘God knows I am 
destitute, and if you can show me an honorable 
way to carn a salary to capport me in plain 
comfort, I will be your debtor so long as I 
live.” 

Marion smiled, and twisted her diamond ring 
round and round, 

“T am not joking; I mean literally every 
word I say» You have seen Fairlawn, and 
some of its accessories; you know what a 
glorious estate it is, and the immense wealth it 
represents and that goes with it, There is no 
reason why you should not be master and 
owner of if all, and if you will listen to my ad- 
vice I will explain. Only, I desire your oath of 
secrecy. 

He looked at her again, wondering whether 
he was, or was not, in right senses. His 
breath quickened, his cheeks paled. What did 


she mean? 

**T fail to understand a syllable of what you 
mean,” he said, directly, in a low, stifled voice. 
‘““ Whatever you choose to tell me, I swear I 
will preserve in sacred confidence; but,” and 
he leaned back in his chair again, ‘‘I think you 
must be insane, Marion.” | . 

She smiled straight in his staring, incredulous 


eyes. ri 

“Oh, no; I am in the full pat of all my 
senses, as you will see, but admit [ am keen 
and far-sighted and—venturesome. Fairlawn 
and an income of thousands and thousands a 
year will go to some fortunate man—why not 
as well to you as any one? Let me tell you. 
Fairlawn will be the inheritance of Mr. St. 
Morris’s daughter Madge—a beautiful young 
creature of seventeen or so, who has just re- 
turned from school in Paris, and who is heart- 
whole and fancy free. Lovers will flock around 
her, her father will let her marry whomsoever 
she will, and her husband will be the richest, 
most fortunate man in thecountry. I will give 
you every opportunity. I willsupply you with 
money to live likea gentleman, and—you must 
court and marry e St. Morris.” 

For a second everyt was dim and blurred 
before his eyes, 30 stupendous, so sudden, was 
the suggestion; so—so—he could not analyze 
the wild, chaotic Sones that rushed stupefy- 
ingly over him. His face paled, his heart beat 
fiercely, his breath seemed to come in jerking 

, at what Marion had said, at the offer she 
made him—the offer that was blinding, 


dazzling in its sudden beautiful temptation. 
Then, he sprung to his feet, horror-stricken 
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| that he had not instantly, “eicarcom eesatell| 
the thought that had writhed through him. 
“Tt is absolutely impossible—utterly, abso- 
lutely impossible.” 
His voice was hoarse, but resolute. Marion 
| looked closely at him, not at all daunted by his 


answer. 

‘And why, Lisle? Doubtless it seems impos- 
sible and romantic, perhaps chimerical, but I 
| tell you it can be accomplished. You need have 
no delicate scruples, for I should wish you to 
win Mr. St. Morris’s daughter fairly and 
mreandiy: You will admire her—every one 
does ou will love her, and I see no reason 
| why you should not please her. It is not im- 
possible—do not say so. Think of all you will 
gain, and tell me you will try your chances.” 

A groan burst from his lips as the temptation 
el upon him again, stronger than before; 
and again he thrust it from him, and sprung to 
his feet in an impulse of desperation. 

“T tell you I cannot, I will not think another 
minute of it. It is impossible, because I al- 
ready am married, already have a dear, loving 
little wife—” 

His impetuous speech was like a thunderbolt to 
her, but she controlled herself as the maid en- 
tered with the tempting breakfast on the silver 
waiter. 

“You may I will attend upon my broth- 
er,” and as the door was closed on her, she 
turned fiercely toward him, 

5 bg fle Be a Oh, fool, fool, 
fool! But”— and her black eyes began to shine 
with that resolute gleam that was so awfull 
significant, and her voice lowered to a dramatic 
whisper, as she touched his sleeve—‘‘it shall 
make no difference in my plans! You must 
marry Madge and be master of Fairlawn. You 
must—you shall |” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MAN’S WEAKNESS. 

A FULL minute of silence followed Marion’s 
low-spoken words; then, with a little laugh, she 
sapped back to her chair again, 

“Eat your breakfast, Lisle, and we will dis- 
cuss our plans afterward. You will find the 
chicken Ba 

She had changed sosuddenly from the intense, 
ceaperstemvenning womaninto the gay, careless 
hi again, that Nugent was astonished—and, 
somehow, felt a strange, deepening sense of her 
wonderful resoluteness Spmccpeh. He pushed 
the silver waiter away from as he sprung 
to his feet. 

“Do you think it is likely Ican eat of your 
dainties? Marion, you are my sister, but—you 
area wicked woman. I knew there was some- 
thing beyond ordinary kindness in your offer to 
me. I knew you would somehow subserve your 
own ends, but I never could have dreamed of 
such a te “ett scheme as this.” 

He was drawing on his gloves, and she watch- 
ed the pale, suppressed excitement on his face. 

th Don't be Se she said, presently, and 
every vestige of smile or persuasion was gone 
oan her resolute face. “You have circthetcerd 
pardonably idiotic in the past, but it is no rea- 
son why you should as op ree wreck a pros- 
pect so brilliant_as this I show you. True, in 
doing this which I counsel, you serve meas well 
as yourself, for it suits me to retain all the St. 
Morris pro; mt in your possession and mine, 
Hush, Li rs here is no need for you to start 
vehemently off like that, because you shall list- 


ou shall—” 
eighe suddenly controlled the impetuous cr 
sion that was gathering in her voice, and looked 
steadily up in his eyes. 

‘‘ How long have you been—married?” 

The contemptuous intonation in her tone was 
thrilling, and his pale face flushed. 

‘‘A year—fourteen months—long enough to 
learn my wife is the truest, bravest—” 

Her lips curled. 

sf e me the eulogy, please,” she said, 
quietly, a slow, ominous smile gathers on her 
mouth, a slow, ominous gleam beginning to ra- 
diate from her eyes as she steadily looked 
straight in his own. 

‘Fourteen months. You are just one year 
older than I am; i am not yet nineteen, you 
are not yet twenty. Fourteen months ago you 
were under age, consequently your marriage, 
unless oy commen of your father, was no mar- 
riage. © young girl whose angelic qualities 
I preferred not to hear isnot your wife in the 
eyes of the law, and you are free to marry Miss 
St. Morris.” 

There was @ suppressed triumph in her quiet, 
deliberate exposition of the condition of affairs 
that was not without its intended effect upon 


him. 
He made a low, horrified exclamation. 
“Marion! How dare you? We were mar- 
ried by a minister of the gospel, in church—” 
“T don’t care if you were married in twen 
churches and by as many ministers! I know of 


what Iams ing; you were under age when 
you married her, and I sup she was also. 
And I know that unless you sworn falsely 


as to your age, no minister or justice would 
have married you. Consequently you have 
laid yourself liable to the charge of pe ati 

uu s - 


if any one chooses to make it, and the 
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ment is, ten years in Sing Sing, and disgrace 
forever afterward.” , 

He sat tremblingly down in the chair he had 
vacated, her resolute, positive temperament 
leaving its strong impress on his weaker, uncer- 
tain, irresolute nature. 

“{-J—had never dreamed of such a thing. 
There was no one who knew or cared what I 
did; Effie was satisfied, and”— he made a des- 

rate effort to gain his bold confidence—‘*‘ who 
is there to prosecute me, even if I deserved such 
a punishment, which I deny?” 

he smiled slightly. 

* Because of the immense interests at stake, I 
will see that your father prosecutes you, that 
he proves your marriage null and void. He is 
aman who will do almost anything for money 
—and I will pay him well. And I, myself, will 
go to this—wife—of yours, and will tell her the 
truth about herself. 1 will affix to her name a 
stigma that never shall leave it. All this shall 
be done, and done at once, unless you accept 
my terms—marry the heiress of Fairlawn.” 

An appalled look was on his face; he fairly 
shivered at the horrible picture she had drawn 
—and a great, agonizing, pitiful yearning for 
his little wife burst forth in a groan from his 


fe li 

in ie ack true! You would not, you could 
not do it,” he said, brokenly, yet with a faint 
desperate defiance in his tones. 

“No? She said, smilingly. “Try me, Lisle, 
and you will learn what a woman will do when 
she has made up her mind that no barrier on 
earth is too impossible to cross that lies between 
her and her desired ends. Go toa lawyer, con- 
sult the statute books, ask any one with but a 
modicum of knowledge or common sense, and 

ou will find you can lawfully be arrested and 
imprisoned, And,besides—if this—Effie of yours 
is all you seem to think she is, she would be 
the very first to shrink from you in terror and 
dismay and wrath when she learns the unenvi- 
able position in which you have placed her.” 

That thought was.most appalling of all, and 
he sprung impulsively to his feet, once more ve- 
hemently drawing on his gloves, his hands 
trembling violently, his face white as ashes. 

“* My poor little girl, my little wronged dar- 
ling! I will right that unconscious wrong be- 
fore another day goes over my accursed head— 
she shall be my wife if I find there is a shadow 
of a doubt that she is not already.” 

Marion laughed quietly. 

‘* What an idiot you are, Lisle! You cannot 
better her position until you are of age; it will 
be months before that time comes. Make your 
choice. Will you go back to her, knowing she 
is not your wife, allowing her to be so awfully 
mistaken, and keeping her tied down to alife of 
poverty and suffering and disgrace, or, will you, 

or her sake as much as for your own, leave her 

to support herself honorably, while you secure 
riches, ition, and all that makes life worth 
the having?” 

He was utterly unmanned. In his secret 
soul he knew Marion would keep her word, and 
that his father, already his sworn enemy, would 
gladly join issue with his wealthy daughter, and 
—if not actually put him in prison, at least 
enter the case in the courts and thus separate 
him and Effie. 

It was a dismal prospect. He was alarmed, 
and weak, and bewildered. His natural irreso- 
lution—his cowardly shrinking from what was 

i toendure—his consciousness of Marion’s 
influence over him—his horror at the equivocal 
podiies in which he had so innocently placed 

ie—all combined to make this crisis of his life 
one of most fatal interest. 

Marion sat watching him, half-vaguely think- 
ing of the falsity of her argument—thinking 
how empty and wretched her own gilded life 
was, aad, yet she possessed all those things she 
had told him “made life worth the having!” 

He sat there with bowed head on his trem- 
bling hands, thinking, thinking, and every in- 
stant becoming more hopelessly dazed. 

At length he lifted his face—no more the face 
that had been so fair and youthful and bonny, 
despite its bitterness, when he entered the room 
in which this accursed temptation had come to 
him, but a white, set, despairing face. 

‘‘T—must—have time to decide. Ifeel—some- 
how—strange—here.” 

He lifted his hand and drew it yfoeage iG slow- 
ly, across his forehead, looking at the floor be- 
wilderedly as he spoke. " 

“Certainly,” Marion said, cares ye “Tt 
is decidedl ‘becter that you think it all serious- 
ly over. I will leave you alone for an hour or 
two while I am with another guest—Mr, St. 
Morris’s brother. You had better try to eat 
igs breakfast, and I will come to you again 

‘or your decision; and it must be positive and 
immediate, for delay is dangerous.’ 

She smiled in his staring eyes, and swept her 
elegant morning dress across the floor in de- 
parting, and Lisle sprung to lock the door, and 

hen fell prone on his knees in the middle of the 
floor, a great, heart-broken moan coming in a 
sobbing gasp from his lips. 

Whether it was an hour or a day that he was 
there alone he never knew. He only knew ho 
had through such torments as he hke- 
lieved only the eternally damned could endure, 
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That there was sense and reason and life left in 
him when Marion tapped at the door, and softly 
ealled his name, he mutely, vaguely won- 
dered. 

She gave a little involuntary recoil of horror 
at the result of her work—the utter, utter wreck 
of hope and happiness that wasin his face and 
eyes. But she instantly regained her nerve- 
power, and her will-power, 

“Well, Lisle, I have come for your answer. 
Is it to be starvation and disgrace, or shall I 
write to your father; or—will you be master of 
Fairlawn? Speak, Lisle!” 

His tongue clove to his mouth; he spread out 
his hands in an uncertain, imploring way, and 
looked up in her face as if trying to find 
mercy, ; 

Bub it was relentless in its beauty, utterly 
heartless, with the mocking smile parting the 
lips, 

“She will die—she will break her heart if I 
desert her.” 

The despair in his tones was touching enough 
to have moved the tender mercies of Mephisto- 
pheles himself. 

“She will die of a broken heartif she knows 
what you have made her; she will desert you 
when T tell her what she is, and to-morrow I 
shall see her and tell her.” 

Great drops of sweat were standing icily on 
his forehead. He bowed his head until his chin 
touched hisbreast. A re ae gay a 
minutes, while the little French clock tic 
musically, while the canary twittered softly in 
his cage, while a ruby coal fell from the grate 
—and then: ‘ 

‘*T_T—yield her—up!” And as the words 
left his lips in a hopeless, gasping tone, Marion’s 
heart throbbed with exultation, and nointuition 
came to Effie Nugent’s heart, as she sat, a 
in her sacque and shawl, crocheting the holi 4 
goods for Mr. O’Lara, and wondering how Lisle 
was enjoying himself, and what it was his-sister 
wanted him for—nothing told her of the sealing 
of her fate at that moment}, 

‘*You shall never regret ‘your decision, Lisle,” 
Marion said, exultingly, affectionately. ‘You 
have acted wisely and well, and although the 
parting with this girl will doubtless cause you 
some present pain, your brilliant future will 
compensate ten thousand fold. When you have 
your beautiful, high-bred wife clinging to and 
adoring you, and realize that all this Paradise 
of earthly beauty is all your own, when you 
have command of unlimited amounts of mone 
and ened all that it will buy, then—you 
thank me for what I have done.” 

“T think I will curse you to the latest day of 
my life,” he said, recklessly. ‘‘I am going, 
now, to tell her what I’ve done—” 

“Oh, no, Lisle; you are my guest, and you 
must not go away in such style, Mr. St. Mor- 
ris and Madge are both e ting to see you, 
and you must not think of leaving us for seve- 
ral days—at least until Madge goes on her visit 
to Mrs. Edmeston’s, in the city, where, as 
Madge’s friend, you will be welcomed freely. 
You shall have money, and you must provide 
yourself with the outfit a gentleman requires to 
appear in good society. our days of poverty 
are over, Lisle. You have a brilliant future to 
look forward to, if ever a young man had. 
Now, I want ree to write a letter to this girl in 
New York, telling her, briefly, that you not 
see her again, that there never was a marriage, 
but that you will see she never suffers. I will 
give her fifty dollars when I take the letter to- 
morrow, and, in your name promise five dollars 
weekly for her support. She will be better off 
than ever, her conscience cannot accuse her, she 
will soon get over any sentiment she may feel 
now, and you will both bless the 7 5 

She had pushed her writing-desk before him, 
and arranged pen and paper, and counted out 
ten crisp five-dollar bills, while she was speak- 


ing. 

“Hie had made his choice—or, rather, by virtue 
of his inherent weakness and want of manly 
coaraep and defiance—those accursed qualities 
that offset so many noble traits in his character, 
he had been powerless to decide otherwise. The 
die of fate was cast, and he was powerless un- 
der Marion’s influence. _ 

With slow, almost palsied motion, he took the 
pon and wrote his doom—her doom of hope and 
appiness. He inclosed the money, and then, 
laid his head down on the envelope that bore 
her name—as she never would call herself 
— when once she read it—and cried like a 


¢ 
an help her! oh, God, pity her and help us 

Into the silence that followed that one last 
outery of his tortured, fearful, but none the 
less suffering soul, while Marion rapidly, ap- 
provingly scanned the scrawl he had written, 
came a girlish laugh, low, sweet, clear as bells 
on a frosty morning, a music delicious enough 
to have made any man involuntarily listen, un- 
less it was a man bowed down as Lisle Nugent 
was. 

Marion smiled above his drooped head at the 
strange inconsistency of it—those bitter, bitter 
tears of Lisle Nugent’s, and that carefree, happy 
laugh of Madge St. Morris’s as 
Marion’s door, so unconscious of all that had 


ee within, so blessedly unaware of the 
troublous times in store when that merry laugh 
of hers would ring no more through the halls of 
Fairlawn. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BEGINNING THE GAME, 

SEVERAL hours before thearrival of Lisle Nu- 
ent at Fairlawn, Mr. Walton St. Morris had 
n met at the same little dep6t and conveyed 

to his brother’s, where Mr. St. Morris and 
Madge had received him joyfully, for. all it had 
been so many years’ since they had. seen him 
that he seemed almost: like a stranger to them. 

Marion had. welcomed him graciously and 
made him feel at once that he was at home in 
his. brother’s house, and ‘he, in turn, had gal- 
lantly congratulated his brother for her. 

He was th h St. Morris’s twin-brother, but 
looked years older. He had the same carriage, 
the same intonation of voice that Marion’s hus- 
band had, their hair, their eyes were very alike 
and they wore their beard in the same fashion 
—and there the resemblance ceased, although, 
meeting them in the twilight, one would as 
readily have been taken for the other as for 
himself. 

Mr. Hugh St. Morris was healthy, and robust, 
joyous and gay in temperament, young for his 
racri while Walton, from long residence in 
ndia, was shattered in constitition, a confirm- 
ed invalid, and usually more irritable and ner- 
vous than the contrary. 

He complained bitterly of the terrible cold of 
the beautiful December weather, had a roasting 
fire in hisrooms night and day, wore a gentle- 
man’s traveling cloak in passing from, room to 
room, and if he took promenade out of doors 
at midday, in the sunshine, was muffled past re- 
cognition in seal-skin coat, cap and earlets, 

evertheless his coming was a source of 
gare rejoicing to ge and her father. 
hey enjoyed his intelligent description of In- 
— mec erry rey their chef de waits 
making the most curries for 

alate. Madge indulged all is fancies, and 
took him for the sunniest walks in the grounds. 
She listened pathetically to his category of 
ailments, and never pooh-poohed them as im- 
aginary. She thoroughly reveled in delight 
over the beautiful curious things he had brought 


with him—carved idols, daintiest cashmeres, 
rare Indian jewels, silks soft as spiders’ webs, 
erépes and thin’ mul! muslins delicate as a 


dream, costly Indian china cups and saucers, 
and nee lacquered ware. 

Although this acquaintance with Mr, Walton 
St. Morris was not perfect] Gevsloped until 
later, still, by the time that ion thought it 
best to introduce her brother in the drawing- 
ras ne Madge and her father were on de- 
ligh y friendly terms with the long-absent 
one, 

Marion had thought it best to show Lisle to 
his rooms, and he kept them until just before 
dinner, Marion making for him the excuse that 
he had been suffering from one of the’violent 
headaches to which he was subject. 

At dinner he was to make his spare 
and half an hour before Marion had visii 
him, very. well satisfied with his pale, gentle- 
manly appearance, and never caring that the 
quiet, subdued manner was the apathy of a 
crushed, hopeless heart. 

The hours of that day had seemed like years 
to him. The sharp stinging edge of his grief 
had literally blunted itself. He knew he had 
irrevocably committed himself for the future. 
He realized that he had proved himself coward- 
ly and base. He knew that Marion would 
never give him the slightest chance to redeem 
himself except on her own terms—and all this 
knowledge had eaten into his soul until the ve 
acuteness of suffering had reacted upon itself, 
and the capacity for it was blunted. 

He had eaten the breakfast, cold though it 
had become, and drank the cold coffee almost 
sap for, stomachs rebel evea if hearts 


He had been ravenously hungry and relished 
his meal as a hungry man only can. He had 
taken’ a refreshing bath, had an hour’s quiet 
rest, enjoyed a cigar that Marion’s unwearied 
thoughtfulness had provided, and, all in this 
same apathetic way, had gone down to the 
drawing-room, where Marion met him gra- 
ciously, looking a very young duchess in her 
dinner toilet of dark lemon silk, with scarlet 
sage in her hair, and amethysts sparkling from 
her ears, at her throat, on her bosom, round her 


polished arms, 

It was a patrician scene—that spacious par- 
lor, with lustrous oe glowing, the ruddy 
light shining on the costly pictures, the gold 
cornices around the ceiling, the rich-hued vel- 
vet draj of ruby and lemon, the massive, 
luxurious iture, the open piano and organ, 


the thousand and one ornaments and elegancies 
that went to make one perfect whole. 

And it might be his! 

The thought flashed across him, in spite of 
himself, as he looked up in one glance, at 
his sister’s face, and he despised himself that 
she read the glance and answered it in her smile 
of triumph and encouragement as che led him 
up to her husband whe arese courteously, 


“This is Mr. St. Morris, Lisle. Hugh my 
brother, for whom I bespeak your best wishes. 

Mr. St. Morris shook ds with him in unaf- 
fected cordiality. 

‘*Glad to see you, sir—very glad to see keg 
Consider yourself perfectly at home at Fair- 
lawn, and remember one of my maxims is—I 
am never in a hurry to speed the parting 
guest. I am very glad to see you, my dear 


it was certainly such a welcome as was most 
fitted to touch a stranger-guest’s heart, and a 
look of almost boyish delight flashed out of 
Lisle’s eyes. 

‘You are very kind, sir.” 

“This is—my brother-in-law, Mr. Walton St. 
Morris, Lisle, our famous Indian guest.” 

Lisle bowed, and Mr. Walton half arose from 
his invalid chair, and nodded gravely and slow- 
ly, looking at his face searchingly. 

Then Marion turned to Madge who had been 
standing at a distant bay window, holding a 
magical conversation with a magnificent St. 
Bernard dog almost tall as herself, as he stood 
with his great paws on the window seat. 

a my dear, can’t you leave Duke a 
moment? Here is my brother, very anxious 
to see you. Lisle, suppose you go bring her 
here?’ 

It was the best possible introduction that 
Marion could have made, for had Madge had 
any suspicion of her father’s wife’s designs upon 
her, whieh she certainly had not, the informal- 
ity of it would have dispelled the suspicion. 

ge came forward—the sweetest, fairest 
creature Lisle Nugent had ever seen, her 
bright, frank face smilingly uplifted—a royal 
young maiden, whose purity of soul,whose high 
good-breeding, whose dainty graciousness was 
visible in every gesture, every motion. 
was very simply dressed, yet there was a 
large sum of money represented in the modest 
elegancies of her toilet of pale-blue silk and vel- 
vet, her heavy gold necklace and locket, and 
her bracelets, and one bitter pang thrust itself 
through his sore heart at the picture of con- 
trast that arose vividly before his eyes—eyes 
into which the bitterness and his involuntary 
admiration were so curiously mingled—the pic- 
ture of this girl, amid the luxuries that 
wealth unlimited could command, and—her, in 
her wretched little room, with her one cheap 
dress, and the linen collar she washed and iron- 
ed after every wearin —her, whose face had. 
never worn a frown for hi 

Looking at him, Madge saw a good-looking, 
gentlemanly young fellow, dressed in quiet 
taste, with a grave, refined face, and intelli- 
ar yet sorrowful eyes, which somehow 

rightened as she went frankly up to him, ex- 
tending her hand, as he advanced to meet her, 
in prompt obedience to his sister’s laughing 
command. 

“*T am glad to see you, Mr. Nugent,” she said, 
in her gentle, courteous way. 

““And I congratulate myself anew upon be- 
ing so highly privileged as to be a guest at Fair- 
lawn,” he returned, easily, Mime and then 
Madge bowed slightly and smiled her girlish 
acceptance of the implied gallantry, and so 
their meeting was over. 

The little party engaged in general conversa- 
tion, and ion narrowly watched the two 
young people, while, geadeeelys they drew their 
own little circle of conversation exclusively to 
themselves. 

More than once Marion saw a delighted look 
in Madge’s eyes, a swift, conscious flush on her 
cheeks, an unusual interestedness in her man- 
ner, and, judging from her own shrewd stand- 

int of observation and intuition, she was con- 

ident that the impression Lisle wasmaking was 
not an unfavorable one. 

They made a handsome coupe, and Mr. St. 
Morris glanced at them more than once as they 
talked and laughed in low, well-bred tones, 
and when, presently, Madge complied with Mr. 
Nugent’s request to show him the famous ferne- 
ries, and the two sauntered off, he involuntaril 
glanced at Marion, and caught her smile of tri- 
umphant approval, and thought what a nice, 
gentlemanly fellow his darling’s brother was 
and what a pleasure his company would afford. 
Madge for the few days she remained at Fair- 
lawn before her visit at Mrs. Edmeston’s. 

Lisle and Madge sauntered idly ulong, look- 
ing at passing objects of beauty and interest, 
both apparently in good spirits, both evident] 
as happy as youth, health and good looks should 
make anybody. 

While, in reality, Lisle’s heart was sore and 
wounded, refusing to be comforted even by all 
the glorious prospect before him, and crushed 
with the hopeless mourning for his lost young 
wife, lost forever to him by his own act. 

And Madge, decidedly liking him, neverthe- 
less could not help the mental contrast she made 
between him—pleasant, handsome, gentlemanly 
though he was—and another, whom she pitied 
for his sufferings with a pity she did not even 
_ her own heart know was dangerously akin to 
love. 

After a tour of the conservatories, Mad 
and Mr. Nugent returned to the parlors. Mu. 
sic followed, and then Lisle was at his very best, 
playing as only these well used te the practice 
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of the art can play, and Marion exulted at the 
Visible satisfaction he afforded both her husband 
an Be. 
Afterward Madge sung, her uncle Walter 
watching her affectionately, and then, refresh- 
ments were served, and the little family party 
se ted for the night. 
rion was exultant over her wonderful suc- 

cess thus far, and as was her habit sat an hour 
or so in her dressing-room after she had dis- 
missed her maid, thinking over all the events of 
ane day, and noting any progress toward the 
en 

“My scheme for Madge and Lisle has been 
most wonderfully successful,” she thought, re- 
joicingly. ‘It was an appalling obstacle to 
overcome—the boy’s affection for that girl, but 
Lovercame it, and even if he should weaken 
and allow his sentiment to overcome his good 
sense and his ambition, it will be too late b; 
this time to-morrow, for to-morrow morning 
shall see the girl myself, and she will never 
again allow him to see her.” 

A strangely softened expression came over 
her face, 


** Poor little thing! She will suffer, without 
doubt, and it will be an ungracious task for me 
to do, to destroy all her bright hopes, break 
down all her happiness and ruin even the 
memory of their past. But women are born to 
suffer—I suffer every hour that I look at Madge 
St. Morris's lovely riante face and think of the 
danger there may be to me, in hersweet beauty, 
when he comes home a suffer—ah, only 
spirits in torment know howl suffer every time 

think of the chains wherewith I have bound 
m —chains I shall sever—!” 

t was appalling to see the demon of resolute 
wickedness in her beautiful young face—the 
face Hugh St. Morris worshiped so madly. 

And besides that one especial wickedness that 
looked out of her eyes, and had found such an 
tates pete in her heart, was another feeling 
that had been growing more and more steadily 
from the hour of its inception—and that was 
aan she entertained for Madge St. Mor- 


It_ was the surprise of the girl’s bloomin; 
maiden beauty that had been the first source 0: 
vague jealousy she felt. She had somehow felt 
almost personally aggrieved when she discover- 
ed that Madge was not the weak, yielding, in- 
sipid bread-and-butter school-girl her own im- 
agination had painted her, and that feeling of 
personal displeasure had been vastly augmented 
upon learning of the old-time, newly-renewed 
friendship between Carrol Champion and 
Madge. Once or twice, Marion had essayed to 

in the girl’s confidence, in her sweetest, most 
Faningting way, but there was always that 
haughty reserve beyond which her father’s wife 
never could pass. 

‘“*T will never failin my duty to you, Mrs. St. 
Morris,” Macge had said, gravely, on one of 
those futile occasions, when Marion had told 
her how much she had looked forward to the 
happiness of the society of her husband’s 
daughter. “It shall be my Fviegs and 
pleasure to do all that papa’s child should do, 
and although I love the memory of my own 
dead mother beyond any loveI can ever give 
another, still—we shall be sisters, friends I hope.” 

And further than there, Marion never went, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
STRIKING A BLOW. 

MranwHiLe—what of Effie? 

All that first day of her husband’s absence 
she had busied herself with her crocheting, her 
thin, skillful hands fashioning into dainty 
forms the articles that would apa 80 many 
children’s hearts at the oncoming holidays, 

With every stitch, she wove bright, happy 
visions of their future—hers and Lisle’s, 

His sister would put him in the way of earn- 
ing a salary, and, even though it should be 
small, Effie knew she could manage Tr: 
Her most ambitious dreams were only for a lit- 
tle cottage of four or five rooms somewhere 
where there were trees and grass and great 
stretches of blue sky, a place where she could 
raise a few flowers, and haye her rocking-chair 
on the front piazza of shady summer afternoons 
when her housework was done, and she sat 
down to her pte 5 

With her own little earnings she would start 
an account at the savings bank: two dollars and 
a half a week, the year round—and Mr. 0” 
had said he could keep her busy at some kind of 
work or other all the time—would amount to a 
hundred and thirty dollars a year, and, in ten 
years’ time—by the time she and Lisle grew to- 
ward middle age—they would be rich enough 
to own their own little house—they would have 
considerably over a thousand dollars, including 
the untouched principal and the accumulating 
interest. 

Such pure, wifely dreams Effie’s were, sitting 
there, denying herself a warm, cheery fire, be- 
cause anything was good enough for her, and 
she wanted to save the coals for a rousing one 
when Lisle came back, and the day passed 
— , its close seeing a great pile of floecy 

ls’ shawls finished by her nimble fingers, 

After her ge of mush and molasses she 
lighted a little kerosene lamp and knitted 


again, retiring early, her last thought a lovin; 
prayer for her darling—just at the identical 
moment when Madge St. Morris was walking at 
Lisle Nugent’s side down the dim, fragrant 
aisles of the grand ne ee when his 
heart was swelling and thrilling with bitter 
pain at the con between the two women. 

In the morning Effie kindled a little fire and 
made her cup of coffee and ate her slice of 
toast, tidied up the dreary little room, and 
went industriously to work in, wondering if 
Lisle would return before night, and feeling, in 
the depths of her loyal little heart, by whose 
love she measured him and all his actions, that 
he most assuredly would not stay at Fairlawn 
over another night. 

“Of course, I shall not be—very—disappoint- 
ed if he remains two or three days,” she said to 
herself, eheerily, but all the same she was al- 
ready eager to see his dear, loved face = 
and to hear the news from his rich, thoug tful 
sister who had been go kind, 

Thenewsi Ah,itwas coming quickly enough, 
vec —. ve Leet Mrs. St. Morris wes 
si e -bound express, wrapped in 
her spxl-sieiie dressed in velvet, coming to bear 
the news that was to break a hopetul, glad 
young heart, that neither poverty, or dismay 
at the dark future, had had the power to crush 
while upborne by her husband’s love. 

It was about half-past ten that Effie, casually 
glancing from her one window, saw a carriage 
stop at the door of the house in which her apart- 
ment was—one of scores similar, and as she saw 
Mrs, St. Morris step out, pausing to give some 
word to the driver, Effie intuitively concluded 
who she was, and her heart gave a great thrill 
of rp comes | agitation, that was almost agony, 
for but one thought had occurred to her—some- 
thing had happened to Lisle, and his sister was 
come to break the dreadful news. 

A moment’s deliberation, however, convinced 
her that such a conjecture was very improba 
ble, Had any calamity occurred, a telegram 
would have m sent; besides, there was no 
look of distress or grief on the handsome. 
haughty face of the lady, as certain] would 
uae} been the case had she come on such an er- 
ran 

Then—surely, surely, Lisle’s sister must have 
come to take her to him—take her to Fairlawn, 

haps as a guest, perhaps to the little new 
ome—and by thetime on had toiled up the 
three flights of stairs—clean, light, but tedious 
of ascent, and uncarpeted an dreary, Effie 
was in a state of nervous excitement usual to 
her upon momentous occasions, 

Marion knocked promptly on the door, and 
Effie opened it, to see her husband’s sister, so 
rr so elegant, in her walking dress of black 
velvet, her long, graceful sacque of lustrous seal- 
skin, her walking-hat also of seal-skin with a 
curling brown ostrich feather, her elegant gold 
ear-rings and necklace and locket, her immacu- 
lately-fitting gray kid gloves—a woman with the 
air of a duchess, and a face beautiful beyond 
all faces Effie had ever seen, 

And Effie—with her wistful eyes, her plain 
alpaca dress, her meager surroundings—it was 
@ startlingly vivid contrast, and the first 
thought that Marion had, as Effie opened the 
door, was—what idiocy had ‘an her bro- 
ther that he could care for this girl. 

She nodded coldly as Effie bowed, and opened 
the door for her to enter. 

“Thanks, yes—a moment, if I am at the 
ee place. I am looking for a Miss Effie 

olme.” 

Effie smiled, as if at the unintentional mis- 


é. 
‘*Not Miss Holme now. Iused to be. Iam 
Mrs. Lisle Nugent. Please step in. I at first 


thought you were my husband’s sister, but I 
see now that cannot be, for she would know my 
name. 


There was a dignity and womanliness in the 
yours wife’s words and manner that showed 
ow superior she was to her station in life. 
Marion walked in, glancing curiously around, 
and thinking of the days when her own home 
had not been so very much better. She refused 
the chair Effie indicated, but stood beside it, 
one dainty hand resting firmly on its back. 
‘You are not mistaken: I am Mrs. Hugh 8t. 
Morris, the sister of Mr. Lisle Nugent, who is 
at Fairla my husband’s residence. I have 
come from him to see you on a matter of im- 
portant business.” 
The manner, the tone, struck vague fear to 
Effie’s heart, and her eyes dilated in questioning 


dismay. 
ae <3 business, Mrs. St. Morris—from my hus- 


n 
“From Mr. Nugent. And, as the subject isa 
peculiar one, I will not stand upon ceremony, 
or attempt at all to mince matters, but go di- 
pecs to the heart of it. In as few words as 
ible, I am come to tell you that in inquiring 
‘or Miss Holme, I inquired for you by your on- 
lyrightfulname. You are not, and never have 
been, Mr. Lisle Nugent’s wife, and it is his pur- 
not to see you again. AndIam commis- 
sioned by him to tell you these facts.” 
She stood there, cold, haughty, a merciless, 
beautiful demon, looking serenely upon the 
wreck she was making, upon the ified, af- 


frighted face, the parted, ashen lips, the dila- 
ted incredulous eyes. 

“*Mrs. St. Morris!” 

She ped the name in a tone of outraged 
pride, indignation, pain. 

‘*Ttis true; you are notmy brother's wife, and 
you never have been. I am—” si 

Effie interrupted her almost fiercely. 

“You do not know what a horrible thing you 
are saying! Not married! Why, we were 
married in St. Gerome’s church, by—” 

Marion smiled pitilessly, and her clear, even 
tones cut remorselessly into the young wife’s 
frantic explanation. 

‘*That does not matter. My brother was a 
minor—and still is a mere boy, silly and pliant 
enough to have been an easy tool in the hands 
of any shrewd, sharp girl—as I take you to be 
—who wanted to marry him, for his handsome 
face, or his honorable name, or whatever the 
reason.” 

Effie felt a deathly faintness clutching at her 
heart. What insult was this—what could all 
this horror mean? 

“* As I said, my brother was a minor when he 
contracted marriage with you, and, of course 
the marriage was illegal, and the ceremony of 
no possible consequence. To-day, yesterday— 
ever since you have lived with him, you are not, 
nor have heen his wife.” 

Effie sunk helplessly on the side of the cot, 
her eyes staring at Marion’s beautiful, heartless 


ce. 

“Not his wife—not Lisle’s wife! Then—oh, 
madam,”—and she sprung vehemently forward, 
laying her hand on Mrs. St. Morris’s arm, her 
lips visibly paling to a dying tinge, her blue 
eyes strained, heart-broken, and whispered 
hoarsely: 

“Tell me—if Iam not his wife—what am I, 
then?” 

And the awful question, from those quivering 
at went like the keen thrust of a sword to 

arion St. Morris’s soul, and, for one second, 
her eyes drooped uncomfortably before the Jook 
in Effie’s horror-stricken ones. 

“T take you to be a very sensible girl,” she 
responded, rallying instantly, ‘‘and that when 
you realize the position in which he has placed 
you, it will be your first duty, as becoming ina 
good woman, to accept his view of the case, 
and content yourself without seeing him again. 
You are young; the world is wide; you will get 
over it in good time, and I hope, really, that 
your next venture will prove more successful.” 

Effie stood still, the words falling like cold 
rain-drops on her ears. Then she lifted her 
head, with a desperate courage, a rally of all 
her women’s faith, and trust, and love. 

“T don’t believe a word you say! You are 
ashamed and disappointed that your brother 
has married a r, obscure girl, and you are 
taking this method to make me give him up. I 
never will give him up! My Lisle never sent 
such cruel, terrible news tome! Heis my hus- 
band, he loves me, and I love him, and unless of 
his own will and accord he tells mo he doesn’t 
want me any more, I will not believe a word of 
your false, slanderous talk!” 

She was almost beautiful in her righteous 

ion, in her loyal defense of her husband, 

er indignant protest against the wrong done 

her name, and Marion admired her, de- 
spite herself. 

**She is worth a dozen of him,” she thought, 
while she drew a letter from her muff—that 
letter over which Lisle had cried like a child 
when he had written it. 

She handed it to Effie, a slow, sneering smile 
on her lips. 

“T can afford to overlook your insolence 
since I am prepared to prove the correctness of 
my assertions. Perhaps, Miss Holme, you will 
recognize Mr. Nugent’s handwriting ?” 

Effie took the letter, undeniably addressed 
and written in Lisle’s hand, and—she read it— 
her poor face growing rigid and expressionless 
as she read the sentences in which he confirmed 
every awful word his sister had said, in which 
he distinctly, utterly renounced her—renounced 
her forever, bade her en eternal farewell, cut 
mo adri:t, alone, poor, heart-broken and name- 
less, 

Not a syllable left her lips, She read it over 
and over, cowering before it asa victim at the 
whipping-post under the lash, shrinking back 
against the footboard of the bed on which she 
had crouched, her face stony in mute prostra- 
tion of despair, her blue eyes unutterably, un- 
speakably desolate and terrified and heart 
broken. 

But still not a word. The crisp bills rustled 
across her lap, and fluttered to the flcor, The 
envelope lay unheeded where it had fallen, and 
Marion felt almost alarmed at the appalled look 
visible all over the stricken young creature. 

“You take it too much to heart, Miss Holme,” 
she said, more kindly than she had yet spoken, 
although she never once thought of. retreating 
from her own position. ‘You need not be so 
overcome: my brother will see that you are 
comfortably provided for so long as you remain 
unmarried. to look at it in a more hcpeful 
light, Miss Holme. Remember you are not 


really 80 much to blame; you are young; you 
will see some one else you fency, I dare say, and 
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in ten years you will have forgotten this little 
episode in your life. All you have to do is to 
consider him a stranger—not to see him, or, if 
you should accidentally meet him, act as if you 
were a stranger. You will become accustomed 
to it, and, my word for if, you'll not be sorry.” 

Effie still sat there—she may or may not have 
heard the cold, cruel words; and then, she sud- 
denly sprung from the chair, her eyes glitter- 
ing, her breast heaving as she scattered the 
money right and left. 

“Where is my hat? Whereis my sacque? I 
am going away—anywhere! This is not my 
never had any business here—I am not 

is wife—I have not even a good woman’s name 
—oh! My God! My God!” 

And she darted excitedly from the room, 
down the stairs, while Marion quietly collected 
the money, replaced it-in her pocket-book, pick- 
ed up the letter, and took her leave. 

“Tt really was the best thing she could have 
done,” she thought, as she Jeaned. back in the 
hired coach that took her ona brief round of 
shopping; ‘‘she hasleft her home, and will not, in 
all probability, return. She will get over her 
first dismay, sooner or later, and afterward—” 

But, her conscience told her there was a de- 
spair and an insanity of grief in the girl’s 
actions that warranted the idea of suicide, and 
that on her own soul would be Effie Nugent’s 
blood as surely as though she had dealt a mur- 
derous blow. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
A SUDDEN CHANGE. 

Manion reached home about midafternoon of 
that day, thoroughly well satisfied with the re- 
sult of her morning’s work, even though she 
could not completely stifle the voice that told 
her if her brother’s woe young wife went 
to her destruction, it would be herself who was 
the destroyer. 

‘The carriage and liveried servants were in at- 
tendance at the Fairlawn depét, and, somewhat 
to Marion’s astonishment, the footman handed 
her a note, addressed in pencil, in Madge’s hand- 


writing. 

Her first thought was, that Madge wanted an 
errand done in the village through which the 
carriage had topass, and by this little message 
commissioned Marion to perform it. 

But, as she sat comfortably back against the 
cushions, she read something that sent the blood 
bounding in hot, nervous agitation through her 
veins. 

**T think it wiser to prepare you for the otherwise 
shockingly surprising news you will learn when you 
come home, dear Mrs. St. Morris, Papa is very, very 
ill—the doctors are with him, and although they as- 
sure me the attack is not dangerous, still he is very 
sick. Be prepared.” 

Her husband very, very ill! Not six hours 
before she had left him ‘at the village station 
whither he had driven down with her, in his 
usual perfect health and happiness and strength, 
and now, on her return, she was met by such as- 
tonishing news as this. She twisted the dainty, 
lavender-tinted perfumed sheet of paper, in 
restless nervousness, her face thoughtful to 
sternness, her dark eyes gazing steadily out at 
the rapi eee landscape. 

Her husband ill, ‘‘not dangerous,” but ‘‘ very, 
very sick.” And a sudden seizure—was it heart 
disease, or a plexy, or paralysis, or a conges- 
tive chill? She remembered now of having heard 
him speak, once or twice, of not feeling quite 
up to his usual standard of health, but, busied 
with her other wicked schemes and ambitions, 
she had not heeded or cared. 

If only the way could be cleared. for her! If 
only she might reach her desired eee 
ments without staining her soul in the dye of 
the terrible sin she had made up her mind to do 
—for Carrol Champion’s sake! 

And a prayer, actually a wild, frantic prayer 
left her passionate, undisciplined heart that this 
sickness might be unto death! 

By the time the carriage reached Fairlawn, 
she was in the proces mood, outwardly, to see 
and thank Madge for her thoughtfulness, and 
to speak to Mr, Walter about his brother’s 
seizure, and to perfectly perform her duties 
under the sad circumstances. 

The physicians were assembled in the dress- 
ing-room adjoining Mr. St. Morris’s sleeping- 
room, when Marion went quietlyin. She had 
changed her street-dress for a babys ge of soft 
pay cashmere, with little knots of scarlet silk 

ere and there, and a tiny lace cap was on her 
beautiful dark braids—a fair, bewitching crea- 
ture as ever sent daft men’s senses. 

She went noiselessly across the floor, her black 
velvet slippers with their scarlet silk rosettes 

inking like snowflakes into the pile of the Au- 
busson carpet, and stood looking down upon 
her husband, lying white, still, in a heavy stu- 
por, the result of the attack he had suffered. 

“T wish he would die! The thought of my 
release presents itself to me like a glimpse of 
Paradise through the open eng gates! Lwant 
to win my first and only love back again. I 
want—I will make him forgive me, I will make 
him love me again, deeply, almost unpardon- 
ably as I have sinned against him. He shall 

Jove me, and trust me again—I have the power 
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to accomplish it, and—life will be such a hea- 
ven with him!” 
She was a_lovely vision, standing over him 
with clasped nena. <pertes lips, and eager 
countenance, and ge, coming quietly in, 
felt a thrill of sympathetic pirydon the young 
wife, whom she surely must have misjudge 
heretofore. 
She. step up. to her, and laid her hand 
lightly on Marion’s shoulder. 

re St. Morris, Dr. Betwyn wishes to see 
you, if convenient. Shall he come in? There 
is no danger of disturbing papa””—and the tears 
rushed to her eyes and her lips quivered—‘‘ he 
we remain as he is for several hours, prob- 
ably. 
Dr. Betwyn was ushered into the sick-room 
and presented to Mrs. St. Morris—a great hysi- 
cian, of whom Marion had only nt and 
never seen before. 
She lifted her beautiful eyes to his grave face 
in per tocely Siwied anxiety and grief as she 
asked him his opinion of the patient. 
‘*T see no cause of immediate danger, Mrs. St. 
Morris,” he replied, thinking how uy this ra- 
diantly-beautiful creature loved her elderly hus- 
band. “First attacks are seldom fatal, the sec- 
ondrarely, and years may elapse between them. 
Of course, such a seizure as this of your hus- 
band’s, dear madam, will affect him, more or 
less, and render him liakle to further illness, 
although, as I said, years may elapse before a 
second attack occurs. I understand he has 
been in good health up to date, which is in his 
favor decidedly.” 
Marion stood still as a statue, listening to 
git? lable from Dr. Betwyn’s lips. 

“Still, there is danger, whether remotely or 
more immediately. I understand you?” 
She spoke in low, restrained tones, that were 
readily construed by both the doctor and 
Madge as full of deepest solicitation and cour- 
ageous resolution to know the worst as well as 
the best of the case. 
Dr. Betwyn stroked his mustache carefully— 
a professional gesture he was in the habit of 


ng. 

““Well—yes, my dear madam, there are seri- 
ous consequences always to be contemplated.” 
*“* And in this case, Dr. Betwyn? I wish you 
to speak with absolute frankness. If my hus- 
band is to recover, I wish to have that hope to 
look forward to. If he—must die—” 

A sob came chokingly from her lips—it seemed 
to her, as she spoke aloud the words that bad so 
long lain silently waiting in her heart, that there 
was a strange, sudden appallingness in the idea 
of her wickedest desires being gratified with no 
aid of her own, 

Dr. Betwyn looked com ionately at the 
fair young wife who loved her husband so de- 
votedly, and Madge, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, full of self-reproof that she had ever en- 
tertained any doubts of her love for her own 
beloved father, pressed Marion’s arm affection- 
ately, the only unsolicited token of love and 
trust she had ever bestowed upon her. 

‘He will not die, dear madam; there is really 
no danger of his d ing now—for years, if the 
second seizure can be staved off. Ican confi- 
dently assure you of that.” 

Marion looked steadily at the doctor’s face, 
whose professional smile and attempt at hilari- 
ty did not in the least deceive her. 

“‘T have before seen cases of paralysis, Dr. 
Betwyn, and Pian in your professional experi- 
ence, can understand me when I say I would 
rather my dear husband would die, as he lies 
there now, than to recover his strength and 
health, only to be as I have seen other men— 
their mind and faculties impaired, their manli- 
ness gone, a dead intelligence in a living body. 
Dr. Betwyn, do you apprehend such an awful 
fate for him?” 

A heart-broken little sob burst from Madge as 
Marion’s low, quivering tones fell on the silence 
of the room. 

Dr. Betwyn looked straight in Marion’s eyes 
with a gravity that was a fate in itself. 

“Tam afraid of it—very much afraid, madam. 
I cannot say positively until he wakens from 
this sleep. Judging from his past admirable 
health, there is encouragement to believe such 
a deplorable result will not be the case, while 
taking the suddenness of the attack, and other 
symptoms into consideration, Iam led to fear 


the worst.” 
A silence fell like a death-pall, after his re- 
luctant words, on s beside the bed 


white as a carved marble woman, her eyes full 

of an inscrutable mystery, her lips compressed 

oaaly, her fair hands c das if in an at- 

— to control her feelings from their eyes. 
adge was shrinking k in her father’s 

easy-chair, her face covered with her hands, 

eee anguishful sobs shaking her slender 
e. 


On the silver mantle-shelf a little French 
clock ticked cheerfully; a ray of winter sun- 
shine darted slanting in sneagh a western win- 
dow, streaming across the bed, and falling full 
rfect face as she stood there. 
alf-bewildered at the prospect 
before her—a pri t worse than death, be- 
cause it was a death in life. _ 
Mr, St. Morris lay breathing heayily; then, 


upon Marion’s 
half-appalled, 


he feebly moved a hand, and Dr. Betwyn lean- 
ed solicitously over bim, to see the eyelids flut- 
ter open, the mouth attempt to frame some 
sound that struggled inarticulately there. 

But—no intelligible word came. No ray of 
intelligence was in the dull eyes that roved 
aimlessly around the circle of faces at his bed- 
side; the terrible disease had aimed straight at 
the throne of his manhood, and Hugh St. Mor- 
ris was that most pitiable thing on God’s foot- 
stool—an imbecile paralytic! 

He was so eatly changed, personally. 
While lying in that heavy stupor the change 
had not been so marked, but now, when the 
windows were open, and he moved his head, and 
opened his eyes, it was almost surprising to see 
the resemblance between him and his invalid 
brother, to see the look of instability, of physical 
prostration, of haggard features that marked 
the invalid of years not less plainly than this 
one, struck down in such awful suddenness and 


force. 

A little later the doctor went away, and 
Madge was persuaded to go to her own room to 
rest for a little while, and thereby gain new 
strength to assist in caring for her stricken 
father. 

Marion reported fully to her husband’s broth- 
er what the physician said, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, Mr. Walter St. Morris had had 
an attack of his own peculiar nervousness, and 
had taken to his bed. 

“T never thought Rese Hugh would have come 
tosuch a terrible end! To be sure our father and 
praniovaee both died of paralysis, but when I 

ve been the aing. one for years, it seems 
strange that itshould be he who isstricken down. 
Ithad better have been me, my dear—much bet- 
ter. Indeed, judging from the way I feel, now, 
with my heart so feeble, and this faintness in 
my chest, and the throbbing at my neck and in 
m temples, I wonder I don’t die!” 

ion had him made as. comfortable as pos- 
sible, and was reminded again, seeing him lying 
back among his pillows, of the new, strange re- 
semblance between him and his brother, lying 
back among his pillows, too, in the adjoining 
room. 

It was a strange position in which she found 
herself, and one which, at the first, perplexed 


her, so entirely had her husband taken all care 
and responsibility off her. 
But it did not perplex her long. She sent for 


Baldwin, and gave him instructions to go on, in 
all r ts, precisely as he would have done had 
Mr. St. Morris been absent for an indefinite 
time. She gave him certain authority, and re- 
quested him to render his accounts to her. 

She at once set about making herself mistress 
of all Mr. St. Morris’s affairs, and took the new, 
tremendous responsibility upon her with intel- 
ligence and determination, and gradually and 
resolutely began, within an hour of her discoy- 
ery that she was virtually mistress of Fairlawn, 
to rule according to her own ideas—in anticipa- 
tion of that time to come when, in deed and 
truth, she would reign in triumph. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE NEWS IN THE PAPER. 

Ir was nine o’clock in the evening of that 
day upon which so much of tremendously fate- 
ful importance had occurred, and Marion, her 
duties ended for an hour or so, during which 
time she had reluctantly allowed Madge to 
supersede her at the sick man’s bedside, had re- 
tired to her own room for the physical rest she 
certainly needed, and to quietly think over all 
the bewildering changes that had so rapidly 
followed each other. 

There had been the question of a hired nurse 
for Mr. St. Morris, su posted. be Dr. Betwyn, 
but both Marion and Madge had emphatically 
objected, and announced their ability and in- 
tention of devoting all their time to the patient; 
both of them, actuated by such widely different 
motives, declaring that none but loving hands 
should minister their stricken one—none 
but net fAle accustomed eyes should see the 
dreadful havoc the sickness had made, 

That question, then, had been promptly met 
and settled, and Madge had pleaded to be left 
in charge of her father until midnight, when 
she would call Marion. 

So, Marion had pone to her rooms, and had 
sent a message to the library, where she knew 
her brother to be, for him to come to her. 

She had only had opportunity of exchanging 
a word or so with him since her return from the 
city, and it was but natural that he should be 
all anxiety to hear the report of her interview 
with Effie. 

He obeyed her summons promptly, and in- 
stead of taking the chair to which she pointed, 
as he entered the room, he walked up to the 
fireplace, and stood against the mantlepiece, his 
head drooped on his band, his eyes fixed on the 


white shee rug lying like a huge snowflake 
pecese ion’s red-rosetted, velvet-slippered 
ee 


‘*T saw her,” Marion began, abruptly. “TI 
found the place readily from your direction, 
and the girl was at home. “Lisle,” and she 
looked steadily in his face that grew paler as 
she spoke, ‘Iam more ata loss than ever to 

d why you hesitate a moment in giy- 
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ing up that plain, unattractive, miserable home, 
for what I have offered to aid you in secur- 


ing.” 

fie threw up his head impatiently. 

**Don’t burden me with what you think—tell 
me about her. You—told her—all, and you 
gave her my—damnable letter?” 

He was in a fierce, desperate mood new to 
her, and it had grown ey him all the long 
hours of that day while Marion had been away. 
Tn the earlier morning, he had been charmingly 
entertained by Madge, and, true to his vacil- 
lating nature, his impressionable temperament, 
he had in a measure stifled his dull heartache, 
and tried to force himself into believing he was 
a most favored man, But, later in the day, at- 
ter that terrible time when Madge had discoy- 
ered her father im unconsciousness, in his li- 
brary, when gloom and dismay and fear had so 
suddenly fallen upon the household, and he was 
left alone, the reaction had set in, and this fierce, 
bitter mood had come upon him hotly, yet 
hopelessly, for by his own hand the deed was 
already done that would forever darken Effie’s 
faithful heart. 

Marion looked up at his stern, wrathful face; 
and her own reflected his sternness, mingled 
with a sudden alarm lest, even yet, his reckless 
obstinacy, or his sentiment for his young wife, 
should spoil ber plans. 

“You forget you are speaking to one who is 
trying to be your best friend,” she said, very 
haughtily, yet with a certain firm persuasive- 
ness in her tones. ‘‘ You will agree with me 
later—just as the girl agreed with me, when 
told her what yon knee I purposed to tell her. 
She accepted the situation with remarkable 
good sense—looked a little pale, to be sure, and 
seemed more angry and surprised than heart- 
broken Indeed—she was tooindignant totreat me 
considerately, although it was perfectly natural 
that she should be indignant—she actuall Es 
on her hat and sacque before my eyes, and left 
the room, assuring me that since it was not her 
rightful place, and she not your lawful wife, she 
would never again return to it.” 

Lisle was staring straight in her face, watch- 
ing every word that left her lips, his eyes burn- 
ing in their haggard glances, his lips twitching 
agitatedly beneath his mustache. 

“So—she sent me no mes—sage? She ex- 
pressed no regret—” 

Marion looked calmly back in his fierce eyes. 

‘“*Yes—she certainly expressed regret, but it 
was entirely on her own account. She sent no 
message, she did not even cry, as most women 
would have done. In fact, I give’her credit for 
more good practical sense than her ap} ance 
indicated. She has acted wisely and consider- 
ately in disappearing entirely, and in ing 
fully with me, when I advised that if, by any 
chance, you and she met, it was to be as stran- 

ers. £ course it was a shock, a distress— 

ow could it be otherwise? But beyond 
that—” 

She shrugged her shoulders, meaningly, and 
smiled, while Lisle stepped nearer her, with a 
quick, fierce motion, 

“T know you are telling me a deliberate lie,” 
he said, poorer ‘Between us we have 
broken as faithfula heart as ever beat; between 
us wrecked the purest life that God ever gave. 
She loved me; I was all she had; there was no 
one else in all the world to care for her, to kiss 
her, to speak a loving word to her, and my re- 
nunciation of her has crushed her, broken her 
heart! If she left you, I know well how and 
why she did it. Icansee her flying from you, 
despairing, insane with mad grief—and between 
us—we have killed her!” 

All the bitter fierceness had gone out of his 
voice by this time, all the hot flush off his face, 
and he trembled like a child as he leaned back 
again against the mantle, his head drooped de- 
spondiagly to the cool marble slab, 

It is time you made an end of such speeches,” 
she returned, coldly. ‘You have done with 
her, and even if you should repent yourself at 
this hour, and rush idiotically back to her, she 
would spurn you from her. You cannot re- 
sume the old wretched life, but you can cease 
to be a puerile coward, and begin the new one. 
She will never forgive you for deceiving her, 
or for renouncing ier? not one woman on this 
earth but would scorn you for a pitiful wretch. 
Therefore, be content, and by an effort of will 
and judgment and common sense, bury your 
past forever, and begin anew.” 

He plunged his hands in his pockets and stood 
looking fixedly at the bright fire. 

‘** Be content ’—great_ God, if I only could 
be content! Show me how to bury the past, 
teach me to forget I have been the meanest 
coward on this earth. Wait until I learn to for- 

et my poor, deserted wife is living her lonely 
ife in her cheerless home, and then ”—his voice 
faltered fora moment, but he resumed again, 
in a slow, tired, hopeless way—‘‘ you may make 
what you can of me, hopeless wreck that you 
have made me already.” 

He flung himself on the lounge wheeled up to 
the fire, just. opposite where Marion sat, and 
reached ont for the evening papers, that the 
eight o’clock mail brought from the city. 

They were yet unopened, for ro one had as 
reuch as thought of reading them, and now, as 
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Lisle slowly unfolded one, he let it drop again 
listlessly. 

“T wanted to speak to you about my hus- 
band,” Marion said, after a little pause. ‘‘Dr 
Betwyn desired we should secure a regular 
nurse, but both Madge and myself decided dif- 
ferently—on my part, partly because I supposed 
I might depend upon you to take your turn. 
Will you oblige me, Lisle?’ 

He slowly folded the paper into smaller com- 


pass. 

“Oh, yes, if I can be of any service. Mr. St. 
Morris is in for a long illness, I understand.” 

“He will never recover,” she said, in a low, 
strangely restrained tone. ‘*And while he 
lives, my fate will be to be tied, like the galley 
slaves, in olden times, to a living corpse. He 
will never regain his reason, He will lie on his 
bed for months, perhaps years, and murmur 
unintelligible sounds, and be fed and cared for 
like a child. He will know no one, never exer- 
cise judgment again. Think of the life I look 
forward to with him, and then, tell me there 
never was asorrow like your own miserable little 
annoyance.” 

A little gasp followed her sentence, as if the 
picture she had drawn was too unendurable to 
contemplate. 

He regarded her with inquiring eyes whose 

lance found no expression in words, Then he 
ifted tbe paper to scan the column of latest 
news, and suddenly sprung from the lounge 
with a low shriek of curdling horror. 

“What? What is it? For Heaven’s sake, 
Lisle, what is it?” 

For he stood, his eyes frozen to the small item 
on which they had fallen in lazy aimlessness, 
his lips parted in the struggling effort to breathe 
freely, his face ashen and rigid. 

Slowly his strained, horrified eyes read the 
few brief lines, whose heading had attracted 
his roving attention, and then the paper fell 
fluttering from his cold, nerveless hands, at 
Marion’s feet, and he staggered to the lounge, 
pays his face in his hands, and moaning 

ully. 
ap PE looked over the uppermost side of the 
Paper, and found the article, and it sent an ap- 
palled look to her face, and a tremor of guilty 
consciousness to her lips as they momentarily 
lost their beautiful scarlet bloom. 

It briefly stated of the finding of the body of 
a young girl who had, in a momentary aber- 
ration of mind, as was supposed, thrown herself 
into the river off one of the down-town ferry 

iers—a delicate, rather gracefully-formed girl 
din wretched clothes of black alpaca, a 
black sacque and a straw hat with a band of 
black velvet, and in whose pockets was found 
ninety centsin money. The girl had evidently 
struck in her leap, her face being bruised and 
cut beyond recognition, but identification 
might be possible to friends of deceased by the 
eard found in her pocket, bearing a penciled 
memorandum, “ Six doz. crocheted shawls, one 
doz. ditto hoods, E. N.” 

The article further stated that, after the in- 
quest the body would be interred in Potter's 

eld. 


Was it any wonder Marion’s heart almost 
ceased its beats as she read the pitiful story that 
meant so much to her? As the girl’s insane, 
despairing eyes had indicated, Effie had com- 
Lesion suicide, and—the blood was on, whose 

ea 

She read it over carefully, again and again. 
There could be no doubt, there was no mistake 
—and, even in his own estimation, Lisle was 
absolutely free to win another wife. 

He startled her by suddenly getting off the 


fa. 

“She’s dead, and—we’ve killed her between 
us! I—who loved her—have driven her to this! 
You—who had your wonderful, your accursed 
schemes, have killed her!” 

*“That is nonsense! She wasa free agent; if 
she chose to die rather than face poverty alone 
why shouldn’t she have her choice? You di 
not prefer to kill yourself, and she has effec- 
tually put an end to your complaints. Nothing 
now can stand in your way—even if you were 
idiotic enough to suppose there was the sha- 
dow of an obstacle.” 

“Do you suppose I will let them bury her in 
a pauper’s grave? Do you think I shall not go 
at once and—” 

“You will do no such thing, Lisle. Be rea- 
sonable—if itis possible to you. Suppose you 
go? What good can you do her? What harm 
will you not do yourself? People will talk; it 
will become a scandal, perhaps get in the pa- 


SO 


ors, and then—where is your chance with | 


adge?” 

As before, he meekly shrunk from his duty 
because of all that if involved that was un- 
pleasant, As before, he was powerless before 

rion’s dominant will. 

“My poor little wife! My poor, heart-broken 
qittie girl! No! I must leave her all uncared 
‘or, all unwept in that horrible Morgue, while I 
revel here in luxury! I am a base coward to 
the very last; Idare not go!” 

Nor did he go. The next day there was a 
line or so in the paper referrinz to the suicide, 
avd after thot, poor Effie was forgotten. 


Thedaysthat followed immediately wer: o2>s 


of genuine mourning and anguish to Lisle Nu- 
gent. He secluded himself for hours, and cried 
ike a child, in honest grief—hours when Madge 
was devoting herself to her father. Between 
whiles they met, always pleasantly, but the 
cloud of woe that had settled over Fairlawn 
was too deep and dark to admit of the slightest 
semblance of OVER: 

The days went on, Mr. St. Morris not improy- 
ing, and in the next room, Mr. Walter ying in 
the state of nervous prostration from which he 


could not rally. ge grew pale and thin 


with her assiduous devotion, until Dr. Betwyn , 


peremptorily ordered a change of air and scene, 
and she reluctantly consented to pay a quiet 
visit to Mrs. Edmeston, upon the lps, an’s 
assurance that there was no probability of any 
change in her father for weeks—perhaps months, 
So she went away, reluctant, sorrowful, op- 
pressed, carrying Marion’s most sacred promise 
to telegraph her instantly on the slightest 
change, and yet, little dreaming of how she 
should return. 

Lisle accepted his sister's invitation to remain 
during the winter at Fairlawn, and, in the long, 
quiet days and nights that followed, his im- 
pulsive fe faded, and he learned to be not 
only willing, but eager, to secure fair Madge 
for his wife. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A DAY AND A NIGHT, 

Tue days and weeks at Fairlawn dragged as 
if leaden-weighted, at least to Marion, who 
spent as much of her time outside of the sick- 
room as she dared to spend. Lisle Nugent’s ser- 
vices were poxing Sispome invaluable, and even 
at Mr. Walton’s ide, he was of t use 
and comfort, being gentle, sympathetic and in- 
telligent in hiscare. 

Madge remained in New York, living very 
quietly, receiving daily letters and a telegram 
every morning and evening from rion re- 
gardi § her father’s condition, and only, being 
induced to remain away from him the 
knowledge that even if she were with he 
would not know her. Her own health was 
quite impaired by the shock of her father’s ill- 
ness, and the quiet hopelessness which his men- 
tal condition caused her, and in the corres- 

mdence between Mrs. Edmeston and Mrs. St. 

orris, Marion learned that the longer Madge 
could be induced to stay the better Dr. Betwyn 
thought it would be for her. 

Fairlawn had never been so quietly gloomy 
in the years of its owner’s al ce as it was 
during those weeks when he lay on his bed such 
a pital semblance of: 

ere was no change perceptible in him, and 
Dr. Be , who came regularly out from the 
city twice a week, might as well haye stayed 
with his home patients for all the good he did 
—éxcepting, of course, the collecting his ten- 
dollar fee at each visit. 

There was no shadow of a change, and Mr. 
St. Morris lay there, in his sumptuous bed- 
room, among the soft pillows, ap ntly quite 
comfortable, but helpless as a babe a week old, 
with always the same unin‘ nt look in his 
dim eyes, always the same inarticulate sounds 


on his lips, until, there were times when it 
seemed to Marion she should raving mad, 
and do that d te thing she dared con- 


template, dared decide, long ago, 

Ever since his brother’s attack, Mr. Walton 
had been confined to his room, completely pros- 
trated and shattered by the shock his pid 
weak, nervous system had received. He was 
in no special way, but complained unceasingly 
of being sure he was going to die, past t soon, 
and once, when Marion was sifting with him, 
it occurred’ to her with a thrill of jealous r. 
that it would be in keeping with all the rest, 
this one should die, that other should live 
and live and live on. 

“ And he will never die! He will outlive me 
yet—for ifthis terrible commotion that racks 
my very brain does not soon cease, I shall die 
of fever or gomad! Ah, God, if he only would 
die and leave me free!” 

Marion had put on her seal-skin and gone out 
into the sharp, cold air for a long walk that 
should cool her hot,cheeks and regulate her 
feverish pulses. She had left Mrs, Butterworth 
sitting in her husband’s room, and felt free to 
remain as long as she desired, and so, instead 
of ordering her carriage, she started to walk, 
glad where the cold wind would blow on 


er, 

She went toward the village; it was the only 
road which she could take except another that 
was gloomy and lonesome in the extreme. She 
pomes The Larches, not daring to louk up, her 
neart beating fast and heavily as she thought 
of all that had been, of allthat might have been 
—and, with a sudden, ecstatic impulse, of what 
might yet be. 

She did not look up, but from a window 
where she sat sewing, . Champion saw ler, 

meenly, elegant, with no traces ou her face of 
the dull woe within her. 

“They say her husband cannot recover,” 
Mrs. Champion thought; ‘‘and—if she is free 
again, will she, dare she, cun she resume her 
influence over my boy? Hf only he had not--” 

Whoiemr her ne of thought, she resolutely 
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ended it by turning her eyes away from the 
slender, graceful figure passing her door, and 
Marion walked on through the village streets, 
stopping to answer inquiries for Mr. St. Mor- 
ris’s health; and then found herself fairly on 
the road toward the little ene at the Pine 
Stretch—that plain, miserable little house in 
which she realized, now, had been spent the 
happiest hours of her life—true, womanly hap- 
piness, when she and Carrol Champion had 
oved each other so well. 

It was still unoccupied, and sufficiently re- 
mote from possible prying eyes for Marion to 
venture to pause beside the gate and gaze, al- 
most wistfully, at the curtainless windows, the 
unswept dooryard. 

“Tt is here that I was my best and my 
worst,” she said, gloomily, her great, shadowy 
dark eyes roaming all over the brown rose- 
vines and leafless honeysuckle that ran riotous, 
in the sweet June days, over the little portico, 
where she and Catrol Cfiantpicn had d to- 
gether, her head on his breast, his.-arms around 
her, his kisses on her lips, the very last time she 
had seen him. 

How long, how long it seemed since then! 
Her whole soul went out in a wild yearning for 
him who alone was her lord and king, and she 
drooped her head in passionful despair on the 
low fence-post, all unconscious that some one 
was approaching from the depédt—some one 
with sachel and traveling ulster, whose nearer 
footsteps aroused her to the awkwardness of her 
position. 

She suddenly raised her head, and started to 
retracé her ‘steps homeward, merely glancin; 
toward the Ses and then her breat! 
seemed to su dently leave her, as she saw it was 
the man she most loved, most dreaded to see. 

Mr. Champion. touched his hat courteously, 
a cold, uncompromising look on his face that 
was just a tinge paler than before he had recog- 
bit Marion—a full moment before she had 
seen him. 

“Mrs. St. Morris,” he pronounced, distinctly, 
and with the coldest, most elaborate of bows, 
was passing immediately on. 

“]-—_I—did not know. you weré at home 
again,” she said, trying to assume a very mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, and succeeding fairly well— 
in her own estimation. 

All her blood was in ~avolt, dashing impetu- 
ously through her veins as she looked on his 
dear face, heard his beloved voice again—but 
the despair and longing that-were in her eyes as 
she realized the barrier between them, as she 
never, even in her wildest ‘thoughts, had real- 
ized itt . SRE 

To be near him—near#'this, yet—so awfull 
apart! To see the face shé loved best on eart 
wearing that look of coldness’ that would not 
have been on even’a stranger’s face! 

She looked up at him as she spoke, their eyes 
meéting forthe first timesince thatnight, months 
ago, when she had looked up in them with love 
unntterable. 2 

And such a look as was in his—such perfect 
contempt, and disdain, and. passionless stern- 
ness, for all the decided paleness on his face. 

“No? TI returned. from eg yesterday, 
and purpose to remain, Mrs. St. Morris, the ob- 
ject of my going abroad being’ pappily accom- 

lished sooner than I’ expected. regret to 
ve heard, through correspondence, of—your 
husband’s serious ess}; you will allow me to 
most sincerely offer you my best hopes for his 


recovery. 

5 et had accomplished what he had gone 
for; such courteous indifference was the result 
of his desperate effort to unthrone, to forget, 
the beautiful siren who had almost wrecked him. 

Marion knew, and knew he perfectly well 
meant she should so understand him, but no 
word of answer came to her lips. 

“T am detaining ‘you, Mrs. St. Morris,” he 
said, with slight, yet elaborate emphasis on her 
name, as if he knew the pain he inflicted with 
every repstition of it. And he lifted his hat 
with that well known, olden grace, and the well 
known, olden smile.that dened her. 

“Yes—you are detaining me,” she said, pas- 
sionately, “‘and, I dare say, you begrudge even 
one moment, when you have not seen me for 
months.” 

Her beautiful face was all aflush, her eyes 
big and full of such bitter, yearning passion; 
and he—lifted his eyebrows in well-bred ques- 


tioning surprise, and instantly was courteous 
attention. ! 
“T beg your pardon, Mrs. St. Morris,”—oh, 


if he only would not persist in giving her her 
name, she thought—‘I had no idea you wished 
tosee me. Tam entirely at your service.” 

It was driving her mad—this cold, polite in- 
difference which could not be met with any 
weapon butitself, and—she had no such weapon. 
Had he been angry, or reserved, or—_any thin nd 
but this perfect, gentlemanly courtesy_ wit 
_— there could not be possibly found any 

ti! 
w \t my service! Mr. Champion, oh, Car- 
ud 


rol— . 
passion, 
t had 


And then, she saw at once that her 
bee her heart-sick longing and 

ed her further than prudence, or—this man 
she had jilted, would allow. 
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A swift, stern gravity came over his face— 
ec though it was, and he looked straight in 
eyes. 


er 5. . 

< Mrs. St. Morris; if you will allow me, just a 
word, A few months 8g0 you forfeited all 
right to even the friendship of the man who 
loved you. You chose your own way, and no 
one more sincerely hopes you may find what 
you sought than he whom you nearly ship- 
wrecked. But,”—and that old, brilliant smile 
flashed over his handsome face—‘“‘ it is all of the 
past. Hearts do not break readily after all. 
And now, if you will be so good, I will walk on, 
faster than you will probably care to go.” 

He bowed again, and left her—to such 
thoughts of gloom, and shame, and despair that 

sshe was almost prostrated. 

How he had risen superior to his love for her! 
And she—would have crimsoned her soul for 
his sake. 

Of all her miserable days, that day was the 
most miserable to Marion. She walked home- 
ward, wondering how she could endure this 
new grief—this worst, most crushing grief of 
all, this most hopeless of miseries. 

Until to-day, she had known only pity for the 
hopelessness of Carrol Champion’s love for her; 
until to-day, she had only thought of him as 
loving her just as truly as she loved him, and 
regretting, keenly as she regretted, the barrier 
she had pe. between them. 

But—to find him—thus! 

As she removed her sacque and hat, in the 
warmth and luxurious quiet of her own room, 
she remembered something she had told her 
brother weeks before—that no woman would 
ever forgive or forget such an injury as he had 
inflicted upon Effie, in renouncing her; and 
now, it was coming so awfully home to her, so 
awfully home to her that neither would a man 
forgive or forget the woman who had so cruelly 
renounced him. 

All her hopeless sorrow was depicted on her 
face as she went almost mechanically into her 
husband’s sick-room, and Mrs. Butterworth 
looked _compassionately at her, little as she 
really liked her. 

But now, the young, beautiful face was so 
haggard and sad—and of course it was grief for 
her husband— a sentiment that commanded the 
worthy woman’s respect. 

‘* Your walk hasn’t done you so much good as 
I hoped, Mrs. St. Morris,” Mrs. Butterworth 
said, respectfully. ‘Shall Tsend you up @ glass 
of port, or a cup of hot téa? I think you'll need 
something, ma’am, if you sit up with Mr, St. 
Morris to-night, for I’m afraid he’s not quite so 
comfortable.” 

Marion stepped up to the bedside. The pale, 
haggard countenance was certainly drawn with 
pain, and the breath came in rather labored 
respiration. 

_“*T will telegraph for Dr. Betwyn if this con- 
tinues,” she said, quietly, smoothing the pillows 
carefully. ‘‘ Have you heard from Mr. Walton 
this afternoon?” 

Mrs. Butterworth glanced toward the partly- 
open door leading into the short, square corri- 
dor that in turn opened into the other inyalid’s 
room. 

“Mr, Nugent has been sitting there nearly 
all the time, and, although I did not see either 
of them, 1am quite sure Mr, Walton has been 
somewhat out of his head. I heard him once 
insisting that it was summer weather, and he 
wanted all the windows open. Mr. Nugent 
quieted him somehow.” 

Marion leaned her head dejectedly against 
the cushions of the easy-chair at Mr. St. Mor- 
ris’s bedside, her lips quivering. 

“Sometimes all this seems more than I can 
bear,” she said, piteously—and no one but her- 
self knew all of the “ali” she meant. 

Mrs. Butterworth went away and sent up a 
steaming cup of tea, and Marion, sitting in the 
dusk of the room, lightel only by the cheery 
glow of the grate fire, slowly, mechanically 
sipped it, spoonful by spoonful, her thoughts 
running on in their own undisciplined way. 

After dinner, which Marion had sent to her, 
her brother came in, and reported to her the 
change in Mr. Walton’s condition. 

“In my opinion, he is sinki rapidly, 
Marion. His mind wanders at intervals, and 
he will lie a long while like a dead man. I 
would not be surprised to have him die any 
moment. You had better summon Dr. Betwyn 
to-night, so that he will be here early in the 
morning.” 

Marion pushed her cup from her. 

“Die? Yes, he will die, and nobody knows 
him or cares, while he—” and she looked at the 
still form on the bed—“‘ he will live—live—live 
forever, ani I must drag my chains wherever 

he goes! Why cannot Heaven be just, be mer- 
ciful, for once, and take him?” 

<3 a leave you eerie Mpc easil y. 
conso) oO widow a blessing i 
would be!” ae - 

He smiled meaningly in her bitter, gloomy 
eyes. 

“You do not know in what desperate earnest 
I say it,” she said, sharply. 

“Nor do I want to believe you mean it,” he 
returned, as he went down to the dining-room. 

That long evening passed as all other even- 


ings had passed at Fairlawn since Mr, St. Mor- 
ris’s illness, Marion took up her position on the 
lounge in the sick-room, and her brother, really 
anxious and interested, volunteered to remain 
with Mr. Walton instead of the servant who 
usually performed that duty. 

The darkness and silence of the winter night 
fellon the world, and the piercing cold north 
wind blew in wailing blasts around the splendid 
mansion over which Azrael’s dark wings were 
hovering. 

And in that most uncanny hour of the weird 
night-time—at two o’clock in the winter morn. 
ing, the solemn, startling news awoke the 
household at Fairlawn, that Hugh St. Morris 
was dead. 

CHAPTER XX. 
BEGINNING AGAIN, 

THE announcement of Mr. Hugh St. Morris’s 
death was not the shock to society at large thax 
it would have been had not his long, pitiful ill- 
ness prepared people for it, and yet, as it al- 
ways is the case when death comes, it was ter- 
rible and in a measure startling. 

The first thing to be done, when the light of 
day dawned, was to telegraph to Madge, and 
directly afterward servants were sent to the 
village physician, the rector of the parish, and 
to whoever Baldwin considered it proper to in- 
form for their services’ sake. 

Several hours later, when all the immediate, 
sad offices had been performed, Madge arrived; 
just as Marion had expected she would, in a 
state of unnatural calm and nervous force that 
would carry her through for awhile. 

She went at once to her room, sending word 
to Marion she was come, and begging her to ex- 
cuse her until after she had seen her dear dead, 
and, full of thoughtful kindness, Marion sent up 
aeup of strong creamy coffee, especially sug- 
gesting that Madge drink it to tone her nerves 

uring the pitiful ordeal awaiting her. 

And, when the maid that had taken it, 
looking — so famnpling in the _ pink-and-gold 
breakfast cup and saucer with the gold spoon, 
and the pure white napkin on the silver waiter, 
and came back saying that Miss Madge had 
drank it feverishly, and returned her thanks 
for Mrs. St. Morris’s care for her in the midst 
of her own great sorrow—Marion turned her 
head away and smiled, a smile of relief and 
restfulness that had not before been on her face 
since that startling ery rung out in the dark of 
the early day. 

She did not leave her rooms at all, but, in the 
darkness and awful silence received whoever 
had absolute business with her, while Mr. Nu- 
gent attended to everything which he could at- 
tend to, between the times he couid spare from 
his sick charge’s bedside. 

“Your duties as sick-nurse will soon be 
over,” Marion said to him, that morning. 
‘*Now that—my husband is dead—I shall pro- 
cure a professional nurse to take care of poor 
Walton, or—better yet, I shall have him re- 
moved to a private hospital. I do not know 
what especial claims he hason me, and—I think 
I shall prefer Fairlawn without his presence.” 

The hours of that day wore wearily and slow- 
ly away, and Madge had been in to see her 
father, so changed by the cruel hand of Death, 
but so peaceful and still and forever free from 
suffering, that the thought wasa blessed relief 
to her as she stood gazing down upon him as 
well as she could for the heavy dark drapery at 
the windows, 

Her senses seemed blunted, somehow, into a 
dull, apathetic vagueness very new and dis- 
agreeable to her. She felt that it was all an un- 
accountable thing, somehow, this dead father 
lying there before her—she could not under- 
stand it, or suffer about it as the keen, sharp 
suffering had come to her when the telegram 
reached her, and she attributed it all to her 
state of health and nerves and—went away in 
that same, increazingly-dazed condition, men- 
tally, to feelan overwhelming desire to sleep, 
sleep forever. 

That next day the house was thronged with 
callers of sympathy and condolence, none of 
whom saw either Marion or Madge, but whom 
Mr. Nugent received with suitable seriousness, 

The New York papers of that day contained 
a column of obituary remarks, full of honest 
compliment for the character of the deceased, 
and deploring the mnyueerions Providence that 
called away one to whom life offered so much 
that was well worth living for. 

Lisle saved all the spepene remembers g with 
a bitter pang, how erent the eulogy on the 
one he loved best, and had treated worst, on 
earth, and Marion enced carelessly over them 
and flung them aside. 

“Of course Madge will want to read such 
nonsense,” she said, to herself. ‘It is enough 
for me to know that Iam free! Free! Whata 
sweet, sweet word that is—free!” 

Not a tear had wet her eyes all those hours; 
anstead, it required all her prudent self-control 
to conceal from the eyes of those with whom 
she was obliged to come in contact, the eager 
triumph she felt, that made her dark eyes shine 
and glow like stars, 

The funeral was a very grand one, and large- 
ly attended by hundreds of Mr. St. Morris's 
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Fairlawn, to look their last on his genial, man- 
ly face—and who were disappointed, for, in ac- 
cordance with Mrs, St. Morris’s express com- 
mand, the coffin was closed before the services. 

**He has told me, scores of times, how much 
he disliked the idea of being seen after death, 
even by his dearest friends,” she said to the un- 
dertaker. ‘‘ He preferred to be remembered as 
he was in life, and, when I take into considera- 
tion the fact that he was greatly changed by his 
illness, [ am justified in disappointing his friends 
out of regard for his own wishes,” 

{ And the undertaker in charge, being quite 
alive to the size of the bill for his services, 
agreed with the beautiful young widow in ev- 
ery respect, and spread about her expressed 
wishes, and obtained for her an increased ad- 
miration. 

While Madge was ill, and weak, and prostrate 
in her own room, refusing to see a doctor, and 
preferring only the attendance of her own maid. 

“T am heart-sick, Ellen—that is all, and no 
medicine can cure that. I must bear this trou- 
ble, and wait till God’s time comes to send me 
comfort.” 

The days following the funeral were gloomy, 
stormy days, when Marion remained secluded 
in her rooms, and Madge was really unable 
to leave hers, and the servants gathered in knots 
in their own especial regions, and discussed 
their dead master, and his kindly ways, 
speculated upon the reign of Mrs. St. Morris, 
prophesied her future, matrimonially, and ex- 

ressed their loyal love and condolence for 


adge. 
It was on the evening of the third day after 


the funeral, and Marion had sent a message by | 


her maid to know if Madge would see her in her 
own rooms, as there was some important mat- 
ters upon which it was necessary to converse, 
and dge had sent word back she would be 
glad if Mrs. St. Morris would visit her. 

So Marion went to Madge’s room, finding her 
lying back among the cushions of her lounge, 
pale, heavy-eyed, but sweetly courteous as 
ever. 

“Please bring your chair nearer the fire, 
Mrs. St. Morris. There are not so many of us 
now, but that we must be as social as we can.” 

Her lips quivered pitifully, as they had done 
whenever Marion had spoken with her since 
her father’s death. 

‘“*We will be nearer and dearer than ever 

now, Madge,” she said, kindly. ‘* We must be 
sisters, dear, and I want you to drop that for- 
mal ‘Mrs. St. Morris’ and call me what he 
used to call me—‘ Marion.’” 
They wae two such lovely women—Madge in 
her white cashmere dressing robe, pure and fair 
as a lily leaf, and Marion, beautiful as a star, in 
her sweeping black dress, heavy with crépe, and 
not a vestige of tint or color about her toilet. 

One so pure and innocent, the other so 
treacherous, so passionful; one to bear all the 
suffering, the other to do her deeds in a success 
almost Satanic. 

‘‘What I most particularly desired to see 

‘ou about is your uncle Walton, my dear 

ge. You have yourself had a glimpse of 
him since you came home, but, muffied in his 
furs and wra ou could not see what a great 
and deplorable change has come over him, phy- 
cally as well as mentally—and it is this men- 
tal condition that alarms me. At times he in- 
sists that it is summer, and will have the win- 
dows or doors open, whether or no, while again, 
he persists in burying himself in robes and 
rugs, and having a roasting fire. He fancies 
himself different people—one time he is one per- 
son, another time another, and—most pitiful of 
all to me”—and Marion pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and uttered a pathetic little 
sobbing cry—‘‘he almost breaks my heart by 
occasionally declaring he is not Walton, but— 
my darling husband, your beloved father, 


The girl’s lips quivered sorrowfully. 

“Poor Marion,” she said, softly, tenderly. 
“T do not wonder it breaks your heart; I could 
not endure to hear that myself! Poor dear old 
uncle! This awful sorrow has affected his rea~ 
son ea doubt. What ought we to do with 


“That is what I wished to discuss with you. 
Tf he were suffering from any ordinary illness, 
or even any physical ailment whatever, there 
would be no question of what my duty, or 
yours wouldbe. But—I candidly admit, Madge, 
that the idea of convertin Waristen into a 
private insane asylum, horrifies and repels me. 
‘Am I wicked or selfish, dear?” 

Madge’s eyes were aopen in serious thought, 
and Marion looked at the sorrowful, patient 
‘ace with a strange, inscrutable expression in 
her steady gaze—a gaze that seemed able to 
jsurn itself into the girl’s very soul. 

“Tf do not think ae are either wicked or 
selfish,” she said, a last, lifting her pure sad 
eyes to Marion’s face. ‘‘We must remember 
that uncle Walton is perhaps no more at home 
here at Fairlawn than anywhere else, and that 
wherever he would receive the best professional 
attention would be the most suitable place for 
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friends from the city, who took the train out to | requisites for insane patients, and Fairlawn 


| thought, triumphantly. 


cannot offer these to papa’s brother.” 

“You think, then, as I do, that it is advisable 
to have him removed to an asylum where he 
will receive the best of care and every attention 
money can command? I think we had better 
decide at once, dear, and have one less painful 
mabe to grieve us.” 

The pale, lovely face looked deeply thought- 
ful before Madge replied. 

“T think you must be right, Marion. To tell 
you truly, I cannot somehow interest myself in 
anything as I think I should do. Since I came 
home after the terrible dispatch, I seem to be 
strangely bewildered and somehow slow and 
dull of emotion or agitation. But Iam almost 
sure your view is correct, and that uncle Wal- 
ton will be better off in a suitable retreat .or 
feeble-minded patients.” 

So it was settled, and Marion went back to 
her rooms exultant, her dark eyes shining, her 
heart throbbing excitedly. 

“Every path is opened before me,” she 
“Lisle shall have Mr. 
St. Morris removed to-morrow to the retreat 
Madge herself suggests, where he can have every 
care and comfort wealth can purchase. The 
house shall be opened again in due time, and 
Fairlawn will echo with such merriment and 
gayety as its walls never heard. Lisle shall 
marry Madge, while I—” her countenance 
changed sharply from radiant elation to bitter 
dismay—for one swift second, and then her 
eyes lightened and brightened and smiled again. 

“T will win him, my love, my darling! Iwill 
win him despite his coldness and righteous anger 
and disdainful indifference!” 

And that resolve never left her, night or day, 
sleeping or waking, in those weeks and monti 


| that followed, when Mr. St. Morris had been 


carefully conveyed away wd kindly hands to 
his new home, when the shadow that lay on 
fair Fairlawn gradually grew less dense, as the 
darkest shadows will grow. 

Nothing of event occurred in those days of 
Marion’s widowhood and Madge’s. orphana 
Mr. Nugent made his permanent abode with 
sister, and his admiration and respect for 
Madge grew day by day, and they came to be 
very good friends. 

ery few visitors were received. A quiet se- 
clusion reigned, and when the ladies needed 
change of air and scene, they were driven in the 
close carriage. On Sundays they attended 
church—two slender, sable-robed women, whose 
faces were hidden beneath their thick cré 
vails—the one pure and innocent as an angel’s, 
the other, under constraint coon to hide 
the wild exultation that welled from her heart 
—and, under equal restraint to keep her eyes 
from roving to the Champion pew, where Car- 
rol sat, service after service, in grave attend- 
ance upon his mother. 

Occasionally they exchanged bows—Marion 
and he, and several times Madge and Mrs. 
Champion had stopped in the aisle for a word or 
two—a whisper of sympathy, a loving invita- 
tion to ‘‘ The Larches;” and once, in the earlier 
days of mourning, Carrol had sent his card of 
condolence to Madge—and that was all. 

But Marion’s resolution never faltered, or her 
hopes fail her that when she was free to begin 


| ler influence over him, she should bring him to 


him. Ihave always sapped that gayety and | 


the entire absence of al 


her feet as before. 

Gradually the deep mourning gave way to less 
inconsolable depths of crépe, and in a year’s 
time, quitea change in the mode of life at Fair- 
lawn was observed. There wasmusic at suitable 
times; there began to be a few guests at lunch 
or dinner, and from then on till the end of these- 
cond year, life was very bearable, and then—all 
outward signs of ae disappeared, and, by 
Marion’s express wish, Madge entered quietly 
into such social entertainments as were afforded 
in the vicinity. 

“T bave played my réle well,” Marion said to 
her brother, one day. ‘‘ You know, only, how 
well. You, only, know that it was ambition and 
not love that prompted me to my hus- 
band—and you have seen how thoroughly I 
have carried out my schemes. I have perfectly 
satisfied the demands of society by my seclusion 
during my widowhood, and now, Is live to 
please myself, I shall hold myself to account to 
no one, and my life, henceforth, shall atone for 
the sacrifices of the past.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
f A FATEFUL EVENING. 

THE impression made upon Carrol Champion 
by the knowledge of Mr. Hugh St. Morris’s 
death was of such character that even his mo- 
ther was surprised and jubilantly thankful at 
the indifferent silence he manifested. 

More or less of all the gossip that could hard- 
ly have failed to reach his ears, he heard with 
quiet disregard of its application to bim, and 
once, when his mother ventured to speak direct- 
ly upon the widowhood of the woman he had 
loved, he very frankly expressed himself. 

‘“Of course, mother, it is only natural that you 
have the conviction that now that she is free to 
be re-won, the smothered flames of my olden 
love for her will rekindle again—that you fear 
I will be dazzled anew, and seek to make her re- 


gloom were absolute ' new her broken promise. You think I will for- ' 


get her treachery—or, rather forgive it, now 
that the opportunity is offered me again, but, 
mother, you need never fear for me; I shall not 
return to the old allegiance.” 

He had said this, months ago, when Mr. St. 
Morris had not been long in his grave, and the 
quiet, positive words had given great peace and 
contentment to Mrs. Champion who had al- 
ready begun to prepare herself to endure all the 
dismay and distress over again, 

Now, a year and a half later, he took his mo- 
ther into his confidence again, 

“T am going to Fairlawn,” he said, abruptly J 
yet with a manner of ‘resolute determination, 

‘*Carrol! I thought you assured me, long 
ago—” 

re smiled at her suddenly-alarmed face; and 
interrupted her: 

“That I would never be neighborly and visit 
my old friend and Lip eae Then his yoice 
zrew graver—I shall not ask for Mrs. St. 

orris, mother; it is little Madge I wish to see 
—and, would you be glad if ever I could give 
her to you for your daughter?” 

He looked at “her with such tender, serious 
eyes, in which shé read what she had so often 
wished she ‘might read—his interest in Madge 
St. Morris. . 

The glad tears rushed to her eyes. 

‘*My dear son! . Nothing would give me 

ater happiness than to know you and my 
ear little friend Madgs loved each other. You 
have my blessing, my boy, and my prayers that 
God will speed your woding—and, that he will 
save you from any other influence you may en- 
counter.” 
He looked gravely at her sweet, motherly 


ace. 

“You fear I wilftake a risk in going where 
Mrs. St. Morris is?. I think your fears are 
groundless, for I believe Mrs, St. Morris to pos- 
sess enough womanly pride to ayoid_ me when 
she understands I prefer to avoid her,” 

Mrs. Champion’s countenance was slightly 
troubled as she listened. p 

‘But until she understands your visits are to 
her step-daughter?” 

‘You are so doubting, mother dear. Rest con- 
tent; her influence over me is a thing forever 
past—exorcised both by her. cruelty to me, and 
also by this new, sweet interest in Madge that 
is growing hourly upon me.” 

nose were his safeguards—the remembrance 
of Marion’s treachery, and his deepening iu- 
terest in the sweet-faced, blue-eyed girl he mef 
every Sunday in the church-aisle, occasionaliy 
on the village streets; and who several times 
had been his mother’s guest. 


’ 


And armed with these safeguards, he thought, 


himself invulnerably strong to boldly go to 

Fairlawn to pay his suit to the gentle, lovely 

pet aegy had driven all thought of passion for 
ion Nugent out of his mind. 

Those later days of her widowhood had been 
more fullof weariness andimpatience to Marion 
than ever the former had been of hope and an- 
ticipation. Withina certain period after the 
death of Mr. St. Morris, she had not expected 
that Carrol Champion would make a sign of re- 
lenting; but, as the months wore on, and still 
he gave no evidence, not even the ng maw sign 
that he was glad the chains that bound her 
were broken, her heart sickened and fainted 
with desperate fear lest she had counted too 
wholly without her host—been too sure that the 
old love was not dead and cold. 

She had reasoned out of the passionate argu- 
ment of her own heart and head—how could 
such love as he had so eT her be utter- 
yy, utterly dead in while in her it burned 

pathieails , flamed higher and hotter than ever 
before? How could he, who had professed to 
love the more of the two, in those days, be the 
first, the only one, to forget now? Then, he 
would have pel JP all he accounted best in 
the world for her sake; now, it could not, could 
not be that pique, or disdain, or indifference, 
should ruin what might be if only he so willed. 

Those days were full of intolerable heart- 
soreness, that increased to mad desperation if 
er chance Madge spoke of having seen 

. Champion, or. signified her intention of 
mding an afternoon or evening at The 
ches; and yet no sign came from him, and 
the time was well past when she could pone 
console herself, even so por ey! Shakey the idea 
that his delicacy had kept him from using her 


when, egpectall after th ti f bi 
en, i ose mentions of his 
name by Madge, Marion began to grow angry, 
and half d i She tried, honestly as her 
ionate, undisciplined heart could oy ta 
‘orce any emotion, to despise him, to hate him, 
to feel coldly toward him; but the more sh; 
tried to realize how his aloofness from her toi 
tured her, the more keenly and passionfully sh: 
cared for a 4 , 

And this was the way she was regarding him 
at the time he resolved to visit Fairlawn and 
win Madge to love him. 

So was it any wonder that when Mr, Char- 
pion assured his mother that Mrs. St. Morris 
womanly pride would restrain her from intryc 
ing her presenco upon him, her mother-instinct 
took the alarm, as it had ates Ley days? 

As yet, Marion was not jealous of Madge, for 
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there was an utter absence of consciousness 
about the young girl regarding her friend Car- 
rol, and Marion thought that, as yet, no posi- 
tive impression had been made upon her. 
Besides, Madge and Lisle Nugent were good 
friends—more than ordinary good friends, al- 
though governed by his innate delicacy of char- 
acter, Lisle had refrained from active love- 
making while the bitterness of his young wife’s 
death was not yet removed from him, and while 
the gloom of her father’s death still oppressed 


her. 

But, latterly, opportunities aud times had 
been more propitious, and Lisle had decided to 
speak to Madge and tell her of his affection for 
her—no such ardent love as he had felt for 
Effie, but still an honest, truthful affection, and 
an eager desire to have her for his own—a de- 
sire not unmixed with ambition, but as honest 
and true as many a suitor has felt. 

Several times Se? the pe months, Marion 
and Ma had briefly en of Mr. ‘Nugent, 
and, in her shrewd, culating way, Marion 
had taken care to impress upon ge’s mind 
the fact that her father looked with more than 
usual favor upon the eseaey between his 
daughter and Lisle—the pleasant intimacy that 
promised so much. 

And Madge had received the impression just 
as Marion had intended she should, and, believ- 
ing that her father had really liked the gentle- 
manly, handsome, refined young fellow, as his 
cordiality had been ample witness to, Madge 
received his attentions with a feeling that she 
was pleasing her dear, dead father. 

It was the very evening when Mrs. bas sin 
and her son had ken so pointedly of her, 
that Madge and Lisle were alone in the parlor, 
he sitting a little back from;the table where 
Madge was busy with some A fancy work. 

She was Laem | un y fair that night, 
and it was the time Lisle had seen her with 
so little suggestiveness of mourni in her 
toilette, since her father’s death. She wore 
white lawn, clear and diaphanous, as became 
the warm June weather, with black velvet 
bows here and there, and a spray of blue hya- 
cinth drooping among the braids of her fair 
hair—a sweet, womanly, earnest-faced girl 
whom to win and wear seemed the highest 
honor Heaven could bestow. 

He leaned back in his cushioned-chair looking 
at her, his heart boating alittle undisciplinedly 
as he suddenly decided to put his fate to the 
touch, then and there. 

Would she reject his suit in that quiet, posi- 
tive way he knew so well, or, would she think 
him rudely presuming in mentioning the matter 
too soon r her great sorrow? He studied 
her face carefully, and could see nothing in it 


to ea Flyers) him. 

Quite suddenly she looked up, full in his face, 
with a little smile. 

‘You have not spoken a word for five min- 
utes, Lisle. Your thoughts must be decidedly 
pleasant. Do you know I was just thinking 
"Hie caught ab the, Hes; instantly, ang 

e caught at the idea, ly, and sprung 
Way aa arate Gvutié, Miles Sati aad 
is a lovely evening, y an 
warm without ian, oppressive. Let me take 
you for a little walk in the moonlight, won’t 
you? Where is your shawl?” 

She laid down her work, and told him to rin; 
for her shawl; then, arm in arm they went oui 
into the lovely June night, just such a night as 
stirs eeu hearts if passion is slumbering there 
awaiting i Syne A 
They strolled down toward the gay flowered 

and the summer-houses, and on 
bee the lakelet whose waves rippled and plashed 
in the faint breeze, making tiny mirrors of 
light all over its surface, which reflected the 
re in a thousand dazzling points. 

wi it lovyely—isn’t it perfect?” she ex- 
face se ses Paiees him ae sa Mag his 

ap) Wi and seni is 
blood thrilli ‘h every vein. 

“Lovely? Yes, the loveliest in all the world 

me, face, these eyes, this beau- 
tiful mouth of yours! Let me tell you—only a 
moment—dear—how I love you! You must 
surely have seen it; no man could be with you 
as I have been and not adore you as madly as I 
do. Madge—you are the sunshine of my life, 
my one hope of happiness; shall you take my 
sunshine, my happy ‘3 from me? My dar- 
ling, my darling! Am I presumptuous? May 
I es 4 you—will you love me—nay, do you love 
me 


The impetuous words came fast and 


r. 
His eyes were burning with his eager po 
sion, voice passionate and tremulous with 


persuasion and mingled hope and fear. 

He loved her—there omit be no doubt of 
that, and she would have been more or less 
than woman if she had not been touched and 

erage it. 

i re was not that shy, blushi oy in 
her eyes that should have bees, there; Aes had 
looked out of Effie Holmes’s, when he offered her 
poverty and obscurity and—his love. 

Instead, a swift, grave thoughtfulness gather- 
ed on her face. 

“T did not know you had Ae awe 


me,” she said, very gently, 


for 


knew we were | 


friends—perhaps more than friends; but, Lisle, 
Ca have somewhat surprised me. Cannot we 
et this pass as though it had not been, and be— 
eae again? I—dare not—promise more than 
is, 
Her gaze was pitiful, and—strangely sad. 
She was wondering if, in answering thus, she 


was displeasing that beloved dead whose wishes | 


had always been her law? She was wondering 
whether or not Marion had been truthful in 


saying her father had been so pleased at the | 


sae ey of this? She wished, in her very 
eart of hearts, she either loved him, or, that— 
she might know better what was her duty. 

She did not care for him—this way. That 
was clear to her, as the shining of an electric 
light in a dark place. 

And—did she care for any one else? Certain- 
ly no one else had ever manifested any special 
interest in her, but, all the same— 

A little flush swept over her face as she rea- 
soned with herself. 

“Don’t answer me so, Madge!” he pleaded. 
eagerly. ‘‘Don’t think [ am presuming and 
bold, I know I am not worthy of you, no man 
could be; but no one can worship you as I do! 
Say you will think of it; give me the least little 
hope. I will wait as long as you say, but, 
Madge, my love, my only piness, my only 
hope, don’t spurn my love! It will kill me if 
you cast me off!” 

She sat down, trembling and grieved, upon a 
rustic chair by the water’s edge, her face pite- 
ous and pale. 

‘“* Please do not talk so, Lisle,” she said, gently. 
“Just now you mean every word you say, and 
I really wish I might answer as you desire. 
But—give yourself time. Wait a month, say, 
Lisle, and give me also time to decide.” 

“A month—an eternity! Tell me to drown 
myself, here, at your feet; it would be easier 
than to live in suspense—a month! Be merci- 
ful; say you will tell me to-morrow if there is 
hope for me. I will wait—if I can—until to- 
morrow.” 

“Very well. To-morrow I will tell you. 
But, Lisle, do not be too hopeful. When a wo- 
man is obliged to stop and consider, it means, 
usually, what you would not want to have me 
say now.” 

‘But you will not be so awfully cruel; you 
would kill me, Madge! And you will not let 
me kiss you?” 

For he had tried to take her in his arms, in a 
frenzied sort of way. 

‘*You have no right, Lisle,” she said, gently, 
but in a quiet, resolute tone he perfectly under- 
stood. 


“T am a brute,” he said, penitently, ‘‘ but 
what man but would sell his soul to take you in 
his arms and kiss you?” 

She turned quickly away, and he walked si- 
lently beside her, back to the house. 


While, two yards from where they had stood, | 


where every look, every word, every motion 


had been as plainly seen and heard and under- | 
stood as though she had been one of the party, | 


Effie Nugent crouched among the shrubbery, 


her great eyes dilating with anguish and de: | 


spair, her face white with horror and surprise. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A LOVE INDEED. 


TrRvE to his intentions, Carrol Champion 
went to Fairlawn, and he went that same eve- 
ning he signified that intention to his mother— 
the evening 38 which Lisle Nugent had offer- 
ed himself to Madge. 


announced the arrival of Mr. Champion, and he 
was shown into the parlor where the young 
people were—and where Mrs. St. Morris had 
not appeared at all that evening, in consequence 
of a headache sufficiently severe to confine her 
to her room. 

Mr, Champion could not have chosen a more 
see time for his first call at Fairlawn, 
and Madge was more honestly delighted to see 
him than she cared to express—glad with a 
ne delight that somehow surprised even her- 
self. 


She arose from her fancy work she had re- 
sumed upon returning to the parlor, an unusual 
embarrassment in her sweet, shy eyes as she 

ted him, and presented him to Mr. Nugent, 
or although Lisle had so long made Fairlawn 
his home, it was the first time the two gentle- 
men met under suitable presentation circum- 


ces. 

Shortly afterward, a servant called upon 

isle with a message from his sister—some com- 
mission which required him to excuse himself 
and retire, leaving Madge and Carrol alone, 
and not at all to Lisle’s liking, for he had in- 
stantly seen the shy, conscious blush on her face 
when her caller was announced. 

“ He will enter the lists as my rival for her 
affections—if he already is not entered,” he 
thought, with a thrill of bitter jealousy, as he 
went to Marion’s rooms. ‘Can it be regard 


for him that made her so undecided in answer- 
ae St to-night?” 


is brows were contracted with dismay and 


puzzled wrath as he brooded on it; traveling 
slowly along the long halls and through bril- 
liantly-lighted square corridors, on his way to 
Marion’s apartments. 

While, instinctively relieved by his absence, 
Madge and Carrol drifted into a delighttul con- 
versation, gay or grave, as it happened, every 
minute only increasing his already well-de- 
veloped admiration and love for her. 

‘*Tt seems so strange you never have been to 
Fairlawn before—in years and years, I mean,” 
she said, once, then, with a little laugh—‘‘I 
really have been so forgetful as not to have 
Mrs. St. Morris called. If you will just touch 
the bell you—” 

She had looked at him as she half roguishly 
spoke, but her face suddenly lost its mischievous 
look, at the sight of the gravity in his own, and 
she paused abruptly. . 

‘*T have no wish to see Mrs. St. Morris, I 
came to see you, and only you, my dear little 
friend. Ihave not forgotten your sweet, girl- 
ish sympathy in that time when I was so cruel- 
ly crushed by disappointment and misery, and 
now, when the cure is so perfectly effected, I 
ous myself looking to you again—for approval 
and— 


He paused, quite as abruptly as she had done, 

“*T am very glad you have been so blessed as 
to recover, Carrol. You remember I told you, 
then, it would be so,” 

He looked so tenderly at her sweet, drooped 
face, bending over her work. 

“T shall never forget anything you said to 
me that duy, Madge. What a day it was— 
what a mad day! I don’t think you could ever 
comprehend it, child. Butit was befitting the 
hot fever that preceded it. Do you know I be- 
lieve I was scarcely ever a sane man while un- 
der the charm of Marion Nugent’s eyes and 
voice?” 

It was strange, she thought, vaguely, why 
these reminiscences hurt her, why this acknow- 
ledgment of what had been gave her such dis- 
may and—pain. 

“But I don’t care to talk of it,” he said, 
slowly. “Ihave put it out of my life, and I 
am fast Yale it even out of my memory.” 

She lifted her face to his, suddenly, her beauti- 
ful a searching his face. 

“But can you put it out of your heart? Re- 
member she is free now for you to win again. 
You loved her once—and it seems to me that to 
love once must mean to love always.” 

Every one of those words she spoke so 
bravely, was wrung like thrusts of pain from 
her; it was true Mrs, St. Morris was free, and 
—they two had loved, 

He smiled down in her grave, anxious face 
whose secret was more plainly in the blue eyes 


than she dreamed. 

*T shall make Phe my confidante, Madge. 
may I? MayT tell you I do not in the leas 
care for her freedom? That I would not take 
her, all stained and soiled as she is by the re- 
membrance of her unpardonable treachery to 
me? No, my little friend, the chains were lon 
ago broken, and I am no longer the captive 
feared I would ever be.” 

A little thrill of delight went all over her as 
he spoke. 

‘*T am glad, for your sake, Carrol, for, al- 
though she was my father’s wife, and is his 
widow, yet—she was never worthy of him, nor 


| could she be of any man whose love was honest 


and true.” 
Her voice quivered just a little as she spoke. 
‘*T know that,” he said, simply. ‘‘A woman 
who is false is not worthy the true love of the 


" | poorest beggar who dare sue for her. No,Madge. 
They two—Lisle and Madge—had returned to | i 
the house only a few minutes when a footman | 


she was not worthy, but, all the same, I fee 
that I, in turn, am not worthy, because of her, 
to ask the love of the purest, sweetest girl that 
ever lived. May I tell you of her, Madge?” 

For one brief minute, Madge’s heart had 
throbbed with a sudden, ungovernable delight; 
the next, her face paled and she bent lower over 
her work to hear him speak of this happy girl, 
whoever she was, wherever she might be, who 
was to him “purest, sweetest,” just as she 
should be. 

She made a brave struggle to accept her po- 
sition. 

‘Indeed you may tell me all about her,” she 
said, pleasantly; ‘‘ you remember how you told 
me all about another idol once?” . 

He did not answer her tight little laugh with 
which she strove to conceal her rea] feelings. 

‘“‘This is not an idol to be worshiped only for 
her radiant personal loveliness, Madge,” he 
said, so gravely, that somehow her heart began 
its tumultuous throbbing again; “ she isa rare, 
true, perfect woman, tender in adversity, un- 
selfish in suffering, unspoiled by the world and 
the goods the gods have given her. She is the 
only woman who ever appealed to my higher 
nature, and aroused all that is best_in me; she 
is the one Ilove and want above all things in 
the world, and—Madge! my love, my darling, 
can I have her for my wife?” _ 

Her hands trembled as she laid her work ab- 
phir? Recs but she did not lift her pale, pas- 
sionate face. . x 

“Tam unworthy, I know, my dear little girl, 
but who is there who would be worthy of you? 
Will you take me, Madge, knowing all the se- 
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crets of my heart, and let me love yeu? Be my 
precious wife, Madge, wou’t you? Look up, 
sweet—” 

And then she lifted her lovely eyes, shy, yet 
luminous with a steady, rapturous glow. 

“You are in no way unworthy, Carrol,” she 
said, gently, ‘‘and—I—was actually jealous 
while you were dwelling on the new idol. I 
never dreamed it was—I.” 

“But it is you—and no one but you. Tell 
me, my dearest; your answer will make or mar 
all my future life.” 

And then it startlingly occurred to her, how 
wrong, how unmaidenly it was in her, to allow 
herself to be in possession of two offers of mar- 
riage at the same time, and a guilty little flush 
reddened her face, and a strange, dark shadow 
seemed suddenly to descend upon her as she re 
membered that her father’s wish had been, in 
all human probability, that she should marry 
his wife’s brother. 

He saw the change of countenance, from the 
shy, rapturous passion to a white, puzzled dis- 
may, and his heart thrilled impetuously. 

“You are not going to say me nay, my 
darling? If I have been premature, or annoyed 
you by my rashness, I will accept any curb 
upon my patience you see fit to put there. I 
will wait as Jacob waited for the woman he 
loved—perhaps not so long,” he added, with a 
little laugh, for the paleness, the distress on her 
face startled him, and he made the little effort 
to bring a smile to it. 

It was a wintry little smile, that faded at 
once as the clear, sweet shadowy eyes met his 
steadily. 

“T can as wel tell you now, Carrol—that”— 
and ne. shiver ran perceptibly over her—‘“‘ it must 
not be. 

“Must not be? Madge! It must not be!” — 

He repeated the doomful words in pained in- 
eredulousness. ‘‘ You—surely you ve not 
pledged your word to any one else?” 

And the fear in his tones made her heart 
ache. 

‘*No—n-no—” she said, haltingly, and in his 
blind, morenna ng, passion he did not observe 
the slight, pitiful hesitation. He only heard 
the ‘‘no.” 

‘Nor you do not love any one else?” 

There was no shadow of hesitation this time. 

“Oh, no, indeed, no!” 

He smiled relievedly, and his voice lowered 
into infinite tenderness. 

“Once more, my darling—you do love me?” 

How could she tell him she did, with Lisle 
Nugent’s offer yet unanswered? Her breath 
came in a little moaning catch, but she looked 
bravely up in his impassioned face. 

se Lae me tell you something, Carrol. Before 
papa died, he expressed a desire to his wife that 
—that—his choice for me—was—” 

Although she had nerved herself, she could 
not make the confession that trembled on her 
lips, and he saw the distress that had hurt her 


so sorely. p 
“T can help you, dear, I think. You mean 
that Mr. St. Morris selected your husband for 


you before he died, and that you feel to defer 
to his wishes just the same as though he were 
here to enforce them? That is it, Madge?” 
She nodded her head, and he saw great tears 
drop from her lashes. . 
“And his choice was—not me, my darling?” 
He spoke gravely, with the h of a great 
pain in his voice. : 
“Tt was—Mr. Nugent,” she said, sobbingly, 
and he looked suddenly, incredulously at her. 
“Mr, Nugent! Marion Nugent’s brother! I 
can hardly believe it—that your father desired 
you to marry his wife’s brother. Madge, when 
did he tell you of his wishes? Are you sure he 
was in his right mind?” ; 
He spoke eagerly, disbelievingly. 
‘He never mentioned it to me at all,” she 
said, ‘Papa never used to speak on such mat- 
ers to me; he told Mrs, St. Morris, and she told 
me since papa’s death.” WAP 
A strange light began to dawn in his eyes as 
Madge spoke, and when she had finished, he 
siniled quietly. 5 
“So, that is all, my faithful little heart? 
And you would sacrifice your entire earthly 
Pa me to accomplish the deep designs Mrs. 
St. Morris has upon you? My little girl, de- 
pend upon it, your father never said anything 
of the kind—Mrs, St. Morris has arranged the 
entire transaction herself, to accomplish her 
ownends. Iknowit. I feel it as well as if she 
had told me. You don’t love him, dear, and 
your father would never want you to marry, 
unloving. Would he? And you do love me, 
m a a 
his words sent great thrills of astonishment 
and almost fear through her, for they took her 
so utterly by surprise, and yet, in her own 
sorely puzzled heart she had often wondered 
why her father, so kind and indulgent, had left 
such odious fetters for her to wear, 
It must be as Carrol said, and, she looked 
trustfully up in his eyes. | P 
Moat nites wait—a little,” she said, softly. 
‘There is another question I must settle before 
I can answer you titis. You will be patient, 
Carrol, a little while?” aes 
Ts was a great effort to restrain himself from 


taking her in his arms and kissing his answer 
from her sweet mouth. 

“What can Ido but wait?’ he said, rly. 
‘When may I come for my answer, Madge? | 
Be merciful as you can.” 

Her girl’s heart was thrilling at his words, his 
impassioned glances; how could any woman 
have so deliberately jilted him as—that other 
had done? 

“Come to-morrow,” she said, softly, as she 
decided to at once tell Lisle how it must be be- 
tween them, 

He bid her good-night, then, and she sat alone 
in the open window, the lights within turned 
down dimly, and the spicy-breezed June night 
full of pale moonlight over the fair land- 
scape without. 

“T love him—oh! I do love him with all my 
heart,” she said, to herself, in a little ecstatic 
burst of feeling, “and I think I must have 
loved him at. the very first—even before papa 
so unconsciously robbed him. How strange it 
all is,” she thought, musingly, ‘‘and how per- 
fectly he has recovered from the infatuation he 
felt then. She is free, and, if he chose, he 
might win her again—at least, he might try. 
But”—and an exquisite flush warmed her face, 
‘he loves me better than all the world, asI love 
him! And papa surely never meant that I 
should let such sweet happiness as this pass by 
me. He never, never could have meant me to 
marry Lisle! Mrs. St. Morris was—mistaken.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DESOLATION WORSE THAN DEATH. 


Poor, forlorn, doubly desolate Effie! Not 
dead in Potter’s Field, as her husband supposed, 
as the papers had certainly seemed to say, but, 
keenly alive to such suffering as, in all the 
course of those terrible months of suffering 
since Mrs. St. Morris had driven her nearly 
mad, she never had been called upon to endure. 

She had heard every word of the love passage 
between this beautiful youn gi and—her hus- 
band—no, not her husband, but the man she 
loved with all her heart, despite the cruel treat- 
ment she had received at his hands. 

She had heard every word, and seen every 
look Be bestowed upon her, and, such woeful 
agony of iy ran came into her sad, sad eyes as 

adge and Lisle walked off together, so uncon- 
scious of her presence—of her very existence. 

““My God!—these are the first words I have 
heard him speak since he said -by to me— 
oh! an eternity ago, it seems. He doesn’t care 
for me any more—he doesn’t love nfe—he loves 
her, he loves her—he never did love me—I know 
that! Oh, dear God, how can I bear this, the 
worst of all!” 

She sunk crouching upon the cool, dewy 
grass, burying her face in its refreshing soft- 
ness, no tears coming to relieve the hot pain of 
eb) bal or the suffocation at her poor crushed 


So there she lay—who in the olden days was 
so patient and phere, and brave, shrinking from 
nothing, endurin; things, ever hopeful, for 
her husband’s e, and now, crushed, heart- 
bene? friendless, more than alone in the wide 
wor 

Her life had been one of hardship and wretch- 
ed loneliness, since that day she had flown from 
Marion St. Morris’s presence, maddened almost 
beyond herself at what had been told her, at 
what Lisle had written her. She had rushed 
out into the streets, not knowing or caring 
where she went, until, worn and exhausted by 
the miles she had unconsciously traveled, up 
and aah aye: after gate : had oer 
at the river’s edge, pale, weak, haggard-eyed, 
faint from too iittle food, prostrated by the 
growing reaction from the sharp shock she had 
received. 

So weary, so weary of head and heart and 
foot, she stopped at the ferry pier, deserted and 
gloomy, with the sullen water swashing against 
it, ety the huge logs on either side looking so 
dismally disgusting, slimy and green, She 
went to the very edge, and looked down into 
the water, shivering as she thought what quiet 
repose there was after one little minute of cour- 


age. 

Dare she? Should she? If she turned away 
again, and retraced her steps where was she to 
go? She had no home, no friends, only a few | 
pennies in her pocket—where should she go, how 
endure her terrible grief? 

She tried to think what she should do, but a 
stenDge apathy had crept upon her, numbing 
even her pain. For the moment she forgot 
there was always a chance of earning her living 
by her fancy knitting—for a time, while she 
stood there, leaning against the end of the 
ag she forgot her contract with Mr. O’Lara, 
cold. 
co 


would provide her against starvation and 


She only remembered she was disowned, re- 
jected by the one she loved best_on earth, that 
she was not, never had been, Lisle’s wife. 

It was a moment of terrible temptation to 
her, sorrow-stricken and desolate as she was, | 
and unless God’s angel had poised its wings be- 
tween her and death, the story in the papers 
would have been only too true. 

But—like an inspiration there came to her a 


horror of self-destruction, a realization of the 
pe re that would rest wean her soul, 
and—she retreated from the pier head, tears in 
her eyes, great sobs on her lips, sobs that re- 
lieved the pent-up agony of her heart, tears that 
saved her reason. 

She retraced her steps ae and once put 
her hand in her pocket to feel i her little hoard 
of money was safe, and found that, although it 
was, the card containing her memorandum of 
knitted work for the store had somehow dropped 
out. 

And it was that apparently insignificant fact 
that changed all the true color of affairs, for, 
not five minutes after Effie had lost the little 
ticket, there had come past one of the great 
city’s unfortunates—a slender, delicate, starved 
looking creature, dressed very similarly to poor 
Effie; and she had picked up the card, in an 
eager, yet hopeless sort of way, thrust it in her 
own sacque pocket, after a careless glance, and, 
with despair and the gleam of incipient insanity 
that is born of hopelessness and remorse, she 
suddenly quickened her steps, rushed out on the 
pier and—sprung into the water, crashin 
against the green, slimy sides of the dock, and 
sinking, never to rise again alive. 

And that was how the story came to read so 
fatefully like the story that would have been 
told had the drowned girl really been Effie her- 
self; while Effie went on, all temporary insanity 
= far enough from her now, and only a piti- 

ul, weary wondering as to where she should 
go, what she should do. 

It was only a little past noon, and a bright, 
beautiful day, but friendless, disowned Effie did 
not see the beauty or the brightness; and all 
the afternoon she walked aimlessly on and on, 
trying to decide what to do, while, in the busy 
newspaper offices, compositors were putting into 
type the story that should make her husband 
doubly free. 

The reed winter twilight came slowly on 
and, actually sick and faint from her unusua 
exercise and her long fast, she went into a 
bakery and bought a roll and a loaf of bread, 
begging permission to be allowed a seat some- 
where while she ate it. 

And when the great-hearted, sympathetic 
wife of the proprietor of the humble little shop 
saw the sweet, woful face, innocent as a baby’s, 
she not only gave the permission, but asked Ef- 
fie to take the big, comfortable rocking-chair in 
the little room back of “‘the shop,” and then— 
when Effie had said a few words as to her utter 
friendlessness, Mrs. McFarley impulsively of- 
fered her a place behind the counter, as ‘‘ shop- 
ont three dollars and a half a week and 

oard. 

It was such a sudden, miraculous change 
from the depths of despair and loneliness, that 
Effie could only cry her gratitude, while Mrs. 
McFarley would not hear of her tearful thanks. 

‘It’s self-interest, just as like as not,” she 
said, eee “Our last girl was five years 
with us and left to get married to our baker, and 
I’ve been looking for a face that suits me for a 
month. I can read faces, you know, and I like 
yours, child, all but that misery and trouble 
that oughtn’t to be on a face so pou 

“T have had very great trouble, madam, and 
I wonder I have not gone down under it. But 
I can serve you faithfully if my face is gloomy. 
I will take the position, and thank you, and 
Heaven for it.” 

Then Mrs. McFarley had her at once initiated 
in the ways of the house, by first of all, giving 
her all the sup ner she could eat—rich, savory 
onion stew, delicious biscuit, and coffee and 
canned-pineapple—a feast such as Effie had not 
seen or tasted for so long. 

So Heaven interfered, and the poor, disclaimed 
wife wascared for as her husband never had cared 
for her, and the weeks and months rolled by, 
until one day, in sheer longing and perso 
she asked Mrs. McFarley for a holiday—that 
she might take the train to Glenham, and, per- 
Ped get astolen glimpse of her lost darling. 
If he was staying at Fairlawn, she might pos- 
sibly gain her desire, and, in her wild, heartsick 
yearning for just one possible sound of his voice, 
one look at his dear face, she begged the holi- 
day, one bright June afternoon. ! 

She took the train to Glenham, just as Lisle 
had taken it that fateful December morning, 
nearly two years before, but, there was no 
stately carriage, no prancing horses, no liveried. 
servants waiting for her as they had waited for 


Dressed in her gray walking-suit, with a little 
black straw hat trimmed with a band of gray 
satin, and a little black feather, her gray gloves, 
and large serge parasol, Effie made a modest, 
demure picture as she left the station, and walk- 
ed along in the shade toward the village, her 
heart beating irregularly, as she wondered 
whether or not her one wish would be granted 
her. 

She walked slowly along the quiet road, pass- 
ing the little cottage at the Pine Stretch where 
her hushand’s sister had lived her life so many 
years—past The Larches, so little understand- 
ing all the intricate complications of the affairs 
into which her own miserable life-thread wa: 
tangled—and then, on toward Fairlawn, lying 
like a rare jewel in its casket, in the soft Juno 
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twilight that was gathering, in tender grays 
and opals, over the landscape. 

She sat down along the quiet grassy roadside 
to rest, until the gloaming should deepen a lit- 
tle more; and then, guided by the «finger of 
Fate itself, with merciless, unerring aim, she 
are the lodge-gate open and the porter off 

uty. 

She went silently up the beautiful walks to- 
ward the mansion, from whose windows lights 
began to glow here and there, wondering 
whether or no Lisle was here, or—thousands of 
miles away—until—Madge St. Morris and Lisle 
himself came sauntering down the starlit path, 
to within a yard of where Effie sat, breathless, 
paralyzed with the fulfillment of her wish. 


And then—to overhear the conversation be- } 


tween them! : 

Was it any wonder she was almost crazed? 
Judzing from what he had said, how could she 
ever know how heartbroken he had been at 
losing her? How was it possible for. her to 
know he mourned her sas dead, and, how in his 
very inmost heart, had loved her as he never 
would love again. 

All that she knew was by what she heard, 
and, the realization that she had never been his 
wife had never come to her with such bitter 
force before. 

‘Ho deliberately gave me up, and now he 
loves that beautiful girl so dearly! How beau- 
tiful she is, how lovely she looked; it is no won- 
der he loves her, whoever she may be, while I— 
I—am worthy of no man’s love, not worthy of 
his—forgotten, degraded, cast’ off! Great Hea- 
ven, help me to bear this new burden, this 
sorest, sorest. burden of them all!” 

She pressed her face into the cool, crisp grass, 
the sound of the departing footsteps falling 
fainter and fainter. 

“T can go back, now,” she said to herself, 
wearily. ‘“‘I need never come again—oh, my 
darling, my darling—!” 

And in her frantic, jealous anguish she knelt 
down on the grass where he had stood, kissing 
the ground over and over again. 

Then she staggered up to her feet, her poor 
face white as death, her great sad eyes full of 
such pain as only women’s eyes can hold when 
their hearts are sick unto hopelessness. She 
went unsteadily toward the rustic bench where 
Madze had sat, and almost fell upon it, and— 
whether it was an hour ora night that she sat 
there, motionless, she did not know, when, with 
a start she comprehended the impossibility of 
spending the night in the garden. 

In reality, an hour had passed. Madge had 
returned to the house, and Mr. Champion had 
called, and was gone. 

“T must get myself away somehow,” she 
thought, confusedly. 

“Tt has been a mistake in my coming at all, 


and yet”—and her a agheenee so piteously, 
“T think I would rather know than be in sus- 
pense about him. I would like to see her again, 


she looked so sweet and good and lovely—and 
she will be his wife, some day. How can she 
refuse him?” 

She walked slowly up the path toward the 
house, keeping in the shadows of the shrubber 
—a yearning, painful desire upon her to loo 
upon tha face of the fair young girl who had 
won her darling’s love. 

She stole quietly up to the front veranda, and 
searching the open window with her burning 
glance, discovered Madge sitting there, as Car- 
rol had left her—all her sweet, new happiness 
on her face. 

She doeselove him,” she told herself, with 
a sharp thrill of pair. ‘‘Of course she loves 
him—she could not help it; I can see her love 
written all over her lovely face, and when he 
goes for his answer to-morrow, he will be the 
happiest lover in the world! ‘Madge ’—he 
called her ‘Madge’—I wonder who she is? I 
wonder if she is a guest, or a relative? She is 
beautiful and good, I know that, and she will 
be the happiest woman in all the world when 
she is my darling’s wife—oh! God! will I never 
cease loving him? Cannot I hate him, despise 
him for treating me so wrongly? Oh, I wish I 
could, I wish I could! ButI love him, outcast 
though he has made me—heartlessly though he 
has forgotten me!” 

Her thoughts ran on in riotous confusion as 
she stood, shrinking back among the shadows, 
looking at. Madge’s sweet, girlish face, so ra- 
diant with happiness. 

“Wretched though I am, I must not spoil 
their joy,” she said, desperately. ‘‘What a 
harm I conld create by one word—but, he 
aever need fear from me! He never shall see 
me; I will be no dsath’s-head at the feast. He 
must be happy, his iife must not be crushed by 
any word or deed of mine. While I—will go on 
as best I can, until I lay me down to the rest I 
pray God for every day.” 5 

And she quietly, swiftly went away, bearing 


a load few hearts are called upon to bear. 


She was just in time for the ten-fitty down 
train, and in a little more than an hour reached 
stuffy, close little room over the bake-house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A JEALOUS WOMAN'S DESPERATION. 
Wuewn Lisle went to Mrs. St. Morris’s room, 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


in response to her summons, it was with a half- 


“T don’s understand,” he said. ‘I think I 


jealous disappointment and chagrin that he was | never have understood you, Marion, since the 


foreed to leave Madge alone with Mr. Cham- 


night I went down on.my knees and prayed 


pion, and Marion instantly saw the expression | you to abandon your—plan, which, once done, 


on his face that betrayed some deep vexation. 
“You never did a more awkward thing,” he 


was forever to haunt you and me.” 


“Don’t you?” she said, passionately. ‘‘ You 


said, flinging himself et in a chair beside | are worse than idiotic in your stupidity if you 


the window. ‘“‘ Madge and 
charming téte-d-téte until Mr. Champion came 
in, and your summons to me—” 

Every vestige of color left her face suddenly, 


as she turned quickly toward him, a look in; rol Champion, and I worshi 


were enjoying a | did not know I wanted my freedom to use it 


again. I wanted to win back the only man I 
; ever loved, whom I cruelly renounced to gratify. 
| my soaring ambition. I was engaged to—Car- 
him to-night as 


her eyes that, in all his life, he never had seen | woman never worshiped her lord and master.” 


there before. 

“Mr. Champion—here—at Fairlawn? Mr. 
Carro] Champion—here ?” 

She spoke huskily, tremulously, with that 
white, incredulous look on her face, that fierce, 
flaming glance in her eyes. 


“*¥ou are in love with Mr. Champion,” he 
repeated, in a slow, incredulous tone, looking 
curiously at her. 

“Ts there anything wonderful in it? You 
yourself said he was a man for women to go 
mad over ”—she laughed discordantly—‘‘and I 


**T said Champion, I believe,” he retorted, | cannot tell which was the maddest—my first 


irately. 
the fact that Madge has a caller?” 
She had sat down again in her chair, her el- 


“Ts there anything so remarkable in | passion for him, or my cruel jilting of him, or— 


my love for him now.” 
**He can hardly reciprocate such feelings, or 


bow on its cushioned linen arm, her cheek in | he would have come to you before this,” he 
her hand, her face averted from him, trying to | said, thoughtfully. 


still that terrific, suffocating feeling that was 
tearing her very heart out. 

Carrol Champion—under the roof that shel- 
tered her—and—he had not sent for her! 

The thoughts ran in riotous incoherence 
through her brain, burning their way as they 
went. 

And he had not—yel—sent up for her. 


‘Don’t craze me with a repetition of my own 
fears,” she answered, fiercely. ‘‘I tell you he 
does not know how deathlessly I love him, how 

mitent I am, or—he would not come calling on 

adge, and so pointedly cutting me.” 

“T understand you now,” he remarked, again 
slowly and thoughtfully. ‘“‘ You want me to mar- 

adge to save this lover of yours for your- 


ry M: 
Dare she interpolate that “yet ”°—would he at | self. But, Marion,” and a strange, almost awe- 


all, ever, send for her? Were her worst fears, 


her most heartbreaking ee to be verified | rified tone in his yoice—‘‘ of what avail would + 


—that Madge had, or woul 
forgetfulness of her? 
‘“What did you want of me, Marion?’ Lisle 
asked, almost brusquely, something so very un- 
usual with him, but his fears and jealousy were 


bring to him utter 


struck look was in his eyes, and a grave, hor- 
it be? You would not—dare—after all that has 
happened—to marry him.” 

Their eyes met ina steady, unblenching gaze 
—Marion’s full of relentless defiance. 

‘Would I not? You do not yet know me if 


so uncomfortably aroused that he hardly knew | you think I would throw away the only chance 


of his crossness, 


of human happiness left to me. 1 bave planned 


““T have been suffering all the evening with | deeply and cunningly. I have dared anything 
pty r 


‘violent neuralgia, and I have used all my 
chloral. 3 
more, I dare not trust a servant.” 

He frowned, impatiently. 

“Oh, certainly. I will go, at once. Before, 
however, I wish to tell you I have proposed to 
Madge, and I am to have my answer to-mor- 
row. 


Marion started at the announcement, coming | back as soon as possible.” 


as it did at this time when so much woe threat- 
ened her. 

“You did! Do you think she will accept 
you? She 
father desired it, and I think you are not dis- 
tasteful to her.” 

“*T know I am not distasteful,” he returned. 
eagerly, * 
enough to marry me. 
her, and : a ct 
was a sign very much against me, but, thinkin 
it over, Wicoks to me to be the very essence of 


girlish delicacy and a charming implication of | woefulness as she paced up and 


ou think so, Marion?” 


a on Do 
5 steadily at the waving plumes of 


he look 


rtainly will, for she knows her | she told herself, eagerly. 


—I will dare anything further that shall give 


Iwant you to go to the village for | back my love to me again.” 


Lisle covered his face with his hand—amazed, 
horrified at her eager, reckless words. 

‘*T will go for your chloral,” he said, coldly, 
“unless you—” 

“Yes, go,” she interrupted. ‘“‘ My nerves are 
in a wretched revolt—take Coquette, and get 


Alone, Marion paced the floor in a hot fever 
of excitement. 

“He cannot, cannot know I am so penitent,” 
“He does not know 
my heart is breaking for him, and that even 
when I deserted him my heart was breaking for 
love of him. It sets me mad to think he is here 


‘but I dare not say she loves me well | —this very minute—beneath this roof. 
I thought when I asked | cannot see him! 
she requested time to think of it, it | will captivate him, and he wi 


and 

He is talking to Madge; she 
be easily won, 
not knowing I am sorry, and want him again.” 

She wrung her fair hands in pitiless muto 
own, up and 
down. 
“‘T cannot endure this,” she said. ‘“ If—oh— 


grass that the night wind stirred, in their tall | God—if he intends to win and marry Madge he 
vases on the mantle, her forehead deathly pale | shall first know how I feel toward him. It will 


and slightly corrugated. 
“She shall marry 


be degrading myself-—but he shall know it alli! 


you,” she said, simply. | I have stopped at nothing hitherto to win him, 


‘* Whether she loves you or hates you, she shall | and having risked so. much, I need_not fear to 


marry you, and you shall be master of Fair- 
lawn.” 


make one more violent effort. It will be a 
hazard-—but if he despises me already, he can- 


“Unless,” and he smiled coldly, ‘she chooses | not despise me more, and—there is a chance for 


to elect Mr. Champion to that position. Marion, 
I will be frank with you and confess—I 
madly ——. 
and in hi 


when they met—well, we won’t talk 
of it. 


Imay be wrong. I am wrong.” 


me! t any rate, I shall put myself at his 


am | mercy, and if he chooses then to repulse and* 
There was a look in her face | abandon me—!” 


She stopped in her feverish walk, beside the 
open window, just in time to see Mr. Champion 


A perceptible shiver ran over her, and she | descend the steps and go away, and a little invol- 


changed her position nervously. 

“ And a moment ago you were sure her hesi- 
tation implied warm, delicate regard!” 

“And 
doggedly. ‘‘Iintend to win that 
cost. I have already paid a fearf 
Iam ready to go any lengths. 


irl, at any 


e is just the sort of man, I take it, that women 
might go mad over. Is your head so bad, Ma- 


price, and | I have periled life and, soul for 
; I am not dis- | love, and I cannot let you go! 
to give this Champion a clear field, for all | rol—come to me once more!” 


untary cry of yearning pain escaped her. 
She sunk down to her knees beside the open 
window, watching him away with burning, 


intend to believe so,” he returned, | eager eyes 


“My darling, my darling, I cannot lose you! 
ou, and your 
‘ol, oh, Car- 


But the passionate words did not leave her 
heart, and he, walking away with his new, 


rion? Your groan then was agonizing; perhaps | sweet gladness in his heart, little knew how her 


I am speaking too loud,” an 
tone to a softer key. 


he lowered his | beautiful eyes were following him. 


A little ‘later Lisle returned, bringing the 


“* [ft is not my head—it is my heart—my heart | chloral, having narrowly ey oe passing Effie 


—great Heaven, it will break unless some | on the road. 


change comes. Lisle!” 

She had started up from her chair suddenly, 
and went swiftly over to him, her hands tightly 
clasped and hanging down before her, her dar 


eyes shining, her face so ghostlily white that he | smokin: 


almost recoiled from her. 


He delivered the medicine, and 
then went down to the parlors to find that 
Madge had left them, and that a servant was 
closing them for the night. 

Then he walked up and down the piazza, 
a cigar, and finally went to his own 


room, almost restlessly impatient to know the 


‘‘T have something more to tell you,” she | fate the to-morrow was to bring him. 


whispered. ‘‘ You have served me well and si- 
lently and—” 


While Madge, in her own room, was wonder- 
ing how she could most kindly and gently tell 


‘“¢ And I have never known an hour’s rest or | him how it must be, 


ace since I did you that fatal service. I wish 
God I had denied you—but—regrets are 
worse than useless now.” 
He interrupted her, bitterly. 
‘“Nor have J--such rest and peace I confi- 
dently expected would come. It cannot be un- 


And, in Marion’s apartment, the lights burned 
brightly, as she sat at her Mig tees her 
paperand pen and ink convenient to hand, while 
she reflected upon a note she had decided to send 
Carrol Champion. 

It was the first letter she had written to him 


done, and the object I had in view seems likely | since those far-away days, and her hand trem- 
bled, and her heart throbbed wildlv as she vr rote 
—just two or three brief, formal lines, that she 


to be lost to me—unless you help me again, un- 
less you make Madge St. Morris marry you.” 


% 


reseaey: decided was best to send, instead of 
he passionate cry she could scarcely keep from 
giving expression to. 

It was in Marion’s own beautiful hand, on a 
daintily monogramed sheet, perfumed faintly 
with the subtle fragrance of violet she had al- 
ways used, and which she knew would, per- 
force, awaken some sort of recollection of old 
times, when it greeted his senses. 

It was brief, formal, and might have been 
construed into dryest business, or indifferent 
courtesy—or neither, as the reader chose, 


“* FAIRLAWN. 


“Mr. CHAMP.ON: 
“Tt is necessary that Isee you to-day, or to-mor- 
row, between one and five. Please make such call 


convenient, Yours, ete. 
SMagsow St. Morris.” 


This she addressed—not to The Larches, where 
his mother might possibly see it and advise him, 
Lut to his business office in the village. 

Her hands trembled violently as she inclosed 
the letter, and laid it in her desk to await de- 
livery in the morning. 

““T wonder what he will think? Will he de- 
spise me the more? Will he come?—oh—if only 
he will come, even against his will! If only he 
will see me, and then hear me, once—I wonder 
what he will think when he reads it?” 

And then she pre the chloral and—fell 
into a deep oF of sleep into which came not 
even dreams of her beloved. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


Tue clear sunlight of a cool June morning, 
and a fresh Ronni breeze, made it most de- 
lightfully lovely at Fairlawn, and bonny Madge, 
standing at the wide-open western window of 
the breakfast-room, looking out at the beauties 
of art and nature that spread everywhere 
about her, thought that never had the world 
seemed so sweet or life so well worth having. 

It was yet early—between seven and eight 
o'clock, and the stately breakfast would not be 
served for an hour yet, but Madge had been up 
since before six, and had had her bath, and been 
for a brisk ride on Puck, her saucy black pony, 
and was now returned, and dressed for the 
morning in her white cambric suit, with a white 
rose at her throat nestling among two or three 

m leaves. 

She had slept sweetly and soundly despite the 
momentous duties that the day was to bring to 
her—the rejecting of one lover, the acceptin, 
of another, and her heart was full of a pone 
quiet as she walked away from the window, and 
went into the music-room, where she opened 
the organ, and began playing a low, sweet 
voluntary, full of weird minor notes, and ten- 
der, swelling chords. 

She had not been playing long when Lisle 
Nugent came in the music-room, looking as 
though he, too, had arisen long before. 

Just the merest flush was on her face as she 
looked up from the organ, and bowed, the music 
dying faintly away under her light touch. 

‘*Good-morning, Madge,” he said, looking ea- 
gerly at her sweet, calm face to see if there was 
any foreshadowing there of the fate in store for 


“Good-morning, Lisle. A lovely morning, 
isn’t it? Puck and I have been three miles out 
and back since sunrise.” 

“T arose early, too,” he said, walking beside 
her as she went out on the eastern veranda, 
where the fresh sunshine came goldenly through 
the luxurious vines, and moving in flickering 
shadows on the marble flooring. “I could not 
rest last night, so keen was my impatience to 
hear the words from you that are to make or 
mar all my future life. Madge—tell me now, 
that you love me, as I love you, my sweetest, 
fairest flower of them all.” — 

There was no mistaking his truthfulness, and 
a look of pity crept into her soft blue eyes, 

“Lisle ””—and she turned her face fully toward 
him, looking straight in his eyes—‘‘are you not 
mistaken? Are you sure you care so much for 
me? Pardon, me, Lisle, but—you are sure it is 
not ambition you feel? I am rich,” she said, 

ly, with a grave girlish dignity of manner 
that could not fail of being impressive—“ and I 
will naturally be sought for my riches. I know 
it is the bases hy the world, and so you know, 
Lisle, and while I would not like to think you 
entertained such an idea, still—tell me this— 
have you never loved before? Have you never 
loved any one else?” 

The truthful, honest a full of girlish ques- 
tioning, the simple straightforwardness of her 
manner, made suddenly pale, and droop 
his own eyes before the clear steady light of 


“*‘ N—no—yes—s—no,” he said, hesitatingly, 
and then looked more boldly back at iene 
the first shock of the surprise of the question 
over, he could honestly assure her that he did 
not now love any one. Alas! poor, forgotten 


! 

“Your question was so unusual,” he pleaded. 
“Of course every man has imagined himself 
in love a dozen times, and I will not say I have 
not had my youthful fancies, too, Madge. Yet, 
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you will believe me when I tell you my heart 
my love, my devotion, are and have been all 
yours, since I first knew you.” 

He looked pleadingly at her; no flinching of 
the eyes now. 

Madge err off a red rosebud thoughtfully. 

*“Yes, Lisle, I do believe you,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘ You have always been a friend to 
me, in all the dark days of trouble and comfort- 
lessness I have suffered, and why should I not 
believe you?” < 

“Then—give me your answer, Madge! Will 
you give yourself to me? I know I am not 
worthy, that lam poor, unknown, uncared for 
—unless you can have pity upon me, and make 
of me what you please. love you, truly, and 
in your sweet love I know all my better nature 
would shine forth. Will you stoop and bless 
me, angel Madge? Will you let me devote all 
my life to your interests, your happiness, your 
comfort?” 

He had taken her hand eagerly, but she with- 
drew it gently. 

‘Please not, Lisle,” she said, kindly. “It 
seems cruel to let you talk like this, for, m 
friend, itis beyond my power to help you. 
am truly, truly sorry—” 

The new, sudden fear her words had created 
spt whitely across his face, as he interrupted 


er. 
“‘No—don’t say it, Madge! You will not so 
cruelly drag my life-rope away from me—you 


will not re to be my guardian angel—oh, 
Madge!” 
“God will help you,” she answered, gently, 


while the clear eyes grew grave and shadow 
with an infinite pity. 

“Which means you will not,” he cried, 
sharply. ‘‘Madge, will you marry me?” 

“‘J—cannot, Lisle. I have tried to realize 
it would be a duty I owed pa » and 
it has hurt me to my very soul to hear 
your appeals to me. But how can I give my- 
self in marriage and be untrue to myself, and 
my God? I—could not—love you as I believe 
papa would have had me do, to be your wife, and 
—I dare not disobey the dictates of conscience 
and my own higher nature. If only papa were 
not dead, if only I might have him to advise! 
Lisle, sometimes, I cannot yet realize that he is 
dead—that I am never, never to see him again! 
Yet—I feel I am doing right in telling you I— 
cannot marry you, Lisle. 

He looked at her, a wild, incredulous look in 
his eyes, a white, tense line about his mouth, 

“You will not marry me—because you do 
not love me,” he repeated, slowly. ‘‘ You do 
not love me—you do not love me! You will not 
save me, you will not take the trouble to make 
me worthy of you—Madge—for God’s sake, 
don’t give me up!” 

The tears rushed to her eyes; her heart was 
touched by his utter despair of pleading. 

“Twill our best friend, your dear sister,” 
she said, sof Y. 

“T will not our friend or your brother,” 
he retorted, hotly. “Do you think I do not 
know why it is you refuse me? You care for— 
Carrol Champion, and you will be my—sister, 
my friend, and his wife! Madge, you will kill 
me—you—” ( 

He had seen the sudden sweet consciousness 
shiae from her eyes as he mentioned her lover’s 
name, and it distracted him with jealous agony. 

He walked away from her rapidly, and adge 
went slowly up to her own room to await the 
summons to breakfast, her face full of sad pit; 
for him, and a look of unrest in the frank, girl- 
ish eyes as she sat down beside the window. 

“The poor, foolish fellow,” she thought, pity- 
ingly, and then, with a little sigh, she waited 
until the bell rung, and went down to break- 
fast, where Mrs. St. Morris met her with no 
trace of illness, or emotion, in face or manner. 

And yet, as she sat there, opposite the fair 
young girl to whose father she owed all the 
good things of life, Marion knew that words 
would have failed tio ones the pos anger 
and rage she felt as she looked at her. 

Lisle did not appear at breakfast, and im- 
mediately afterward the ladies separated. 
Madge to her regular morning duties, and 
Marion to go to her room, leaving a messa 
for Mr. Nugent to join her there as soon as he 
returned, which was an hour later, 

“She has refused me,” his first words were 
as he entered the room, and his pale, hag: d 
face and parte rey oncieed manner told the 
story more eloquently than his terse words. 

“She has,” Marion repeated, fiercely, then the 
tone changed into one of ominous mocking, 
“she has, has she?” 

‘Yes, she has,” he retorted, recklessly, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘She has utterly, positively refused to 
marry me, and knows she was more than 
half right, when she declared she dared not do 
violence to her higher, purer nature, by accept- 
ing me. 

e paced the floor restlessly, a dogged, sullen 
ression on his pale face. 
‘She said that, did she? What did she mean?” 

“Her meaning was clear enough; she would 
not marry a man she did not love, and—if she 
knew as much as you and I do, she would shrink 
from me as froma reptile. I wish you could 
have seen her when she said to me—actually 
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said to me—she could hardly realize, even now, 
at times, that her father was dead!” 

He plunged his hands into his pockets, and 
stepped excitedly along. 

“And, I dare say, you made a full confes- 
sion,” Marion said, scornfully. ‘‘You often 
have attacks of virtue, you know.” 

Her cynical smile stung him. 

“Which is more than you can say for your- 
self,” he returned, hotly. ‘But for you, 1! 
would to-day have been a better man, with no} 
stain on my soul; I would have been happy with 
the pure-hearted, sweet girl I loved and marrie:t 
—my brave, true little Effie—” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” she interrupted, sareas- 
tically. “I was momentarily laboring under 
the false impression it was Madge’s loss you re- 
gretted. Instead, it is the other one. Goon; [ 
understand, now.” 

‘““Yes—I could on, and rehearse to you 
how we murdered her—how I think, in the 
nights, of her poor, bruised, dead face, her stark- 
sey eyes, her drenched, cold form. Some- 
times I think I shall go mad to think I was such 
a dastardly coward as to listen to you, and let 
her go—to be driven to her unknown grave by 
you and me.” 

She leaned back in her chair, with an omi- 
nous patience, listening to his insane outburst. 

‘““What has all this romance to do with 
Madge’s refusal of you? The girlis dead, and 
pate san end of that. I supposed you cared for 

a 


“I do care for her—I love her. You may 
smile—it is true. I care for her, very much, 
but not as I worshiped my dear little Effie. I 
looked to Madge to save me from myself, to 
make a man of me—and I could have loved her 
as truly as a woman would need to be loved.” 

“T must confess I cannot.comprehend the 
state of your affections,” she said, scornfully. 
“Do me the favor to distinctly state which of 
the two you are in love with—a dead girl, whom 
you profess to mourn, or a living one, whony 
you profess to want to marry?” 

Her cold, sneering eyes were fully fixed on 
his face, so white and passionful. 

“You ought to be left to yourself, to merit 
the fate you so richly deserve,” she said, pres- 
ently, ‘‘ but, as it suits me and furthers my 
ends, you shall persist in your suit, and what I 
can do by my authority as her stepmother, and 
her guardian, I will do. Inthe meantime, con- 
tinue your attentions unobtrusively, and wait 
until my other immediate plans are more fully 
developed.” 

“ And let Mr, Champion step in and carry 
her off before our very eyes! Her regard for 
him is at the bottom of the whole business. She 
sent me adrift that she might marry him.” 

Marion compressed her lips for a second. 

“We will see about that, later,” she said, 
y sel “My own advice is—you need not, in 

esperation, commit suicide on the strength of 
Miss St. Morris’s refusal]. If itis possibleto you, 
be patient; wait at least a week, and—we shall 
see what we shall see.” 

After he had gone, Marion took from its en- 
velope the note she had written the night before, 
to Carrol Champion, 

“T will wait a little before I send it,” she 
thought, as she read it over. ‘‘It is not dated, 
and—it may possibly be that, even yet, he will 
save me the necessity of sending it. Perhaps 
his visit last night was to learn if he might call 
on me. At all events, I will wait a few days 
before I send it.” 

And she returned it to the desk again. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE POISON OF ASPS. 


Aut that day Madge did not again see Lisl¢, 
but, busy with her music, her morning reading, 
her hour she invariably employed in her charity 
sewing, the time passed ny. and rapidly. 

After luncheon, Mrs. St. Morris had the horses 
ordered, and invited Madge to accompany her 
on a drive, partly of pleasure, and partly for a 
little plain shopping, at the one great village 
store, but Madge gently declined the invitation. 
and Marion was driven off alone, half-suspicious. 
that the cause of her refusal was in consequence 
of an e ted call from Mr. Champion. 

“And yet he would not. be likely to come so. 
soon,” she assured herself. 

But, an hour after she had gone, his name 
was carried up to Madge, reading in her own 
room, where it was so sweet, and peaceful, and 
coolly shadowy, and her heart gave a thrill of 
ecstasy and pride as she quietly told the ser 
vant to tell the gentleman she would be down 
prernns, In the moment she waited, Madgc 

wed her head on her desk, a wordless prayer 
in her heart that God would bless her and the 
ne one to whom she was to trust all her future 

ife. 

Then she went down to the parlor where he 
awaited her, impatiently, walking to and fro, 
watching the door through which she would 
enter. 

As she entered he went directly up to her, 
such a warm radiance flashing in his eyes, such 
eager, tender, happy devotion in his manner as 
he bade her good-afternoon, and took and re- 
tained her hand, while from Madge’s soft, 
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DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


sweet face an answering gladness, shy and ra- 
diant, met his gaze. 

_ “suppose I should have waited until even- 
ing, Madge, but I was too impatient. Once 
more, my dear Madge—I ask you-—will you be 
my wife? Once more, I tell you I love you 
dearly, and if you will trust iia happiness to 
me, I will devote my life to your welfare. 
Dear—can Be do so? Will you? Will you 
marry me, Madge?’ 

lt certainly was strange to histen to two offers 
of men’s loves, two proposals of marriage in 
one day, but, it was far stranger still to her, 
how wide the difference in her reception of 
them, how vastly different the sensations and 
emotion with which she heard them. 

Before—all her soul had been full of pity and 
pain, and equally strong resolution and firm- 
ness to decline the offer. 

Now—her pure, spirited face flushed, and she 
drooped her head away from him, while in keen 
suspense he waited several seconds for her to 
PE Madge ? 

Then she lifted her face, shyly, and he saw it 
all flushed and radiant as the June roses that 
bloomed just outside the windows, and her 
beautiful eyes eloquent with a light almost di- 
vine, and her mouth dimpling between a smile 
and a quiver of tremulous emotion—a girlish 
— on every feature, in her look and atti- 

ude, 

“Tt is—yes—oh, Madge, ts it yes?” 

He whispered it almost beneath his breath 
= he should startle the new, shy joy in her 
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And when she slowly, gravely bowed her 
head, thus signifying her assent to give herself 
to him, in all her purity, her sweetness, her 
proud loveliness, he snatched her in his arms, 
pressing kiss after kiss on her red mouth, call- 
ng -% the sweetest names her ears had ever 

eard, 

“How shall I deserve this great Ln gro 
this wonderful joy? Oh, my blessed little girl, 
when I realize how strangely near I once was 
to what I foolishly thought my highest happi- 
ness, I tremble to think I was saved for—this!” 

He drew her head to his shoulder, and she 
suffered him to hold her close to his heart one 
rapturous minute, then, she gently released her- 
self, and he kissed her, almost solemnly, and al- 
lowed her to go. 

For a little while, perhaps half an hour, they 
talked, as newly-plighted lovers talk, and then, 
he took from his vest pocket a morrocco box, 


land from it, a ring—no costly diamond, such as 


the heiress of Fairlawn might purchase at a 
moment’s desire, but, an_ exquisitely set sap- 
phire, the very color of Madge’s eyes, with a 
monogram of ‘‘M.” for her own name, and 
“C.” for his, of tiny diamonds, in its glistening 
azure heart. 

She gave a little exclamation of delight and 
admiration as he slipped it on her finger. 

“ How lovely, how lovely!” 

“‘T did not forget you would give yourself to 
a comparatively poor man, my dearest, and the 
engagement-ring should be in keeping. You see 
I was very presumptuous, ge—I was so 
eager to win you that I dared think 1 might. I 
ran down to the city by the earliest train this 
morning, and selected the stone, had it inlaid 
and set, and just returned when I came to 


you. 

She looked lovingly at it, her cheeks still 
warmly flushed. 

‘**T don’t deserve so much,” she said, gently. 

‘““My darling, you deserve more than I, or 

mo} man, could ever hope to give you,” he 
answ' fendaomls. 
A little later he said au revoir, agreeing to see 
her again or the next day, and Madge went tothe 
sacred privacy of her own room again, to think 
over this new, wonderful happiness, 

“ft seems so surpassingly strange,” she 
thought, as she sat in ker low silken chair, twist- 
ing her beautiful ring around thoughtfully, “and 
I wonder what Mrs. St. Morris will say when she 
knows of our engagement? She must have 
loved him in those days, and he certainly loved 
her ”—a swift shadow flashed across her face— 
‘tand, although he has ceased to care, and has 
become perfectly cured of his part of the in- 
fatuation, yet, I wonder how she feels?” 

She sat there a long while, wondering whether 
she had better tell on of her engagement, 
and then, decidiag to wait and be advised by 
her lover. . 

There was no need for verbal information on 
the subject of the COAG ONDE, for both Marion 
and Lisle Nugent saw the ring before night of 
the day Carrol Champion had placed it upon 
Madge’s finger - 

‘Did I not tell you'so?” Lisle said, despairing- 
ly. “He has won her from me, and she has 
won him from you from under our very eyes! 
peuee are your wonderful plans, now, Id like 
to know? 

Mrs. St. Morris was sitting in her accustomed 
chair while he walked impetuously up and 
down—and she was white as the anit itd 
ret with a raging, desperate look in 

r eyes. 

“Tf you had been half'a man you would have 
seenred her long before this,” she retorted, in. 


an anguish-sharpened voice. ‘‘You have as 
nearly spoiled my plans as they could be spoil- 
ed, but—I tell you they shall not be ruined yet. 
I must have time to think. The sight of that 
ring almost turned my brain, bui—engagements 
have been broken.” 

“Yes,” he said, caustically, ‘‘ they have, and 
no one knows the truth of that better than Mr. 
Champion.” 

“*And no one knows better than I how he 
loved me,” she cried, her lips quivering, ‘‘ and 
he has not married—her—yet.” 

There was a ring of defiance in her voice, 
even in her misery. 

“That is very true,” Lisle returned, dogged- 
ly. ‘*There is many a slip, you know, and 
there is always a chance in our favor. But— 
even if they were married—some people could 
overcome even that slight objection.” 

She flashed him an angry glance. 

‘‘Tisle, you are insufferable. You have 
thrown that at me often enough. Because you 
are disappointed is no reason why you should 
visit your wrath upon me. I am doing the best 
I can, for both of us.” 

He made her no answer, and after a few min- 
utes went from her rooms. 

The patent fact of Madge’s betrothal to Car- 
rol Champion had, as she had told her brother, 
been so suddenly, so surprisingly, made known 
to her, that, for several minutes, Marion had 
really been alarmed for herself, But that shock 
was somewhat passed now, and it only remain- 
ed for her to decide what to do, if, indeed, she 
was not powerless to do anything further, - 

That night, nor for many nights and days, 
she could not see her way clearly; after that, 
her shrewdness came gradually to her aid, and, 
she resolved to patiently bide her time for a 
while, until the first rapturous novelty of the 
engagement was over, and then—play her last 
card; then, send her note to him, and upon that 
issue, build all her future hopes and fears. 

So, the warm June days wenton, and Marion 
gps not the slightest intimation of interest in 

adge’s love affairs, nor, did she express more 
than kindly interest, and kindly congratula- 
tions when, one day, by Carrol’s advice, Madge 
formally announced her engagement. 

While—what of Carrol, himself? Prosperous, 
financially and in his personal affairs; in superb 
health, with a delightful home where he was 
lord and master, betrothed to a beautiful young 
girl who loved him truly and devotedly, wit 
every prospect of a happy, useful life—what of 
Carrol Champion? 

It was an era in his life equally difficult to de- 
scribe and analyze, and to thoroughly appreci- 
ate. He certainly had aA much to make him 
a than falls to the lot of ordinary mor- 
tals, and he was happy as ordinary mortals— 
fora while. For a while! 

It tells so much, that sentence, and many a 
score of times, in that delicious summer weather 
that followed his engagement, he found himself 
telling himself—he ought to be the happiest man 
in all the world. 

But—when one has to tell one’s-self that fact, 
there is no surer sign that the hee is not 
complete. Yet—he was happy. d yet, again 
—and here was the pitiful secret—there was 
lacking in this prcoent content, this present hap- 

iness, that subtle charm he had expected to 

nd, that subtle sweetness that had so strongly 
marked every hour of that brief time when he 
had been Marion Nugent’slover. In those days, 
he had dreamed such ecstatic dreams of home 
with Marion’s dark, passionful eyes ever shin- 
ing love to him, and the anticipated delight had 
thrilled him; but now, try as he did, consci- 
entiously, to realize the same sensations when 
he thought of Madge’s sweet, tender eyes, it 
was a vain endeavor, and—by the time he had 
been a month engaged, he knew there was a 
restless, undone feeling growing upon him that 
not more devotion to his betrothed, nct stricter 
attention to business, not resolute determina- 
tion to rise superior to it, could exorcise. 

He was to ned? meee the dear little girl 
whose sweetness and purity had been so restful 
to him, could not sfir his pulses as Marion’s 
lightest look had always done—and Marion’s 
had been the serpent-wisdom when she allowed 
affairs to take their own course—until the 
‘novelty ” wore off. 

And the novelty was wearing off! And he 
was painfully conscious that he struggled in 
vain, against be ae and thoughts that were 
not only wicked, but weak. Yet—they daily 

ew upon him, fostered by the very sound of 
adge’s voice, the look in her eyes—as, not the 
smd, not the look, that had thrilled him—be- 

ore! 

He conscientiously tried to make himself con- 
tent with the prospect of the beautiful home 
life before him. He struggled to force himself 
to be satisfied; told himself he was worse than 
a brute, but—the charm was wanting, and he— 
he missed it! 

These feelings, these struggles were at their 
highest and hottest, when, one July afternoon, 
aservant from Fairlawn drove up to his office 
door, as servants from Fairlawn had often 
driven up before, with messages from Madge. 

And—handed him Marion’s note, leaving with- 
ont amancwer. 


His heart gave one sudden thrill, then he 
opened it carelessly, to read the cool, courteous 
request. 

nd then—to decide, 

What did it mean? What could it mean but 
some matter pertaining to his engagement with 
Madge? He twisted the sheet, thoughtfully, as 
he thought upon it. It was an ordinary request, 
which a gent eman, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, would be bound to obey. But—were the 
circumstances ordinary? Knowing all that had 
passed, knowing the weakness of his own heart, 
considering the audacity of the summons— 
should he got 

And, all his nobility, all his better nature 
coming to the rescue, he gave the paper a sav- 
age tear, and mentally decided—he would by no 
means go. 

But—an hour afterward, began those delusive 
second-thoughts, those dangerous parleyings, 
that are usually fatal to will and judgment, 
when inclination is their opponent. Hs won- 
dered what she could want with him? Perhaps 
—perhaps she wished to convey to him some 
delicate assurance of the utter absence of any 
sentimental reason why he need notsee her, and 
be her friend, as Madge’s husband! Perhaps— 

““ Whatever her reason—I would be a coward 
to refuse to see her.” 

That was his after-thought decision, and, al- 
most eagerly, he wrote a message, saying he 
would call at the hour specified. 

But the note sent—too late to recall, he re- 
pented again. He even contemplated sending 
another, pleading a forgotten business engage- 
ment—but he did not send such a contradictory 
letter. 

That evening he did not go to Fairlawn—and 
he was almost alarmed to find himself pleased 
to know it was not his usual time fora call; and 
when at dinner, that night, Mrs, Champion told 
him she had sent a little note to Madge to come 
and spend the next day at The Larches, and 
had received an affirmative answer, for the first 
time in his life there was a meanly-guilty con- 
sciousness about him that made him drop his 
eyes and return an evasive answer of satisfac- 
tion. 

For—the poisonous leaven was working. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LURED TO THE NET. 

Wuen the messenger-boy from Mr, Cham- 
pion’s office brought his note to Marion, and she 
read that Carrol would come to her at the time 
specified in her own note, it seemed to her ¢s 
though she could not realize it. She went to 
her own rooms, carrying the coldly-expressed, 
strictly business-like communication with her. 
pressing it to her lips, kissing it fondly, an 
trembling from head to foot with the sudden re- 
action from the despairing fearfulmess she 
could not help experiencing after she had sent 
her note to him. 

Then, as if fate itself were in league with her, 
was Madge’s announcement that she intende 
spending the next day at the Larches. 

“She may go, and welcome! He is coming 
here—here—to me !” 

She could only restrain herself from giving 
expression to her rapturous excitement, in the 
interval before he came, by using the severest 
control of herself, and even then, it was impos- 
sible for her to hide the shining delight in her 


eyes. “ ( 

“Something has teanenited to give unusual 
delight to her,” Madge thought, as she dressed 
herself for her day’s visit to Mrs, mpion, ‘‘I 
have never seen her so before—what can have 
happened? Since the day she expressed her re- 

et to me that I could not see fit to accept 

isle, she has been distant and reserved—and 
now, this! I wonder what it means?” 

A shadowy, thoughtful look came over her 
face, followed by a swift little smile. 

“Carrol would call me fanciful if he knew 
that, for one minute, I dared wonder whether 
he had anything to do with it or not! My dar- 
ling, so good and kind and true! Whata dear 
time his mother—almost my own dear mother 
—and I will have to-day!” 

Between eleven and twelve she was driven 
over to The Larches, and immediately after 
lunch, Marion advised Lisle to go for an after- 
noon’s fishing in’ the river below the village, and 
then—she prepared herself to await the coming 
of the man she loved. 

She dressed herself in white—thin, fleecy 
white, with white satin bows here and there, a 
fil silver comb among her lustrous dark 
braids, silver bracelets and ear-rings, and ahalf- 
opened blush rose at her throat, held by asilver 
arrow—as ravishingly lovely as ever she 
been in those days when the charm worked so 
subtly—the charm Carrol Champion found 
wanting in his later day happiness! 

Tt was just half-way between the hour she 
had designated for her reception of him, when 
he drove up to the door, ina jaunty little rig 
that was elegance and grace and speed com- 
bined, and, as she saw him spring out of the car- 
riage, and throw the reins to the groom whohad 
come forward to attend, she little thought how 
glouay ad, miserable he had been during the 

rt. drive—how he had regretted, every mo- 
ment of it, that he had been so cowardly base 


~~ 


, time 
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and foolish in permitting himself to be lured to 
Marion St. Morris’s presence. 

His thoughts were strangely complicated, 
while he sat in the magnificent, shadowy draw- 
ing-room, awaiting her coming—while she was 
standing in her room, pressing her hand against 
her heart to quiet its excited beats, 

His was full of bitter feeling toward her, 
feeling her falsity as he had not felt it since the 
e had triumphantly declared his cure, 
and was conscientious in his declaration, And 
yet, for all the bitterness of thought, he was 
strangely eager to see her, hear her ape in, 
and when, presently, the sound of her light 
step sounded near the door, and that delicate 
perfume of wood-violets reached him faintly, 
and he heard the soft rustleof her dress over the 
carpet, his pulses stirred, his heart throbbed, 
every nerve thrilled as in the olden time—as 
never of late—even when Madge’s lips were 
shyly yielded to his kiss. 

e arose as she entered the room—a vision of 
rarest beauty, grave yet gracious, coldly cour- 
teous, yet eae as of old, of that nameless 
something that bewitched him, in spite of him- 
self, that, as she held out her hand, and lifted 
her eyes to his, made him almost set his teeth in 
a desperate endeavor to keep the leash upon 

on, 

“Tam very much obliged to you for takin 
so much trouble,” she said, gravely, as he too 
her hand, the contact with which thrilled him 
through and through. 

“Trouble! Trouble—to obey your behest! 
No,”—and he resolutely put a restraint upon 
himself, and forced his tones into cold courtesy 
—‘‘it has been nothing more than I considered 
myself bound to do had any lady signified her 
desire to see me.” 

He let her hand he had held it a second 
but he could not take his eyes off her beautiful 


- face, whose eyes suddenly lifted their gaze to 


his again. z 

“T feared you would not come,” she said, 
tremulously; ‘‘I am so glad you have.” 

“Yes, but—before you say to me whatever 

‘ou intend to say—let me remind you, Mrs. St. 
orris, [come as the betrothed lover of your 
late husband’s daughter.” 

“*T am not likely to forget it,” she said, sadly. 
“And because you are engaged to marry 
Madge is why I have sent for you. Before you 
—marry her—I—want to tell you something.” 

“Tam here to listen,” he said, coldly—it was 
so necessary he should appear cold and stern. 

** About—myself,” she went on, in a pitifull 
hesitating way that had exactly its intended ef- 
f 


ect. 

“Ts it worth while, Mrs. St. Morris? There 
can be nothing to tell me which I do not know 
regarding you—as possibly related to my pre- 
sent position. I know enough, quite enough,” 
he said, sternly. ‘‘ You cruelly threw me over 
in order to gratify your overweening ambition. 
That is all—and enough.” 

“Tt is not all,” she said, in that low, meet 
tone of voice that thrilled him, despite himself, 
“It is not ore Mr. Champion! You have 
blamed me, and despised me all this time, and 
{have been silent under it. But now, before 
you marry Madge, you shall know why I did it, 
and I have sent for you to tell you.” 

Her voice thrilled with passion and inten- 


sity. 

eZ ou need not tell me, Mrs. St. Morris, why 
you married Mr. St. Morris. Iam content to 
aceept the undeniable fact that I was most 
Sonali used, and that for a long while the ef- 
fect was upon me.” 

** But I shall tell you; you shal} know!” she 
said, quickly. ‘‘Do you suppose, for one mo- 
ment, I married Mr. St. Morris because I— 
loved him?” : 

‘No, I know you never loved him, and that 
is why your ambitious dreams were so much 
the worse.” ; 

He had to strive so wildly to preserve that 
cold, forbidding demeanor, and all the time he 

fat lest, any moment, the leash 
would off. 


“I did not love him,” she repeated, thrilling- 
ly, her eyes meeting his in grave, passionate 
earnestness, “‘—how could I have loved him? I 
married him because I was under the influence 
of circumstances that I could not withstand. 
My father swore Ishould not marry you; my 
brother was needy, destitute, and looked to me 
for assistance; you would have lost your moth- 
er’s love, your inheritance. You would have 
had to toil, and struggle to maintain me: you 
would have tired and sickened of me when pov- 
erty came with me, Carrol. I let them break 
my heart, between them, to spare you, to save 
you. You have been despising me for my am- 
bitious 5 greed, my overweening vanity in mar- 

Yr. 


rying Mr. St. Morris, and the truth is, I sacri- 
Raced premr pias, my happiness, for your 
sake. 


‘There was a passionate thrill, a deep, dramat- 
ic ag apn apparent Fes every word she 
spoke. er eyes were on 
pright as stars, and he listened, bewildered, 
not able to resist her influence. 

“If you knew what it cost me to give you 
up,” she went on, a suppressed excitement in 
her manner that made his pulses stir hotly—“ if 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


you knew how I wrestled and fought with my 


own soul for strength to renounce you—for en- | 


durance to marry the rich man who would be a 


friend tomy People who were destitute and suf- | 
r 


fering—how eaded and shrunk from the aw- 
ful sacrifice, and at last yielded—for your sake 
as well as my own! If you could understand, 
you eck not hate me as you do, despise me as 
‘ou do. 

z The great tears trembled on her lashes, and 
her lovely mouth quivered like a baby’s when its 
innocent little heart is grieved. 

‘‘Hate you! Despise you, Marion, I do not 
hate or despise you.” : 

Her name, from his lips, made her fairly catch 
her breath. He had not called her by it before. 

** And you will forgive me, Carrol?” 

If he had feared for himself before, he had 
reason, trebly over, to be ed now, with her 
rare face lifted, her lips quivering, her eyes 
dark and full of wordless passion looking full in 
his own, 

‘*T—T—of course I forgive you,” he said, al- 
most incoherently, wondering how this fierce 
struggle between mind and passion would end, 
and involuntarily turni is head that she 
might not see the look he felt was in his eyes. 

“Tf there is anything to forgive, that is,” he 
added, once more making a desperate, success- 
ful effort to recover his ground. “It was an 
awful mistake you made, and it is beyond 
remedy. I can only express my regret that 
you had not fuller confidence in me in those 
days—that you were not more willing to trust 
your future to me. But—it is hopelessly past 
and fae You secured your own—happiness 

She interrupted him, fiercely. 

“Happiness! There is no happiness in my 
life—there never was since the day you too 
me in your arms and kissed me good-by; I 
thought my heart would break, then, but—that 
was reserved for a later day.” 

He stood leaning one hand hardly on the lit- 


tle ebony and silver table between them, fight- | 


ing fiercely against the turbulent seas of agita- 
tion that were rolling tempestuously over him, 
his face set and pale, his eyes drooped from the 
girl’s eager, piteous glances. 

He had no answer—what could he make? He 
stood there, a fierce, wordless prayer for strength 
to remain true to himself, true to Madge, in hi 


raging heart. 

ou did not doubt me then, Carrol,” she 
said, desperately, stung by his outward appear- 
ance of calm indifference. 

“‘ No—not then,” he said, reluctantly, but his 
voice did not ring out clear and strong; it was 
husky with the suppressed passion he was fight- 
ing still. ‘‘Not then, Marion, and neither did I 
doubt afterward that it so soon withered and 
died, as—as—it was right and best, as—as— 
mine—did.” 

A shiver, as if an icy blast had suddenly 
blown. over her, seized Marion at that slow, de- 
liberate answer. Her heart seemed freezing in 
her, so awful was the swift fear and hopeless- 
ness that surged over her asshe heard the doom- 
ful words, 

As his did—so, then, his love, after all, was 
dead! Ah! how could she know it was a des- 
perate cry wrung from his heart, to save him- 
self, if so be he might be saved? 

She drooped her head, a little sobbing moan 
on her lips. 

“Then only I have been true,” she said, ever 
word full of heart-broken agony. ‘! When 
swore to be Hugh St. Morris’s wife, it was you 
to whom my heart gave its vows. My Jove tins 
never died; it—never—will.” 

She had said it. She had ares her trump 
ecard. She had staked all. She was at his feet, 
a gow ; 

And he heard it, and struggled even once 
more in the net. 

“For your own sake I regret to hear it. I 
am betrothed to a fair, lovely girl, and I hope 
to be happy with her. If such happiness does 
not come, it will be through no fault of hers, 
but my own foolishness. I feel lam not worthy 
of her pure, sweet love, but, Heaven my helper, 
I will be true and good to her.” 

** You will not be happy with her, good and 


rfect though she may be in your eyes. Your | 


eart tells you she does not satisfy you as I 
satisfled you, Carrol. You know, you know, 
your love for me is not withered and dead. 


Carrol! You may despise me, you may trample | 


on me, you may fling me away in scornful con- 
tempt, but—you shall know that I love you—I 
love you—that I am free and true!” 

She saw his face pale more and more; she 


heard the passionate breathing; she made one | 


more desperate struggle. 


“T should not have said it,” she cried, de- | 


ae lh “you are right—your love for me is 
ead, long ago, and I deserve it to be so. Go 


| marry Madge; be happy with tier) and shut me 


face—pitiful, yet | 
yet | 


out of your thoughts if you wil 
will only once in a while remember I was not 
all base and wicked, that I—go, Carrol; this is 
indeed Roady. 

She lifted his hand suddenly and pressed it to 
her lips, and started toward the door, and 


then— 
He had stood there, battling madly against 


. 


; but, if you | 


! 

the fierce desire to take her in his arms as he 
used to do—battling with that weak and foolish 
| love that had urged him to cast tothe winds all 
truth, and honor, and loyalty. 

And now, at the very turn of the tide, the 
fatal passion uprose in all its fierce mastery. 
and he stepped suddenly after her, snatching 
her in his arms, and folding her rg against 
his fast-beating heart—held her us if he never 
meant to allow her to leave his strong, fierce 


e again. 

aes oe It never shall be good-by be- 
tween you and me again, my love, my love, m: 
darling! I have never ceased to love you, 
think; at any rate I never can leave you for an- 
other woman! Oh, my Marion, my Marion, 
you have lured me to you again. I am dis- 
graced, treacherous, the most perfidious of men, 
but I am yours, only yours now and forever, 
my Marion, my beautiful Lurlie!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A FREAK OF FATE. 

DuRING all these weeks that had passed since 
the night Effie Nugent had looked upon her hus- 
band’s face in the park at Fairlawn, and heard 
his passionate declaration of love for the beau- 
tiful young girl that was with him, Effie had 
been at her post behind the bakery counter, 
doing her duty conscientiously as she always 
had done it, but, with an increasing weight of 
hopelessness and miseryin her heart, that left 
its mark daily and hourly upon her poor pale 
face, her sunken, luster-circled eyes, her droop- 


ing lips. 
Bes ite all that had happened in the earlier 
siting, of her trouble, there had always been, 
away down in the depths of her heart, a vague, 
even forlorn hope—but yet a hope, that some 
day all might possibly be righted—even in the 
face of the letter Lisle had sent her, she had 
not been wholly, entirely able to believe that 
it would always be so with her, But, after that 
sight, that hearing at Fairlawn, when she had 
been almost face to face with him, and heard 
his half-desperate proposal to Madge St. Mor- 
ris, when, in reality and truth he never had or 
could love as he loved his poor forsaken Effie, 
his truly mourned little wife—after then, if ever 
a woman knew what ‘heart-broken” meant, it 
was this despairing, suffering girl. 

There were times when she hardl 
to bear her burden, and yet, that terrible 
thought of laying aside the burden by laying 
down her life, never came to her again. She 
was learning that life was very hard and bitter 
to endure, but that only He who gives life has 
authority to take it, and that from Him comesa 
patience and serenity born of the prayer of an 
aching heart appealing to His pity and His 
mercy. 

It was only Effie’s religious faith that upheld 
her in those dark days when surely the very 
angels must have pitied her; and in this smok- 
ing furnace of discipline she was being taught 
by Infinite Pity, how to carry the cross that, one 
day, would be transformed into the crown of 
rejoicing. Like the ore in the smelting-pot, . 
she was being purified as by fire, and when, at 
last, the day should dawn after the long night, 
she would be stronger and more fitted than 
before for the remaining duties of life, and an 
occupation of a heavenly mansion. 

She was quiet, almost apathetic in her out- 
ward manner, but never failing in gentle cour- 
tesy and serene patience; but, as the warm 
days came on, her strength waned, her appetite 
completely failed, and the cheeks grew hollow- 
er, and the circles wider and darker under her 
lusterless eyes. 

‘“You will never be able to stand the heat of 
the summer and the heat of the shop,” Mrs. Mo- 
Farley said, pityingly. ‘‘ You want fresh air, 
and to see the leaves on the trees and the 
and the flowers, and be out of doors all the time, 
You'll go in a decline, Effie, fue as sure as Fate, 
if we let you stay here. know of the very 
place that'll suit you, too—out in the country, 
up in Jersey.” 

But, Effie was perfectly willing to stay where 
she was. The McFarleys fairly Goted upon her, 
and she had no other friends. She did not mind 
the enervating heat or the monotonous life— 
what mattered it where she went, or what she 
ae sae she could never get away from her- 
self 
| And so she silenced the kindly advice, and re- 
mained behind the counter, selling the teoth- 
| some cakes and home-made bread, growing 

more and more debilitated as the June days 
vor warm with the promise of July’s fervid 
eats. 

Until one day, her decision was suddenly re- 
versed—one day, when she was sitting in the 
little stuffy back room, behind the shop, resting 
herself between customers’ calls, leaving Maggie 
McFarley, bright, pert, ten years old, behind 
the counter to attend any chance call. 

She had closed her eyes, and was slowly rock- 

ing in the big cane seat chair, when a voice 
| from the sy gered her suddenly start from 
| the chair, with wide-open. aleiing eyes, and 
gasping breath, and a face like death. 
“Give me a half-dozen of those chocolate 
| cakes, little girl—and you'll have to hurry, for 
I want to catch that horse-car at the corner,” 


knew how 
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Tt was Lisle Nugent’s voice—musical, pleasant, 
distinct as ever. He had come down to the city 
on some business, and, not having time for 
lunch, had rushed into the neat little bakery to 
ot eg some chocolate cakes, to eat at his 
leisure. 

For one second it seemed to Effie as if she 
must be dying, so awful were her sensations; 
then the mist cleared away from her eyes, and 
she leaned forward, her eager, agonized eyes 
piercing through the lace curtain at the window 
between the shop and the room. She saw him, 
genet g face presenting its delicate profile 

ward her, as he stood at the counter, his hand 

lunged into a pocket for the money to pay for 
ecake. He was well dressed, in a handsome 
mixed y suit, with spotless linen, and dia- 
mond studs, and a delicate gray satin necktie— 
altogether so elegarit and attractive that it was 
little wonder that even Maggie’s childish admi- 
ration was excited. 

So unlike what he used to be, and yet so 
like. So handsome and gentlemanly, so gently 
courteous, and yet—how cruel, how false, how 
easily forgetful she knew he was! 

But—how she loved him! How she loved 
him! At sight of him all that marveloussereni- 
ty and patient quiet that had marked her con- 

uct deserted her, and she gave a low, gasping 
cry, that reached into the shop, and that he dis- 
tinctly heard—so piteous, so wailing. 

“Some one is in suffering,” he said, commis- 
eratingly, to Maggie, as she handed him the 
change, and as he spoke, he looked toward the 
open door of the room in which his wife was. 
‘You had better go see, sis.” 

And, with another glance, not curious or pry- 
ing, but simply sympathetic, he went out of the 
shop, and made a dash to catch a horse-car just 
passing, and went out of her life again. 

The rest of that day Effie was not able to fill 
her accustomed place. She lay on the lounge 
in the back room, her eyes closed, her lips com- 


oem looking so like a dead girl that more 
han once Mrs. McFarley wi the tears off 
her face, as she looked at her. 

The next day she was not so prostrated, and 
almost the first words she spoke was a request 
to Mrs. McFarley to tell her about the tion 
in the country she could command for her. 

“T feel, now, since this late illness, I had bet- 
ter go,” she said. ‘You have been so good— 
you are the only friends I have in all the world, 
but, I feel I must pet away out of town, into 
the quiet peace of the country.” 

The sweet, wistful face quivered as she raised 
it to Mrs. McFarley’s. 

“To be sure you must go, and they'll have 
you as red-cheeked as a cherry, and plump as a 
robin before fall. They’ll give you new milk 
and fresh oss, andallthe fruit you can eat, and 

ow ll beat home with ’em in less than no time. 

t’s out in Jersey, at a place they call Dingle 
Farm, up onthe Erie Road. It’s a—well, I don’t 
know exactly what you'd call it, but Dr. Be- 
thune takes several permanent boarders who 
are a little off, you know—rich people who can 
afford to pay for just suck a comfortable home. 
*Tain’t an Asylum or a Retreat, but just a love- 
ly Christian home for weak-minded ones, you 
know, where there’s quiet and plenty and skillful 
care and home treatment, Mysister’s been em- 
ployed at the Farm for ten years, and I know 
allaboutit. There’s another one wanted, a sort 
of nurse, or attendant, or companion, to a 
wealthy gentleman, lately come—and you're 
the very one togo. You ain’t nervous or impa- 


. tient, or easy upset; you’re the very one, and 


the pay is good, and theplace like home. There, 
now—let me stop and get a long breath.” 

Effie thought it over, carefully. She was not 
sure she should care for such a position, but 
Mrs. McFarley was so positive that Dingle 
Farm was acharming homelike place, and—it 
was in the country, away, away out in the 
country, where she would have no fear of ever 
meeting her husband, and where, if co er orm 
the peace and quiet would rest her, and where, 
in caring for other’s woes, her own healing 
might be at least partially accomplished. 

he more she considered the case the more 
favorably she was a and the conse- 
quence was, that Mrs. McFarley wrote a letter 
to her sister that same day, freely stating the 
ease, and highly recommending Effie. Two 
days later the answer came, inclosed in a letter 
from Dr. Bethune, explaining the duties re- 
quired, stating the salary, and mentioning the 
«any desirabilities of the position. 
answered Dr. Bethune’s letter, ie of 
ing the situation—a graceful, pathetic little let- 
ter that elicited a frank friendly one in return, 
'4 which he was more explicit in describing the 
position she would assume, and encouraging her 
sa her own affairs. 


Your duties will be ight, 


wi He is a wealthy gentleman, from India, re- 
and interesting—” 

And so, it was the e finger of Fate 
that beckoned her 6n to | ie Farm. It was 
the mysterieus forging ef another link im the 
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chain of a Destiny whose accomplishment was 


hurrying her on—to be the nurse and attendant | 


of Mr. St. Morris. 

A week afterward, Effie went to Dingle 
Farm, to enter ne her duties, but Dr. 
thune Oa tee ily insisted on her waiting a 
while first. 


** You look more like — nursed yourself, 
you poor child, You must live out of doors, 
and take care of yourself, and eat Mrs. Be- 
thune’s inspirations in the way of appetizers be- 
fore we set you to work.” 

A dso, allof them being won by her sweet, 
delicate womanliness, Effie found new friends, 


and those who cared for her in the big benevo- | 
; she him, and when once her influence was fully 


lence of their hearts, and when she lay down in 
her little white bed that sweet summer night, 
and heard the sounds of the distant river plash- 
ing along, the wind among the trees, the 
soft, mysterious music that Nature plays in 
these 2 hours, our poor Effie wept tears of 
thankfulness that this blessed haven of rest had 
been given her. 

Before a week had passed by, she had im- 
proved very much, and had unconsciously suc- 
ceeded in winning all the hearts about her— 
from Dr. Bethune to the groom in the stables, 
and from little Ida, the doctor’s baby, up to 
Mr. St. Morris, to whom Effie had been pre- 
sented, and almost cried out in amazement at 
the name. ’ 

She found her charge just as he had been re- 
presented—a kindly, genial gentleman, with a 
constitution very much impaired, and in per- 
sonal appearance only the wreck of what he 
once must have been, but, excepting a few 
marked peculiarities of intelligence, a man to 


please and respect, and Effie formed a genuine | 


ard for him, in her gentle, pitying way. 

*You remind me, somehow, of—of— ge. 
Do you know her? he interrupted her, one 
day, to ask, when she sat reading to him. 

‘Tt think I never saw Madge. . St. Morris. 
Sheis your niece, isn’t she?’—for from Dr. Be- 
thune she had heard a brief, partial history of 
his patient; and, as the days went on, was be- 
coming accustomed to associating him and his 
name with her own misery. 

Then that strange, puzzled look would come 
shadowing over his face. 


“T—don't know. Do you know, Miss Effie, | 


sometimes I fear Dr. Bethune is right, and I am 
not in ea, right mind? I can’t tell whe- 
ther ge is my niece or—nct. Sometimes, 
when I read her letters, I feel—so—so ve 
strange, but I can’t tell how I feel. There 
were two of them—Madge and Marion, and one 
of them claims to be my niece, but I don’t 
know. 

He sighed wearily, and crossed his thin, crip- 
pled hands in a patient acceptance of his own 
disability. 

Effie used to fairly shiver at the sound of 
Marion’s name, for she knew it was Lisle’s sis- 
ter, the woman who had been at the bottom 
of all her own trouble. 

‘‘There was another one, too, a very nice 
young fellow, but I forget his name—he was 
very good tome. You don’t remember who I 
mean, I suppose, Miss Effie? I rather think 
he is Madge 's brother, although [—can’t—quite 
understand how that could be.” 

Always that haze over his brain, that, as his 
physical and nervous forces grew stronger, 
showed no disposition to remove itself. 

‘‘Tt is a curious case,” Dr. Bethune said to 
Effie, one day. ‘‘He has improved wonderful- 
ly since he came here, nearly two years ago. 

e was the most hopeless case I ever under- 
took, physically and mentally, and I never ex- 

he would come to such a state of im- 
provement as this. Only yesterday he discuss- 
ed the noe ged of the political outlook as intelli- 

ibly as I did, and when he came to Dingle 

‘arm he could not tell his name. It is only 
upon certain subjects—home associations, do- 
mestic affairs—that he is uncertain, and—God 
willing—we will try to cure that dementia. I 
think you are a great comfort and help to him, 
Miss Effie.” 

‘I would like to be,” she returned, humbly. 
i | eg be carry any hope or peace to a for- 
lorn life 1 would gladly do it.” 

So the summer days wore on, bringing slow- 
ly a resignation to Effie’s sore heart, while, 
miles and miles away, where Fairlawn lay, 
lovely under the yellowing sunshine, the other 
end of this chain of Fate was slowly circling 
round to complete the circle from which was no 
release ever to come to the beautiful demon who 
was to be therein—in good time, in the 
time not far from hand. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
APPLES OF s80DOM. 


seemed to her, as, sitting in her low, luxurious 
shady w, she gave herself 
up te the thoughts that eame to her, while Ler 


beautiful dark eyes shone and glowed, her 
cheeks like roses, her exquisite mouth half-part- 
ed in a smile of perfect content. 

What a victory it was—what a future it 
meant, when love, and Carrol should be lord of 
all. She felt repaid for all she had done, all she 
had endured, she had dared, in the blessed 
knowing that her lover was her own again, that 
he would not m any other woman, that he 
belonged wholly, solely to her. 

Away down in her heart, Marion was almost 
sure he would repent of what he had done, but 
such repentance could matter little—now. He 
had called himself disgraced, treacherous, per- 
jured, but what if he was? He loved her, and 


resumed over him he would forget everything 
but that her sweet red lips were always ready 
for him to kiss, her luminous eyes ever full of 
that entrancing light that stirred his very soul. 

Asa matter of course, in Marion’s new, rap- 
turous happiness, she gave no thought of, or 
care for, what Madge would feel or suffer, when 
she learned of ber loyer’s defection. Selfish 
from her earliest days, it had become even more 
than a second-nature with her to prefer her own 
ends, regardless of the hearts ske crushed, or the 
lives she wrecked in their accomplishment. And 
besides being selfishly indifferent as to what 
Madge would suffer, there was a feeling of cold 
satisfaction in having outrivaled the girl she 
knew wasso much purer, so much better, no- 
bler than herself—qualities for which she had 
always jealously despised her. 

Perhaps half an hour after she had sat alone 
in her room, Lisle Nugent returned, and, as was 
his usual custom at that time of day, went to 
his sister’s rooms for a half-hour’s gossip. 

‘* J am back earlier than I expected, you see,” 
hesaid. ‘The fish don’t bite well, and it’s in- 
sufferably stupid out there all alone.” 

She had looked at him, as he ke, with a 
soft, tender glow in her eyes, a subdued look in 
her face that instantly attracted his notice. 

‘Something has happened, Marion,” he said 
in a quick, alf-interrogative, half-confident 
way. ‘‘ Does it concern Madge and 1?” 

A slow smile came around her mouth. 

“Yes, something has happened that concerns 
Madge very directly, and you—indirectly. Mr. 
Champion has been here to see—me,” 

The sweet, clear voice was fairly vibrant with 
passionate triumph. 

“To see you?” he repeated vaguely. 

“To see me, to tell me he loves me as he al- 
ways loved me, to want me to be his own again, 
to tell me he never has been happy as Madge’s 
lover, to declare his intention of severing the 
cg oe sora and—to engage himself to me.” 

e listened, almost incredulously, a troubled, 
wondering expression on his face. 

*«T cannot conceive of such a thing,” he said, 
gravely, for the moment almost sternly, but it 
was a grave sternness that was, as usual, short- 
lived with him. Had it been otherwise, he 
would have escaped so much of the misery he 
had undergone, and other lives would not have 
been wrecked. y 

‘‘T eannot imagine such a thing,” he con- 
tinued. ‘To deliberately give up such a crea- 
ture as Madge for—for—Marion! You cannot 
be in your right mind when you glory cver such 
athing. It will break that girl’s heart, and—it 
ean do you no good.” 

She turned almost fiercely upon him. 

“T told you once I would not be reminded of 
that secret of mine that you share. 1 tell you— 
I shall marry Carrol Champion, in spite of it. 
Do you, too, grudge me my happiness on my 
own terms?’ 

*“*But such terms, Marion! If he knew— 
—imagine how he would spurn you in loathing 
and horror if he knew what youandIdo! For 
God’s sake, Marion, let your conscience silence 
this that you say—prevent this that you will 
do! I am not a good man, Marion; I have 
much to answer for—Madge St. Morris's sweet 
silent influence over me is teaching me that, 
and arousing strange, vague desires in me to be 
a better eer in — case, let me — 

‘ou, let me help you and encourage you to de- 
Fist donee this a thing. 1 helped you do—it, 
and only God knows my unavailing regrets that 
Iso helped you! I cannot undo it, nor can you 
now, but—you can endure the consequences,” 

He was almost eloquent in his honest appeal 
to her—this beautiful woman with no conscience 
to which to appeal, this beautiful, doomed crea- 
ture whose waywerd feet had already crossed 
the dead line beyond which is no returning, or 
no. — for repentance. 

She smiled —— 

“Ts that really the extent of your rhetorical 
capacity? It is doubtless very nicely rounded, 
but I may be in an unappreciative mood. Per- 
haps you will better enjoy a change of topic— 
for instance, a letter from Dr, Bethune, which 
I received this morning, in which he states that 
his patient is progressing very fairly, and 
seems happy and contented; that he has eve 
luxury for which heart can wish, drives in b 
own carriage every day, and enjoys his plea- 
sant, peaceful life better than thousands of 
others who consider themselves more fortunate. 
Does this report from Mr. Walton St, Morris 
ealm your exeited feelings?” 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 
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He arose from the chair, pacing to and fro, a 
bitter, confounded look on his face. 

‘“You are your own mistress, a free agent, 
accountable for your own actions,” he said, pre- 
sently; ‘‘and, although I would rather see you 
so poverty-stricken and forlorn that you begged 
from door to door, or so utterly destitute and 
forsaken that, like my poor dead Effie, you 
sought your own destruction, than see you de- 
liberately count upon a flourishing future know- 
ing what I know—still, you will do as you think 

t. 


“T certainly shall,” she returned, coldly. ‘I 
shall marry Carrol Champion, secure in his 
love and care. We will be rich enough to 
travel where we please, to live the life we 
choose, and Fairlawn will be a Paradise if he 
prefers to remain here, When he is once all 
my own, in the face and eyes of the world, I 
shall fear nothing, care for nothing. Tt—the 
very worst should come—which never can be 
the case—he would accept it as his duty and 
privilege to shield and protect me.” 

He could not help thinking how madly she 
loved him—and—how Madge’s gentle heart 
would break with anguish. : 

“You will have every opportunity to t 
your chances again with Madge,” Marion said, 
abruptly. ‘‘Atter the first edge of her chagrin 
is worn off, will be the very best time for you 
to catch her heart in the rebound, and—” 

An indignant look swept over his face, 

“T do not need any advice upon the subject, 
Marion,” he interrupted, coldly. ‘‘1f I may be 
in the least, of use or service to the sweet girl I 
thoroughly honor and respect as I respect no 
other living woman, it will be enough for me. 

: “Tt is time to dress cat a age Bee said, quiet- 

and he erly took his departure. 

Terie “on the OHA from fairlawn back to 
his office, Carrol Champion was suffering all the 
pangs of a humiliation, a remorse, a keen, sharp 
misery that never in his darkest hours in for- 
mer troubles had assailed him, 

That frantic outburst of sion over, re- 
moved from the charm of Marion’s presence, 
the reaction naturally set in, and he elt more 
like a traitorous thief who had gained the keep- 
ing of some forbidden treasure, than a lover 
clated with the proud joy of possession. He 
was self-abased, ashamed at the price he had 
paid for the one jewel he had so passionately 
desired to have. 

He did not return ainpetly, to the office—it 
seemed to him that his wretched defection from 
truth and honor, his wretched yielding to a 
slavish passion, must be written on every fea- 
ture of his face. He felt that any eyes looking 
at him must surely know at one glance all the 
abominable truth in his heart. 

He dared not go home to The Larches—for 
Madge St. Morris’s sweet poe eyes would meet 
his the moment he entered the door—poor little 
Madge, so trusting, so guileless, so pure a pearl! 

He drove mile after mile, until he could not 
depend upon his pony carrying him further 
than home again; and then, went to the office 
from which the two clerks were gone for the 


night, ; 

tt was still within an hour of dinner-time at 
The Larches, and he knew that both his mother 
and Madge would be momentarily execs 
him. He pictured to himself how Madge was 
watching and listening, and how her lovely eyes 
would shine and pio nee oe ae ge Noe cia 
sence—he, jure egra more n 
wretch that trod the earth. He pictured his 
mother’s fond glance and low-spoken, caressing 
word of welcome, and then—he turned from 
that image, to what the real one would be— 
when he told them! 

And—he dare not tell them! For the first 
time in his life he was afraid—of his mother’s 
eyes; afraid and ashamed to look in them— 
fearful of the sweet, reproachful presence of the 
girl he had asked to be his wife. , 

He locked the office door, and sat down at his 
desk, and—wrote to them what he dared not 
speak to them. He sealed them up—two letters, 
; me to his sae one 2 Madge, and called toa 

voy passing todeliverthem. | .. 
on, he collected the money in his safe into 
two or three compact packages, secured them 
about him, and put on his duster and hat, lock- 
ed the office again and walked down to the de- 
pot, just in time to take the city-bound express 
that was standing in readiness to leave. 

He felt like the veriest coward on the face of 
the earth. He was unable to stay and face the 
consequences of his weakness and sin, and was 
deliberately running away, dastardly retreat- 
ing, rather than witness the wreck and ruin he 
had made. 

There had been no other passengers from 
Glenham depét, and he was conscious of being 
ti that he might crouch back in a corner 
of the car, with his hat slouched over his eyesas 
if he were some tired sleepy traveler, with no 
one to speak to or inquisitively wonder where 
he was going or what doing. 

He reached New York in the late summer 
dusk, and took a carriage to the Westminster, 
where he engaged a room indefinitely. He or- 

paper and envelope, and, with no thought 
of dinner, sat down and wrote a third letter, a 
long, long letter te Marion St. Morris; and 
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then, walked the floor of his room for hours, 
with burning, sleepless eyes, in untold misery 
and dismay. 

While, at Fairlawn, Marion was enjoying all 
the wild rapture of her triumph, and Dailding 
her rosy dream-castles of the near-by future. 

And, at The Larches— 

His usual hour of return from his office ar- 
rived, and Madge walked down to the lawn 
gate, in happy expectancy of his coming,’her 
eyes full of the shy glad light of weleome they 

ways held in their blue depths for him. 

It had been a very pleasant day that she and 
Mrs. Champion had passed together, as all days 
were specially pleasant that they spent fo- 
gether. They were very near and dear to each 
other, in their common love for the son and 
lover, and Madge found in Mrs. Champion 
more nearly a mother than in any one in the 
world. 

Yet—despite the happiness, so quiet and 
sweet, despite the glad anticipation in her eyes, 
there was a little suggestion of a shadow on 
Madge’s face as she stood leaning thoughtfully 
against the iby hn Rg low, ornamental iron 
ae tipped with bronze spears that caught the 

ast sunbeams poidanly. . 

She was thinking how Carrol had seemed 
just a little out of sorts of late. How he seem- 
ed, beneath all his kindly, courteous attention, 
to be somehow restless and spiritless, and— 
tired looking and tired acting. 

What could it be? Was he not in his usual 
perfection of health? Had he any financial an- 
noyance—it seemed extremely improbable, rich 
as Mrs. Champion was, and yet Madge’s heart 
thrilled as she aig pe of the time coming when 
she would heap all ber embarrassment of riches 
on him, her lover, her lord. 

It was a charming afternoon, warm, peace- 
ful, odorous with summer richness and ripe- 
ness, and somehow, strangely too, she thought, 
it reminded her of a far different day—cool, 
full of crisp sea-breezes, and the sound of dash- 
ing, sunlit ocean wayes—that day of all days, 
that ever since had stood out so prominently in 
her life—that day she and Carrol had met on 
the deck of the home-bound steamship, and 
such a pitiful drama had been enacted. 

Her eyes brightened as she thought of all that 
had come to her since then, from her beloved. 

**T wonder if ever I could endure such agony 
as he suffered that terrible night? It would kill 
me, I know ”—and she shivered, as if in shrink- 
ing Oa the imagined blow on her fond 

eart, 

She dismissed the foolish thoughts, and a 
bright, gad light was shining again in her eyes 
when a little street urchin stopped at the gate, 
and handed her two letters—one addressed to 
pce tia the other to herself, in Carrol’s 


n 

“He told me to give ’em to either one of yous 
I see,” he explained, as he bobbed hiscap in half- 
shy, half-admiring courtesy to the gracious 
young girl, whom all the village children knew 


so well, 

“That is all right, and thank you, little fel- 
low. I will give Mrs. Champion hers at once.” 

But a swift, vague uneasiness was in her 
voice as she smiled and spoke kindly, and gave 
the child a ten-cent piece for his trouble—his 
second pay, beyond doubt. 

Then she walked slowly up to the house, car- 
rying the letters, her face pale and anxious, yet 
not daring to open her own. 

“What can it mean?’ she asked herself, over 
and over, until, meeting Mrs. Champion on the 

iazza, she handed her her letter, as she lifted 


er puzzled, serious eyes. 
oe eae not come, but has sent these. Do 


you think anything can have—happened?” 

Mrs. Champion tore her envelope open—more 
hastily than was her usual manner, Madge’s 
eyes watching her countenance, as she read, 
with a vague, sick fear of she knew not what, 
at her heart--with her own letter, still unopened, 
held tightly in her hand. 

Then, the slow, awful change in Mrs. Cham- 
pion’s face struck actual terror to her, and she 


aepnee up toward her. 

“Oh, HAs is it? Has anything happened?” 
For the stern, set face had aeatniet a look of 
incredulous wrathfulness that never would have 
been supposed could come to such a sweet, 
peaceful countenance, 

“Something has happened—Madge. Myson 

our betrothed lover, is a most complete an 

rfect scoundrel—too , too consummately 
es ever to be mentioned between us. Read 
vont Made d Mrs, Champion’ 
ut Madge graspe s, Champion’s arm, a 
wild, fearful look on her own white face. 

“Mrs. Champion, what are you saying—you 
do not know what you are saying!” 

A scoundrel—a consummate villain, base and 
mean—that was what his own mother called 
him, her darling, her pride! It could mean but 
one thing—those financial pebor ances she had 
thought so highly improbable. Carrol had—had 
—had—been—wrong about his money affairs, 
perhaps had—done something criminally wrong 
—but—whatever he had done, if the conse- 
quences were years of his life in a felon’s cell, 
inexpiation of his misfortune—he was the man 
she loved, the man whe ruled all her heart, her 
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life, to whom she would be tender and true while 
she had a heart to thrill its loyalty and love. 
She thought of nothing else but this—there 
was nothing else for her to think, and, in her 
woman’s heart she pitied and forgave him, and 
loved the more that she had something to for- 


give. 

“Don’t say such terrible things of him, dear 
Mrs. Champion! Whatever it is—I love him; 
he can do nothing I will not forgive and help 
him bear.” 

‘*You poor, pitiable child, you poor little girl! 
You are so compassionate toward him, and he 
has had no mercy for you! Madge—let his 
mother take you in her arms and tell you—he 
doesn’t want your love, he doesn’t want you, 
any more! He has written to me—doubtless to 
you, to say—he has renounced you for the sake 
of that wicked, designing woman—that Marion 
Nugent!” 

Madge drew a long, sobbing, gasping breath; 
her blue eyes strained in anguishful disbelie 
that was belied by the fear on her quivering an 

“Oh, oh, Mrs. Champion! ob—no! no!—he 
could not do so!” 

And she sunk tremblingly down on the upper 
step of the piazza, her sweet, pure face gather- 
ing a look that haunted Mrs, Champion to her 
dying day. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“THIS WOMAN AND—THAT!” 

Into all Madge’s after life there was never & 
time when the sunsetiting of a warm, breezeless, 
summer day—just those few minutes when the 
sun-rays slant almost straightly level across the 
earth—did not make a sick, faint pain seize 
her, vivid with the impression made upon her 
by those few minutes when she learned of Car- 
rol Champion’s cruelty that warm, still summer 
sunsetting. 

She heard his mother’s words, and sat with 
white, despairing face for several seconds, after 
that cry from her lips—a heart-broken cry as 
she realized, so awfully and suddenly that her 
sunof hope and happiness was blotted out into 
a darkness worse than death. 

Then, she tore open her letter, her trembling 
bale mae jagged notches in the envelope, 
and—read in her false lover’s letter, the words 
he had not dared look in her face and tell her. 

He wrote in a peculiar vein—eloquent with 
self-degradation, self-abasement, with no joy 
even ever so carefully hidden, that he had won 
— again; only a passionate, shame-full let- 

I: 


“T will tell you in the fewest words I can find— 
first, that I hate myself for what I have done, and 
despise mysclf that I sneak away like the villain I 
am; but, although I hold myself in a contempt be-' 
yond words of mine to express—I Jove Marion still. 
How it happened Ineed not say. I saw her —heard 
the voice, looked in the eyes that made mea cap- 
tive as in the other days when every look, word, act 
of hers held their fatal charm forme. But, before 
the All-seeing eyes of God, I declare to you, Madge, I 
did not mean to so betray you. As Iho efor mercy 
hereafter, I thought I loved you, when I told you so 
and asked you to be my wife. 1 did not know I was 
not perfectly cured; I did not know until, standing 
in her presence, I realized that the old infatnation 
was not dead, only sleeping—that her influence over 
me was the same as ever, passionately fatal—onl: 
resting, when I hoped and believed it was deatroyed. 
I dare not ask you to forgive me—vile, base, less de- 
serving of pity and pardon than fiendsin torment. I 
do not ask you to forgive my infamous treatment of 
you; there can be but one fate forme so far as you 
are concerned; you will consign me to that pit of 
conteuaincias loathing of forgetfulness that I de- 
serve. Herel say ‘farewell ’—farewell, Madge—but, 
just one other word first—and that is—I never was 
worthy of you, pure, sweet, noble as you are. This 
is my only ray of comfort in thinking of you. You 
deserve to reign over a heart whose whole love and 
loyalty you can command; mine is too treacherous 
and base to serve undersuch a pure queen. You are 
to me the most exalted among women, and your 
memory will be as a serene, holy light over the pas- 
sion in my undisciplined heart for the woman who 
once so cruelly jilted me and then—beckoned me 
— a as one whistles a dog, and—he goes; so— 

‘arewell! 


She read it once, twice, wondering if it really 
were Carrol who wasspeaking, and she to whom 
it was sent. She thought, vaguely, how inco- 
herent it was, in a measure, and then her most 

sitive thought was, how wretchedly he must 

ve felt when he wrote such words. 

There were no tears in her eyes: it seemed to 
her she never had cried, never would cry again, 
so tired and hot her eyes felt. Theyve was a 
strange stoicism about her that never had visit- 
ed her before, not in all her previous troubles, 
She sponge it was resignation, when it truly 
meant that the heavy blow had temporarily 
frozen her capacity for sharp suffering, as a 
sudden biting north wind freezes little streams 
of water that a while before were flowing 
a along—and that soon again will re- 

x its stern hold, 

Mrs, Champion had stepped inside the open 
French window, and presently Madge followed 
her, to find her with her beautiful gray head 
DOWER, . Lg hands co. the sofa- os and the 
sound 0: “suppressed, angui sobs coming 
brokenly from ber. oie 


She ®nelt beside her, her own li mivering. 
as she softly smoothed the soft, wunkied cheek. 
“We forgive him,” she said, gravely, 
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tenderly, “‘as we wish ever Christ to forgive 
us. He is your son, your dear boy, Mrs. Cham- 
pion, and nothing can make him less to you, 
you know. When this first shock is past you 
will send for him, and have him home, and 
wae to be—happy—in his own way. Won't 
you 

It was like an angel pleading for an erring, 
astray mortal. 

“Oh, Madge, my child, how can I listen to 
you? Itis your heart he has broken, you he 
has betrayed, deceived, deserted—besides so 
cruelly wounding me.” 

““Yes—it is I he has wronged most,” she re- 
turned, simply, ‘‘and since I forgive him, surely 
you will? He did not—want—me, you know, 
and—I am sure it would be—wrong for me to 
be sorry—only for myself. I can forgive him, 
and—wish him well.- And you will, dear Mrs. 
Champion?’ 

‘*T cannot—I can not, Madge! Think what 
he has done to us both, for—that creature! 
Think of the ae ee the joys he has crushed, the 
shame he has brought! No, I cannot forgive 
him—I will not forgive him.” 

A cold, resolute look came into her face as 
she lifted it to Madge’s piteous, suffering eyes; 
then a sudden passionate tenderness glowed in 
ler own. 

“My darling, my daughter! I will forgive 
him for your sake—for your sake! He has for- 
feited my affection, my respect, but—I will for- 
give him, since you do—if I can.” 

“Yes, you can,” Madge answered, softly. 
“God will heal our troubles; He knows what is 
best for Hischildren. I think Iwas too happy ; 
I think I was loving the creature more than the 
Creator, and it was wrong. He knows best.” 

Mrs. Champion looked almost reverently at 
her, as a devotee might look at a saint. 

‘* And to think he would desert you for—her !” 

The bitterness in her tone was indescribable. 

‘Tt has been a mistake on his part—that is 
all,” she went on, patiently, “and we are all 
liable to mistakes. He thought he cared, and 
what a blessing the knowledge of the truth 
came while it can be so easily remedied! If I 
had learned afterward ”—and a pained, almost 
frightened look shot from her eyes—‘I think I 
could not have borne that !” 

The sweet, fragrant darkness crept on and 
on, and the two women sat there, silent with 
their own heart-thoughts; then Madge’s low, 
piteous voice spoke: 

‘* Where has he gone, Mrs. Champion? When 
will he come—home?” 

“Has he left that for me to announce?” 
she said, gloomily. ‘‘He tells me he dare not 
face the consequences of his action, and has left 
written instructions with Walton for a week’s 
work: after then, asI please. He has gone to 
New York, to decide later upon his course. He 
will not return at all.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes—he must! Yes, he will,” Madge 
rejoined, quickly. ‘‘ You must write him, the 
first address he sends you, and tell him his place 
is here, until he goes to—Rosedell—that is Ma- 
rion’s place. Tell him from me I—forgive and 
wish him well, and, please send this; it will do 
for her as well as it did for me, ‘ M. and C,’” 

She drew her beautiful ring off her finger and 
laid it on Mrs. Champion’s knee—her outward 
sign of her acceptance of her fate. 

‘{ think I will go home, now,” she said. 
Daag a quietly that she almost alarmed 
Mrs. Champion. ‘‘I will have to see Mrs. St. 
Morris and speak on this subject sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better—for us all.” 

“ You will stay todinner, Madge—won’t you?” 

“Please excuse me, dear Mrs. Champion. I 
—would rather get—home—now.” 

And she had her little pony-carriage ordered, 
end drove herself back to Fairlawn, through 
the soft, starlit night—that ride to which she 
had iooked so expectantly forward when her 
lover would sit beside her, and all the world 
would be at her feet. 

But—her littie dream was over. Her one 
great joy was taken from her, and her beauti- 
ful mausion of life that such a little, little while 
ago reared its dainty walls in the golden sun- 
shine of love and bg nei trust, was now onl 
a ches ope ruin, beside whose pitiful wrec 
she could only crouch in dumb despair. 

She was not a girl who would parade her sor- 
row any more than her joy. She knew that be- 
yond the few words it would be necessary to 
exchange with the woman who had outrivaled 
her in both her father’s and her lover’s love, 
there would be little to say on the subject. Lit- 
Ue, indeed, to say—but—what to endure? 

It was very like her to send a message asking 
if she might speak with Mrs. St. Morris a mo- 
ment, as soon as she had returned to, the house 
—like her own brave, dauntiless spirit that ac- 
cepted its pain of fate resolutely, since it could 
not resist it. 

Marion received the message and instantly 
divined its import. Carrol had gone directly 
to her, and his mother, like the man he was, and 
told them,and Madge, knowing it all, would say— 

What? She asked herself more once as 
she went slowly down the staircase, into the li- 
brary, where Madge had courteously requested 


uer to join her. 
he Pare, pele face, with its lovely, shadowy 


eyes, looked very much as usual as Madge 
bowed as she entered, but never in her life had 
Marion heard such a tone in any woman’s voice 
—in Madge’s particularly, as that quiet, even 
tone in which she immediately addressed her; 
such fine, cold contempt, such reserve of hau- 
teur, such utter, infinite expression of all the 

ride, the pain, the acceptance, this brave, lov- 
ing pul experienced. 

‘Thave just heard from Mr. Champion that 
he prefers to annul our engagement, and that 
you are the lady in question. What I may 
think, Mrs, St. Morris, can be of no interest to 

ou, under the very peculiar circumstances, 

ut, as the woman my father saw fit, and 
thought fit, to make his honored wife, I feel 
constrained, for his dear sake, to tell you how 
inexpressibly shocked and dismayed I am at 
your conduct toward the lover you first jilted 
to secure my father, and then—have done this. 
But—you are welcome, since he also prefers it 
so. After this, I decline to discuss the subject.” 

She was like a young duchess, in her royal 
right of authority. She stood before Marion, 

e, pure as a star, her blue eyes heavy and 
sorrowful, yet steadfast and full of womanly 
scorn, every inch a type of true, gracious, per- 
fect womanhood in this acceptance of the piti- 
ful position in which her beloved, the lover she 
had trusted, had placed her. 

And if Marion had ever hated her with a 
jealous fury, it was now, when she could stand 
smiling back at her, secure in the one blessed 
knowledge of having won again Carrol Cham- 
pion’s love. 

But the slow, cold smile died from her face as 
she met Madge’s eyes. 

“T think you forget you are py seem to one 
your superior in position in this house, Madge, 
and, as you yourself stated, whom your father 
thought fit to be his wife. With my actions I 
consider you have no possible right to interfere, 
or—advise. Champion and I were be- 
trothed, as you say, before I ever looked upon it 
as my duty to marry your father; and if in m 
freedom, he sees fit to renew his offer to me, 
think he has the privilege of so doing—even if, 
by some strange mistake of his own, he became 
engaged to you, thinking he cared for you. In 
a very few words, Iam engaged to Carrol, and 
shall be married to him very shortly. I shall 
probably remove to Rosedell immediately after 
our marriage, and you will be mistress of Fair- 
awn. But—until then, I am its undisputed 
mistress, and it will be better and pleasanter 
for us all if that fact is borne in remembrance.” 

There was no_anger, no resentment, scarcely 
any triumph in Marion’s even, ready words, but 
—there was a quiet strength and determination 
in them that gave Madge more of an insight 
into her real nature than anything had ever 
before done, 

Her fair face flushed, and her blue eyes kin- 
dled with a sudden light. 

“T shall not fail to extend to you the courtesy 
and dutiful respect I believe my father would 
have me give his widow, so long as you do not 
forfeit that regard his widow should command. 
I perfectly understand my position in my dear 
old home; it is rather amusing to be considered 
ignorant of whatI have known all my life. But 
ten you are a comparative stranger, and there- 
fore pardonable.” 

A sarcastic little smile on her lips enraged 
Marion almost beyond her power to conceal— 
to see the girl’s unconquerable spirit, to hear 
her quiet scornful defense of herself—to know 
how royally she turned her perjured lover over 
toa woman shein her heart scorned and despised. 

And Marion knew the girl realized her at her 
actual worth, or very nearly at it. 

‘Tf she knew all,” she thought, with a sort of 
triumphant bitterness in the knowledge, as she 
bowed slightly and went away, feeling, some- 
how, that in spite of it all—all that afternoon’s 
work, all those months of Pret an and schem- 
ing, all her rose-colored future—feeling that, 
somehow, Madge had the best of it. 

‘But why need I care for her?” she asked her- 
self, as she sat in her own room, looking out into 
the beauty of the night. ‘In a few weeks Car- 
ro] and I will have left Fairlawn and all in it, 
far and forever away from us. We will be per 
fectly happy in each other and each other’s 
love, and everything else will be forgotten or 
remembered as an indistinct dream. Why need 
I care for her, or any one, or anything? I—do 
not care, I will not care!” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
A PROMISE OF HOPE, 

At Dingle Farm, Dr, Bethune’s patients—for 
he had insisted upon giving Effie a thorough 
course of tonic treatment—were both progress- 
ing well. The pure, sweet country air, the 
wholesome food, the ae society, com- 
bined to restore Effie’s broken health, and heal 
her wounded spirits, while, in the quiet restful- 
ness and peace, her usual sweet patience and 
serenity resumed their habitual reign over her. 

Mr. St. Morris grew daily more and more at- 
tached to her, and as his own health improved, 
and his brain grew clearer—always excepting 
that one strange uncertainty about his 
ire eines spent much time in intelligent, 

teresting conversation with her—so kindly, 


so sympathetic, that often and often it occurred 
with startling force to her that surely there was 
no madness about him. 

Those warm, pleasant summer days brought 
about increasing friendship between nurse and 
patient, and to the delightful influence Effie had 
over Mr. St, Morris, Dr. Bethune very largely 
credited his improvement, 

“He will never be what he once was,” he 
said, regretfully; ‘‘a man who has been so ter- 
ribly affected as Mr. St. Morris has been, both 
mentally and physically, can never be more 
than the shadow of himself again, but he will 
be able to enjoy many years of life yet; even 
with the cloud on his brain that puzzles me so 
much now, Mr. St. Morris can appreciate and 
enjoy very much of life and happiness.” 

ewas the first real, true, disinterested friend 
this forlorn little Effie of ours had ever possessed, 
and, almost unconsciously, she grew to cherish- 
ing his kindly, fatherly re for her as the 
one bright ray of hope left her. She knew she 
made him happier, more contented than he had 
been before she came. She thoroughly enjoyed 
the keen critical interest he displayed when she 
read to him, or sung for him; and seeing how he 
learned to depend upon her for so much, it was 
only easy and natural that she regarded him 
with a protective, gentle tenderness. 

“Did you always look as pale and sorrowful 
as when you first came here?” he asked her one 
day, when she had taken her sewing to his sit- 
ting-room, and little Ida Bethune and her big- 
ger sister Florine were eae. a merry, quiet 
game of blocks on the floor in the middle of the 
room. 

He had never questioned her about herself; it 
seemed a delicate matter, even to his clouded 
sensibility, thorough gentleman that he was, 
and to-day, when he so gravely and kindly put 
the query it just a little startled her. 

“‘T have had great trouble—l cannot remem- 
ber an hour for many, many months before I 
came here, that I was not greatly troubled.” 

Her sweet face paled, and she drooped it lower 
over her sewing. 

‘*Don’t you want to tell me? Even if I can- 
not quite understand just how it all was I know 
Ican be sorry for you. Besides, you are con- 
tinually reminding me of Madge”—and, as 
usual, whenever he spoke of her, he drew his 
hand thoughtfully, bewilderedly across his fore- 
head, as if, conscious of their presence, he tried 
to sweep away the webs of cloudiness that dark- 
ened his brain—‘‘and I know she would be sorry 
too. Tell me, Effie, all about it.” 

“There is so little to tell,” she said, gently, 
her face paling more and more—‘“‘ very little to 
tell, Mr. St. Morris, but it was hard to bear. I 
came here, with scarcely a friend in the world, 
no place in all the world I could call my home 
—nothing, nobody who—cared for me.” 

Her voice choked as she paused. 

‘*And you are so young! You are a mere 
child; how old are you, Effie?” 

“Tam not yet twenty, sir, but I feel I have 
lived twice that many years.” 

“Not yet twent hy, you are only on 
the threshold, child—and to have such an ex- 
perience! You are alone in the world; so am I; 
and it seems to me you have been sent directly 
here to be my comfort, my friend, my little 
guardian angel. I have often thought of some- 
thing, lately; at times when I can perfectly 
recognize the condition in which I am, and to- 
day is one of them. I know there is something 
wrong with my head, but it is not judgment 
or thought, or resolution that is affected. t 
can reason and argue and decide and arrange 
as well as ever I did, but—my memory seems 
all at sea; my remembrance of past events is 
mysterious and uncertain, if not destroyed. I 
remember names, but they seem so unnaturaland 
yet stran ly familiar ; and when kopr writes 
me from Fairlawn I understand what it means, 
but it puzzles and hurts me—yes, it frightens 
me when she signs berself my ‘loving niece.’ 
She mentions ‘Marion’s’ name, and Dr. Be- 
thune says she means my sister-in-law, but—” 
and he shook his head sadly—‘‘I am all at sea. 
I never would have remembered I came from 
India two or three years ago, or that my bro- 
ther has been dead nearly as long, if Dr. Be- 
thune did not assure me such were the facts.” 

He spoke thoughtfully, impressively, looking 
= the children making their houses on the 

oor. 
“T tell you this as I have told you partly be- 
fore, to show you I know I have a perfect right 
to say what I intended saying when I began— 
to prove to you I understand what I propose to 
do—for you, Effie.” 

She looked up, surprisedly, little flushes, like 
red-winged birds stirring in their nests, flutter- 
ing on her cheeks, 

‘For me, Mr. St. Morris?” 

‘“Yes—if Dr. Bethune thinks it advisable. 
Of course I do not expect to remain here per- 
manently for treatment, es ip T am aware 
that I shall always need medical care, more or 
less. But, when I leave this place, I shall not 
return to India, as my sister-in-law advises so 
strongly; somehow the very idea is rile ed 
Pepalye to me; but I shall settle in New York. 
I shall buy a , and keep house, and make 
as pleasant a home for myself asI can; and— 


| 
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Efie—I want you to be my dear little daugh- 
ter. I want to legally adopt you, to have you 
always with me, to give you all that money 
can buy—for lam a rich man, Effie, and—my 
fortune shall all be yours. Child, am I sane or 
insane? Will you go with me and bless and 
comfort my Ae age?” 

Effie’s sewing fell from her hands and she al- 
most ceased her breathing for one surprised 
minute. Was he sane or insane, or was it some 
beautiful, dazzling dream that mocked her— 
some vision that offered her—her—plenty and 
love and home? 

A very grave, quiet hush crept into her eyes 
when she lifted them to his face. 

“*T believe you perfectly understand what 
you say, and that you mean every word. But 
—I cannot realize you mean it for—me !” 

‘How could I tell you more plainly? Shall 
Isend for Dr. Bethune, and explain to him, and 
let him convince you?’ 

‘Oh, no, no! I believe you, but I cannot real- 
ize it yet. Besides ”—and a warm flush covered 
her face again—“‘ you scarcely know me yet, 
Mr. St. Morris, whether or not I—am worthy. 
You must know all my past without reserve.” 

She looked full in his eyes, piercing and 
steady and grave as ever man’s eyes were; and 
her own never faltered in their sweet, modest 

aze, 
: “You never did anything in your life you 
would be ashamed to own, little girl. I see that 
in your true, good face. That is all I want to 
know—unless you wish to tell me.” _ 

“{ wish to tell you, sir,”she said, frankly, 
“T never did do anything for which I have rea- 
son to blush. I have known deepest poverty 
and cruelest treatment. I have been at the 

oint where, but for God’s mercy, I would have 
illed myself. I have been—” she paused 
shrinking from the confession that was guarded 


- so sacredly in her own heart, and the hot tears 


rushed to her eyes. - . 

“My poor child! My poor little girl! I 
thank God He has left me sense and reason 
enough to protect and cherish you in atone- 
ment for what others have done to you. Effie! 
don’t pain yourself repeating your pitiful story ; 
you must forget it, and look forward to a fu- 
ture when you will have a happy home, and 
all that affectionate care and bountiful riches 
can give you.” “ 

“Tt is not for me to possess such happiness, 
Mr. St. Morris! When you have—heard—all, 
you will—think me not fit—to take it, but you 
will pity me.” : ‘ 

She looked steadily at him with her honest 
eyes, and her voice trembled—for all the 
bravery of speech. 

He smiled, and would have s 
cation of her egies ws of 
hastily prevented. 

na Jen: one moment—while I tell you—all 
there is to tell. Ihave been married, Mr. St. 
Morris—” s 

“ Married—married—child? You don’t know 
what you speak!” 

OY es, I “siete I was married, but Iam not 
a wife—I was disowned, renounced by the hus- 
band I thought was my husband, as God hears 
me, Wait!” and she raised her hand in solemn- 
ly impressive authority, as some inspired young 
priestess might have done—‘‘ we were married 
ina church, by a minister of the Gospel, and, 
although we were poor and in want often, we 
were happy because we loved each other. But 
—after a while, his sister—a_rich, beautiful, 
wicked woman, who wanted him to—give—me 
up, explained to him and to me that, oe un- 
der age, the marriage was illegal, and—and—he 
abode by her advice, and wrote me, saying—he 
gave me up, and that I never had been his— 
wife!” 

Her eyes were dark with anguish, her cheeks 
pale as the muslin on her lap, her lips quivering 
when she paused; her pitiful story old, her 
bruised heart laid barely open. She bowed her 
head, as if to accept the reversal of his decision 
she was so confident would follow. 

““He gave youup! Effie, instead of changing 
my opinion, it is strengthened. You need a 
friend, and I will be that friend to the extent of 
my poor ability. As far as I can see into the 
case—and I told you I have not lost my reason- 
ing, or my judgment—I firmly believe your— 
husband—had no right to renounce yous yet, 
he must have been a miserable, wretched man 
to— 

“Qh, no, he wasn’t! He loved me—I know 
he loved me, and I never can cease to love him 
dearly. He was yielding and easily led, al- 
ways, and his sister had great influence over 
him. I know he always loved me while he was 
with me—” 

She could not say how false he had been to 
her since then. What would it do to tell 
that of him? She had the ste right to cover 
his cruel faults, since she had fully explained 
all that related to herself. And yet there was 
one other thing to tell. 

“You have never asked me my name,” she 
said, hesitatingly, then a t passionate thrill 
vibrated in her veins. ‘‘ It seemsasif the finger 
of Fate itself here pointed the way, for, Mr. St. 

if you can believe it, for it is true, as 
God hears me speak—it is your sister-in-law, the 


ken in depre- 
erself, but she 


‘Marion’ of whom you speak, the widow of Mr. 
Hugh St. Morris, of Fairlawn, who is also—my 
sister-in-law—my husband’s sister—if Lisle Nu- 
gent ever was my husband!” 

The announcement was like the shock of an 
electric battery to Mr. St. Morris’s nerves. He 
looked at her, almost helplessly. He passed his 
hand rapidly across his forehead, his brows 
knitting in a bewildered frown. He arose from 
his chair, pacing swiftly up and down the room, 
finally stopping in front of her. 

‘Bethune is right; I am crazy—hopelessly 
crazy! I never realized it before—but when 
you mention such an astounding combination of 
impossibilities and deliberately give them to me 
as facts—why—of course—it goes to prove I am 
an imbecile. My sister-in-law—I tell you I have 
no sister-in-law, so how could she be your sister- 
in-law, too? And that other name—‘ Lisle Nu- 
gent’—I've been trying for two years to think 
of that name. Great God in heaven!—if you 
knew how my very brain seems bursting with 
sensations and mad fancies and struggling fears 
and doubts!” 

Effie never had seen him irritated or excited, 
and the sight of his bewildered, voxed eyes, his 
flushed, exasperated face, his ee: eager speech 
startled her. She laid down her sewing and 
stepped quickly to the bell and summoned Dr. 
Bethune from his office—s' ping and pretend- 
ing to be playing with the children while she 
waited. 

The irritation, the eager incoherency increas- 
ed, and before night Mr. St. Morris was in the 
delirium of acute fever, raving and tossing, 
and ceaselessly wee the last words Hffie 
had said; while Effie, conscience-smitten and 
terrified at what she believed the result of her 
own cruel carelessness toward him, walked 
restlessly, aimlessly up and down the halls, re- 
fusing to be consoled. 

For several days the fight between the fever’s 
strength and Nature’s forces raged. Dr. Be- 
thune was in constant attendance, and Effie was 
unremitting in her care and watchfulness. 

**Tt is the crisis of his fate,” he said, at last. 
““T have noted every symptom carefully and I 
feel justified in saying so. This illness will be 
the turning-point with him, mentally. Either 
he will be incurably insane when the fever 
leaves him, or, the few remaining clouds that 
obscured his memory will have been brushed 
away.” 

That day was the day on which this mo- 
mentous fate was to be decided—the turning- 
point which would decide so much of human 
misery or human hope, and all through its long, 
lon; 5 wep Effie watched and prayed, feared 
and hoped. 

Until a while past the midnight hour—that 
very self-same hour of the silent night, when, not 
so Miko months before, the cry had gone 
forth from Hugh St. Morris’s sick-room that the 
master of Fairlawn was dead—came the hush- 
ed whisper now, as Effie drooped her head to 
catch the fiat from Dr. Bethune’s lips, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
BITTER-SWEET. 

Atmost the happiest hours of Marion St Mor- 
ris’s life were those that intervened between the 
departure of her lover, and the hour when she 
so confidently expected to see him again. 
During the meantime, the anticipated inter- 
view with Madge had served to temporarily 
provoke and dampen her spirits, but its im- 
pression had passed away, and the evening, the 
waking hours of the night and the early por- 
tion of the following day were full of royally 
glorious triumph and sweetest delight. 

She looked upon Carrol Champion as com- 
pletely conquered, wholly rewon, even though 
she was equally sure he would, in his feelings of 
pride and shame when he took another side of 
the question into consideration, regret his haste 
and his perjured word. But—all the same, he 
was hers now, subjugated and bound with 
love’s gilded chain, her adoring slave, in whom 
she would forever hereafter find the passionate 
devotion that her soul craved. That he would 
come to her on the following day, to tell her all 
that passed between him and his mother, and 
between him and Madge, and to arrange for the 
Wigs Mab a oe e there was no possible reason 
for delaying, Marion had not the least doubt. 
That he had been so completely crushed and 
humiliated by his degradation, that he had 
rushed from the sight of the dear ones he felt 
he had so cruelly hurt and betrayed, unable, 
like the coward that conscience makes of one 
who falls so slavishly into temptation, to face 
the consequences—Marion had not the remotest 
idea, nor had Madge volunteered the informa- 


tion. 

So, while he was writing the letter to his mo- 
ther and Madge, while he was rushing from the 
woman he had betrayed, and the woman who 
had lured him to her net again, while he w 
walking the floor of his room in the Westmin- 
ster, before and after the writing of his letter 
to Marion—all these hours were hours of nearly 
una!loyed happiness to Marion, every moment 
of which brought nearer the ‘hour when he 
would come again. — 

Once—only one little miserable once, the 
thought occurred to her—what if he should—re- 


pent; what if he should—repudiate in cool rea- 
son what he had said in hot passion! 

But it was only for that one brief second that 
the thought troubled her. 

‘“Forsake me, renounce me?—never!” she said 
to herself, with a little triumphant laugh. ‘‘ He 
will not do that—he knows that only I can sat- 
isfy his heart—whether his judgment concurs or 
not. Forsake me—after this! No, indeed, we 
will never be divided again!” 

In such a state of proud, passionful triumph, 
she waited until toward four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon—the hour she was so positive would 
bring him to her. Just before four o'clock 
Madge had her pony and phaéton brought to 
the door, and went fora drive, alone, leaving 
Marion to wait for the lover who would not 
come, 

As the minutes lengthened into quarter and 
half-hours, Marion grewimpatient. She walked 
restlessly up and down the long, shadowy par- 
lor, looking at herself in the pier lasses at eith- 
er end of the room, and thinking that evenin 
her girlhood days she had not been so fair as 
now, with the delicious rose-glow of excitement 
on her face, and the light of love and eager an- 
ticipation in her eyes. 

esterday she had been exquisitely lovely in 
her white dress, with the shining white satin 
ribbons; to-day, if it were possible, she was 
more radiantly beautiful, in her toilet of jet- 
black grenadine, wiih red roses at her throat, 
and waist, and in her hair. 

The cuckoo-clock, in the library, sung out five 
o’elock, and Marion started with surprise, and 
—asensation that was very nearly a vague fear, 
but that was dispelled by the entrance of a ser- 
vant with the usual afternoon’s mail for Fair- 
lawn—and the uppermost letter of the five 
on the silver salver was addressed in Carrol 
Champion’s handwriting. 

She did not even glance at the other two in- 
vitations, one from Mrs. Edmeston, one from 
her New York dressmaker—but sat down beside 
the half-sheltering folds of lace that draped off 
the bay-window—such a curious, unnatural 
feeling about her, as if it were some nonsensical 
farce she was ob iged to enact—this reading a 
letter, post-marked New York, from Carrol 
Champion, when she was momentarily expect- 
ing him to come to her. 

et—her fingers trembled, as they seldom 
trembled, when she opened the envelope, and a 
little misty feeling was in her eyes as she un- 
folded the sheet, and the closely-written words 
danced erate for a moment. 

It was dated ‘ Westminster Hotel,” at eleven 
o’elock, the night before. She saw so much be- 
fore a sharp, frightened feeling seized her as the 


address loomed before her—like letters of fire: 
“Dear Mrs. St. Morris.” 
That to her) ‘Dear Mrs, St. Morris”—and 


she had so surely expected before this time to 
have been in his arms, her head on his breast, 
his voice calling her his pate A love, his 
very, very own! And—‘Dear Mrs, St. Mor- 
ris,” as her most_distant acquaintance might 
address her, as Dr. Bethune invariably began 
his monthly letters—scarcely more familiar 
than her dressmaker’s corresponding clerk's: 
* Mrs. St. Morris, My Dear Madam.” 

For a moment she dared not look again, then 
she ran her eyes over the closely-written sheet, 
to see if she might gather the general import of 
it, and a nervous shiver again seized her, coldly, 
as she caught sight of random words: ‘ blight- 
ed,” ‘* fooled,” “weak,” “ temptation,” ‘purest 
of women,” “‘ regret.” 

She did not turn the sheet to read her further 
doom. She did not look to see the subscrip- 
tion at the end of it all—she actually dared 
not. She crushed the letter in her hand, feelin 
that she had been struck a blow on her he: 
that was breaking it. 

And this was the love for which she had risk- 
edso much! This—the love that had conquered 
him in his moment of weakness when her beau- 
tiful face, her siren influence had bewitched 


m. 

She did not know, in those first few minutes, 
whether she were more angry or heart-sick ; then 
itsuddenly occurred to her that he must have in- 
tended to abide by what he had said and done, 
or he would not have given Madge the knowl- 
edge she possessed; he must have been in ear- 
nest, or, why had he broken his engagement? 

The thought lent her new cou , and she 

med the letter and read it—the letter from 
1 Champion, written in his self-banish- 


It n, as has been seen, very formally— 
hes St. Morris,” and then, as follows: 


“Some time ago you did me the greatest wrong a 
man can suffer -* the hands of the woman who has 
promised to be his wife. You had most effectually 
blighted my hope and happiness; you fooled me to 
our heart . Pigee! ee vag me mad with love 
or you, an 5 m you chose, you threw me 
away, a plaything that Bad served its mirpose in 
am you. en, after much strug; ib th my- 
self, [fancied I was cured of the fatal fascination 
that o worked 
Shek: peer pager pasate I ‘Ponsemeed to gece to 
ou. i 
thes charms I knew Ss meedaben ten 
and, firm in my bellef of my own manhood, and 
honor, and principle, I met you at chat fatal bour— 
for, it was fatalto me, I meant :o forgive you; I 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


even told smelt it were not impossible I might be 
your friend, in view of the relation between one of 
your household and myself. But—when I braved 
the magic of your presence, the subtle influence 
you never failed to exercise over me worked its 
fatal spell again, and—you know how dastardl 

weak, how wretchedly untrue to honor and pride 

was in that time of temptation—when I was drunk 
with the sound of your voice, the light in your eyes, 
the subtlety of your presence. I went to you, fully 
determined to stand firm as a rock; fully resolved 
that no power on earth should make me uncrue to 
my betzothed, the purest of women, whose name I 
am ashamed to write—the sweet, saintly girl whose 
happiness I have trodden under foot, yet of whom I 


was not worthy to touch the hem of her garment. I | 


went to you that way, Marion: I left you, more in 
bondage to youthan ever. Before I went to you, I 
did not know your power over ine; I regret to say I 
did not know myself; but to-night—all bonds be- 
tween home, mother, friends finally severed—away 
from the familiar faces Ihave made myself ashamed 
to see; I know now, Marion, I am again in bonds, 
again your slave—forever, : 

** And now—speak my sentence—I offer you a dis- 
honored name; I am adetestable, contemptible man, 
who has broken faith with one woman, to offer it to 
you; I will be contemned, despised by all the world 
asa man who was 80 litilea man as to stoop to sue 
a second time for the love of a woman who spurned 
him once; I will be looked upon as a mean fortune- 
hunter, and_a meaner villain for deserting the fair, 
sweet girl who loved and trusted me—for breaki 
my mother’s heart and shadowing her home. 
know all this as i perhaps have not thought of as 
probable, and, telling you, Iask you to declare my 
sentence. Speak my fate, Marion, forI laid it for- 
ever in your hands when T took youin my arms for 
that brief, mad, fatal moment yesterday; tell me, 
have you willed that lam to be your husband? Am 
Ito be always with you, forgetful of all else in the 
world beside when the magic of your presence is 
upon me, whose lightest touch steals my very 
senses, whose eyes, when they look in-mine, make 
me madly, delirious] happy tkat to me it was 
ever given to lookinthemy I wait for my sentence, 
Iam at your mercy as once before, but, for God’s 
sake, Marion, let what you auswer me be irrevo- 
cable. If it is‘no’—I shall be a wanderer on the 

of the earth, with no one friend, no one face; 
no eyes that will ever smile at sight of me, for, 
knowing my own heart as well as I now do, I will 
never attempt to seek any happiness you cannot 
give me. If you say ‘yes’—you will bestow upon 
me the highest human joy, my greatest desired 
hope. Therefore, Marion, whatever your answer is, 
let it be at once, that I may know what Iam to suf- 
fer orenjoy. But—in either event, I am only yours, 
80 long as I live.” - 

It was simply signed “Carrol Champion” 
and—Marion snatched the signature toward her 
face, pressing kiss after kiss upon it, between 
little low happy laughs. 

** And I would have doubted him! Oh! I de- 
serve to lose him, my darling, my lover! Will 
it be yes or no? Oh, Carrol, Carrol my king, 
could it be no? Could it be anything but yes, 
yes, a thousand times yes, after all I have risk- 
ed and endured? Oh, but lam repaid, over and 
over again for itall. To know that, in the face 
of ae in spite of himself, he wants me, 
he loves me, he asks me to be his wife—he asks 
tobe my husband! Wiéillit be yes orno? Oh, 
my Carrol, my lover, if I could but tell you the 
‘yes’ with my arm around your neck!” 

She read the letter over and over again. She 
carried it to her own room, and read it, kissing 
the unconscious paper, with fervor and ecstatic 


eonsiders her the highest and best among wo- 
men,” she thought, and a pain bitter as death 
accompani.d it. Then, that happy, radiant 
light leaped into her beautiful eyes again. 

** But—he has tried iu vain to love her, per- 
fect as she is. He loves me—in spite of himself. 
He gives me the only love worth having, after 
all—the grande passion.” . 

Of course her fi:st duty, as well as highest 

ivilege; was to answer her lover’s letter, and 

his she decided todo at once, to tell him, in her 
own charming way, the answer so ready for 


him. 

She aor ae drawn vee desk and _— to me 

window preparai to sitting down 

the delightful io we a es saw Lisle Nugent 
coming up the shady walk toward the house. 
He was looking up to her windows, and his 
countenance was grave and anxious to a degree 
not usual with him even in those days when he 
was oftener grave and anxious than other- 


Marion knew he was ree, to see her, so she 

slipped her letter beneath a pile of monogramed 

pa rr eel and waited for him, wondering just 

re " eas to what he very evidently had to say 
er. 

That he had something to say was very. pe- 
culiarly evident the moment he entered the 
room, for he closed the door carefully after 
him, and then walked up to her desk, still so 
unusually grave and anxious. 

“T want to speak with Marion, just a 
Peciance ta youeampeialig juedamersod hawe 

ce to you y now, ve 
eome from an interview—a co interview— 
with Dr. Ives, to whom you remember you gave 
offense in the matter of your husband’s—dea 


th 
in preferring the advice ot our New York phy- 
te his, He was standing in his office door 
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as I passed, and he invited mein to have a glass 
ot iced punch—and in a peculiarly shrewd way 
he led the conversation around to the subject of 
Mr. St. Morris’s sickness and—death.” 

Is was not very often that any emotion, how- 
ever violent and sudden, had the power to 
blanch Marion’s face—but this quiet, yet sup- 
pressedly eager announcement her brother 
made, drove the warm tint from her cheeks, 
and brought a desperate, stubborn look into her 
eyes that did not answer his glances, but fixed 
themselves on some outside object—her whole 
manner and expression that of a woman who 
has sharply, suddenly, nerved herself to meet 
some long expected fate. 

““ Well—he said, what?” 

“‘That—he never had been quite satisfied 
about Mr. Hugh St. Morris’s death—that, judg- 
ing from his knowledge of the case, and the fine 
constitution the patient had previously possess- 
ed, there was no good reason why he should not 
haverecovered, perhapsnever fully, but certain- 
ly sufficiently to have been able to take his place 
among men aguin.” 

She listened, quietly, almost breathlessly, 
still with that cold fixity of gaze, 

‘* Yes—well, what else?” 

‘“He—he appeared to be deeply interested in 
the case. Marion, there may, or may not, be 
cause for alarm in what he said, but—he insists 
there was something unaccountable in Mr. St. 
Morris’s sudden death. He expressed the aston- 
ishment and horror he experienced when he 
heard the news, and—his chagrin and surprise 
when you failed tosend for him, whohad known 
the patient so long and intimately. He men- 
tioned the strange privacy of the funeral ser- 
vices, the fact that the rooms were unusually 
darkened—how it occurred to him as remarka- 
bly peculiar that Mrs. St. Morris was too ill 
to be present. Hesaid that an inquest should 
have been held, and, in the interest of science, 
the direct cause of such astrange death known.” 

Marion turned her face slowly toward him, 
tha color beginning to flutter feebly back. 

“‘And you told him, in answer to all this— 
what?” 

“I did the best I could for you. I assumed 
an air of offended dignity, and matter-of-factly 
explained away what I could—that it suited 

our taste, and your husband’s known wishes, 
to have the last ceremonies just as they were— 
that the noted physicians, who had the case, de- 
clared the cause of death was from a debilita- 
ted state of the heart—and that an inquest 
would have been as brutal as uncalled-for, in 
your state of distress, and his daughter’s pros- 
tration, and, especially, as it could have availed 
him nothing.” 

“And you left him icious?” 

She breathed the word almost inaudibly, and 
he looked gloomy and puzzled. 

**That is more thanI can say. I only know 
there are thoughts about it—perhaps he is not 
the only one. I came to warn you, Marion, I 
came to implore you to-—” 

She looked fiercely at him. 

‘Not a word! 1 tell youI shall be married 
to Carrol Champion, in less than a month, and 
—I will risk the consequences. Once his, he will 
stand by me—even if it comes to the worst!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A BRIEF Joy. 


Arter Lisle Nugent had left the room, | 
Marion sprung excitedly up from her chair 
and walked to and fro until she had regained 
somewhat of her ordinary composure, Then, | 
she read her lover’s letter again, every word of 
his offer, strange though it was, bringing fresh 
courage to her heart, until, at length, the ashy 
paleness had all disappeared, and the affrighted 
look had left her eyes. 

‘* After all, what is there in Dr. Ives’s suspi- 
cions to terrify me? He knows nothing, and, 
after this long while, he could not work me any 
harm. My plans have been too deeply laid for 
any human power to unearth them, and the 
only one who could criminate me, besides my 
own brother, who dare not for his own com- 
plicity in the matter, is safe for life within the 
walls of Dr. Bethune’s asylum, where, to all in- 
tents and BETpoRes, ho is dead.” 

She sat down again at her desk, to begin her 
letter in answer to her lover’s, but laid her pen 
down again, impatiently. 

*‘T cannot wait for the slow motion of the 
mails; I must telegraph, or—fly to him!” 

She stood a moments irresolute, then seized 
the and hurriedly dashed off a telegram—_ 
‘‘ Wait where you are for your answer”’—and 
dispatched it by @ m on a fast horse to the 
depét telegraph-office. 

she put all her writing materials away, 

and went down to the stately dinner, where | 
Madge did not appear, and which Lisle and she 
had all to themselves. 
' After dinner, she remained in the parlor a 
while, and walked on the breezy, moonlighted 

iazza, and then Madge drew up in her peony 
ittle pony carriage, between eight - 


She bowed eoldly to Marion as she passed her 
on the Plazes, ‘and would have gone on into the | 
house, but that Marien stopped her, speaking in 


| falsity, you ceased 


SEE 


a careless, pleasant tone that jarred harshly on 
the girl’s proud, sore heart: 

‘‘ What a delightful evening it is, Madge! I 
have been enjoying the moonlight 80 much—did 
you notice we have had scarcely any dark to- 
night between sunset and moonrise?” 

“The evening is very fine,” she returned, re- 
servedly, yet courteously, and, with another 
little bow, would have passed on. 

“Wait just one moment, my dear. I think 
itis hardly the proper thing for you to be out 
driving alone at this hour of the evening; it is 
almost half-past eight, and the roads are very 
lonely. Where have you been, Madge?” 

Madge lifted her proud eyes in flashing sur- 
prise. 

“* Where have I been, Mrs, St. Morris? Do I 
understand your intention is to call me to ac- 
count for my absence?” 

There was a suppressed rebellion in her low, 
eareful words. 

‘That is precisely my intention, Madge, You 
are, you must remember, answerable to me, as 
your guardian, your father’s widow, and as I 
am ad ate and shocked at these long, un- 
timely drives of yours, I feel it quite clearly 
my duty to expostulate with you, and—I hope 
most sincerely it may be unnecessary, but—I 
on be obliged to remind youl cannot allow 

em. 

adee looked at her in absolute amazement. 
What did it mean—this new, sudden, offensive 
assumption of authority? 

““T fail to understand you, madam,” she an- 
swered, haughtily. ‘‘ You certainly know you 
have no possible right to command my actio: 
and as to your question where I have been, 
decline most emphatically to answer it. I will 
pass in, if you please.” : 

It was necessary, for her to pass through the 
door, that Marion should move, which she 
showed no inclination to do, and Madge’s blue 
eyes flashed mutinously. 

‘“‘T have waited here purposely to speak with 

ou,” Marion said, quietly, with resolute mean- 
ing in every word, as well as in her eyes and 
face. ‘You did me the honor yesterday to in- 
form me that your marriage engagement was 
broken, and I do myself the pleasure to tell 
you, now, that I have accepted Mr. Champion’s 
offer, and shall be married to him in a few 
weeks. I have been greatly shocked at your 
conduct regarding the affair, but, charitably 
attribute it to your pardonable disappointment 
and jealous chagrin. ‘The little while longer 
that I remain at Fairlawn as its mistress, I 
propose to receive the dutiful regard and ovedi- 
ence due me as your father’s widow, conse- 
quently—” 

She paused, the pause being more suggestive 
than any words she might have spoken. 

Madge’s eyes were full of passionate sternness 
and Doge gloom. 

it . St. Morris,” she said, and Marion in- 
voluntarily recoiled from the look in her face— 
so full of hopeless sorrow, so full of spirited 
resolution—**since you have seen fit to bring 
matters to an issue, I will tell you what I have 
tosay. Unfortunately, until your second mar- 
riage, you are mistress of my futher’s house, 
and your right is undoubted to rule it as you 
please. But—so far as I am personally con- 
cerned ”"—and she held up her haughty little 
head—‘‘ your own common sense must tell you 
you have no authority over me; and, even if 

ou had, madam, I should resist that authority. 

nowing as I know, what I always mistrust 
of you, that your character, your principles, 
are shamefully wanting in all that makes a 
good, noble woman. But, because my father 
trusted and loved you, I am willing to tolerate 
you, even in your indelicate wrong-doing to- 
ward me. Further than that, madam, there is 
nothing in common between you and me.” 

_The quiet, outspoken declaration stung Ma- 
rion to the very quick, 

“T begin to more fully understand now, one 
reason at least, why Mr. Champion desired his 
release from you,” she retorted, hotly. 

“What you think is of no possible conse- 
quence to me,” Madge said, tiredly, as if there 
were nothing more to say. 

‘*But what I shall do may be of consequence. 
To-morrow I shall see Mr. Champion, and ar- 
rangements for an immediate marriage wi'l be 
made, After the marriage, I shall remain ait 
Fairlawn, with my husband, while Rosedell is 


_ being renovated i.ore to Carrol’s and my taste. 


During those days or weeks, whichever it may 
be, I shall expect and insist upon ,proper cor- 
duct from you toward myself and my hus- 


| band. | As your guardian, your step-mother, I 


desireit. 
Madge’s heart had nearly broken at the oft- 
pepensed. name so dear to her, but her lips curl- 
contemptuously as she listened. 
‘‘When you ag your treachery and 
o be my guardian, madam, 
and when you engaged yourself in marriage 
you ceased to be my step-mother, Of course, if 
you choose to intrude yourself in my house, af- 
ter your marriage, you can do so—a worthy in- 
stanes of your womanly delicacy. But, ma- 
ant not occupy Fairlawn at the same 
e. 
Bhe stepped swiftly past Marion, tute tho 


| 
| 


ay 
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hall, leaving her in a half-furious, half-doubtful | 


state as to the effect of the interview. She 
went directly to her room where she changed 
her dress for a cool white wrapper, and then 
had dinner sent her. 

It was dark times through which this sweet 
girl was passing. It seemed to her she was for- 
saken by man and God, and yet, away down in 
her heart she knew she would never cease to 
love, even as she had so perfectly forgiven, the 
lover who had played her so cruelly false. 

Marion paced toand fro on the moonlighted 
piazza for awhile, and then retired to her 
rooms, Early the next morning she ordered 
her breakfast in her own apartments, and was 
dressed by the time the carriage came to the 
door, which se had ordered the night before to 
take her to the eight-forty train. 

She had dressed herself perfectly for her visit 
to her lover, to whom she Yad telegraphed only 
a suspicion of her intention to go to him, She 
wore a pray silk walking-suit, gloves and hat 
to match, end in all her life, varied ds her ex- 

rience had been, she never had been s0 fully 

appy as during that rido on the train that 
warm summer morning. ; 

She had no thought of the wrecks in human 
lives she had so wantonly made in order to have 
arrived at this place in her destiny. There was 
not a thought of Madge’s ruined happiness, or 
the crushed hopes of the mother of the man she 
loved. There was no thought of her own bro- 
ther whom she had led along in the path of evil 
—above all, not a thought of the mentally-af- 
flicted man away off in his retirement—the 
man wh»se clouded brain only prevented his 
disclosure of her hideous secret. 

She rode along, in the balmy August morn- 

ing, perfectly happy because she was going to 
her lover—because, at last, she was to be paid 
her price for all she had dared and done. 
- Yet, happy as she was, the ride seemed 
longer than ever before, and when, at length, 
she hurried from the train to one of a dozen 
carriages in waiting at the depdt she could 
scarcely restrain her impatience. 

She gave the driver the direction ‘To the 
Westminster,” and sat back against the cush- 
ions, in desperate determination to bush the 
wild excitement that was burning feverishly in 
every vein, » 

It was half an hour’s drive through avenues 
and thronged thoroughfares before the carriage 
drew up to the hotel. Marion paid and dis- 
missed the driver, and went at once to the office 
and inquired for Mr, Champion’s address, re- 
questing to be shown to his parlor. She fol- 
lowed the waiter, her heart beating suffocat- 
ingly, and as he knocked—the stereotyped 
waiter’s knock—low, solicitous, deferential, and 
she heard her lover’s voice—‘‘come in” in an- 
swer—for one second, as the man pueyeer back, 
and bowed civilly to her, and walked away, his 
duty done, itseemed as though the very essence 
and crisis of all things was upon her. 

She pressed her hands tig -f over her eyes 
one second, to shut away the dim dizzy uncer- 
tainty of her vision, and then—she turned the 
door-handle and stepped inside—as fair, as 
beautiful, as entrancing a vision as ever rejoic- 
ed a lover’s surprised, delighted eyes. 

She only took one step inside the door, then, 
with drooped, clasped hands, and paling, flush- 
ing face half-averted, with her passionate plead- 
ing eyes downcast, waited. He had sprung 
from his chair instantly at sight of her, his eyes 
kindling, his breath coming in quick inhalations, 
the veins in his forehead suddenly starting in 
relief as he went to her, to clasp her in his arms, 
to press her to his heart, to kiss her again and 
again—intoxicated as of old, the moment he 
came under the spell of her presence, all thought 
of his broken vows, his tarnished honor, all 
thought of Madge St. Morris’s sorrow, his 
mother’s grief, cast to the winds in the blissful- 
ness of having this peerless, glorious siren once 
more all his own. 

“And this is the way you answer me, oh, 
Marion!” any 3 

She was looking fondly up in his eyes, a smile 
of perfect content on her lovely mouth, 

* Are you not plessed with my answer, Car- 
rolf Shall I go back and write you from Fair- 
lawn scolding you because you ran away from 
me, and made me follow you up? Shall I, Car- 
rol?” 


He laid his cheek caressingly on hers, his 
arms around her pe gfe waist. . 

“You never shall leave me again—for very 
long, at least, my darling! Yes—I ran away, 
but not from you, my Marion. It_was the 
wrong I felt [had dona, the disgrace I had in- 
cur: that I dare not stay to see. Don 't let 
metalk of it, Marion. [have you, you aremy 
own, all my very,own gain, and I care for 
nothing more. "Zon must be so good to me, 

ion, for youare alli havenow.” | 

She kissed his check softly, and her voice was 
vibrant with tenderuess as she answered him. 

“You shall never be sorry, my Carrol. We 
will be so happy, oh, sohappy! my dreams 

come to pass now—such dear, sweet 
dreams. We will never go away from each 
other, Carrol: we wil) travel all over the world; 
or we will live at Rosedelli—my. place, 
mow, dearest, up the river. And Fy. Sab. 


when Bice mother sees how happy you are, how 
‘ood I am to you, she will forgive us both, and 
ge—Carrol,” and she looked at him thought- 
fully—“I have been watching Madge closely, 
and I do not think she cares so much after all.” 

**Poor little Madge! I do not think I ever 
can forgive myself for that,” he said, with a 
thrill of pained self-reproach in his voice—even 
at this blissful moment, when he was looking 
into the eyes that, of all the world, stirred his 
pulses so, his conscience stung him sharply, 

‘Tt was only a mistake on your part,” she 
said, lightly, smiling in his grave face. 

‘But a terrible mistake, Marion; don’t let us 
discuss it, let us plan our own future. ‘ell me 
what I am to do, for henceforth I am your 
prisoner, your slave, obedient to your will. 
‘You marry a r man; what is he to do?” 

She lifted her arms and clasped them lightly 
around his neck, bringing his head down to- 
ward her. 

‘*You are just to love me, Carrol, as you 
used to do in those dear old days. You are to 
let me give Aa all my riches, you are to use 
my money like a spendthrift. You are to 
never work in that dismal old office again, 
looking after your mother’s rents and estates 
and tenants’ repairs, You are to lord it at 
Rosedell, and [ will be your queen, your slave, 
whichever you choose,” : 

She was so happy, s0 perfectly, happy. 

He listened indulgently, smiling at her ear- 
nestness—but a grave, half-pitying smile. 

“That is a life I cannot lead, my darling, I 
cannot allow myself to be a dependent on 
your generous bounty; I would be less than a 
man were I to accept the position. to which 
your woman’s heart elects me._ No, Marion, al- 
though we will go to your Rosedell for our 
home, I shall seek a position somewhere which 
shall provide me all my own wants; and as you 
think of it more, you will be convinced I would 
be unworthy your love were I to follow your 
impulsive advice. But we will be happy, my 
darling, will we not?” 

Ah, would they? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AS FROM THE GRAVE. 

Aw hour after the departure of Mrs. St. 
Morris for New York, Madge received a note 
from Mrs, Champion containing an urgent in- 
ae for her to go to The Larches and spend 

eda 

Of plies she did not think of refusing; these 
long, sweetly-sorrowful visits to the mother of 
the lover who had used her so illy, were the 
chiefest comfort to her bereaved young heart 
in those dreary days. 

So she had Puck harnessed to the dainty lit- 
tle crimson-fringed, canopy-top, basket phaé- 
ton, and, taking a parcel of sewing and crochet- 
ing, she went to spend the day with Mrs. Cham- 


pion. 

She had not seen Marion that morning in 
consequence of that lady’s breakfast being 
served to her in her own room, and her im- 
mediate departure for the city, and it had so 
happened that Lisle Nugent and herself had 
not met that morning, so that he was virtually 
alone, when, a half-hour after Madge had gone 
to The Larches, there camea telegraph-dispatch 
directed to ‘Mrs. Hugh 8t. Morris, Fairlawn, 
near Glenham, N. Y.” 

Knowing that Marion was absent, and think- 
ing it was of course a request for direction 
from her dressmaker, or some equally feminine 
matter, he requested the messenger to wait 
while he sought Madge who would read and 
perhaps be able to answer it—and he learned 
that both ladies were from home. 

He hardly knew what to do under the circum- 
stances, as the boy had told him an answer was 
called fur in the dispatch. To open a telegram 
directed to another was, in his estimation, 
scarcely less heinous than to break the seal of a 
letter. 

“Do you remember where the message is 
from, or the name signed?” he asked, not from 
the slightest curiosity, but with a conscientious 
motive to do as nearly the most obliging thing 
as Sea The reply settled his decision in- 
stantly. 

. t's from a doctor, and it’s out in Jersey— 
away up—” 

The envelope was torn open with not a sec- 
ond’s further delay, for he was as personall 
interested in all matters relating to the inmate 
of Dr. Bethune’s Dingle Farm as she to whom 
bi dispatch was wegen 

lhe message was like telegrams—short, 
bie half-mysterious, and dated an hour 
earlier. 


** Absolutely necessary that you come at once to 
Dingle Farm. Train trom N. ¥. 12:05. Answer.” 
It was signed by Dr. Bethune, but—what did 
it mean? 
He did not stop to think what it mig it mean, 
then. He hastily wrete the answer, ‘‘ Will be 
there by 12:05 train,” and subscribed his initial 
“N.,” which by his own or the eich care- 
Jessness was very ay. an ‘‘M.” when Dr. 
Bethune read it, an hour later, and handed it to 
Effie, who little knew the hand that had dic- 
tated it, or that, at the moment she read it, 
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with a horrible thrill of dismay as she thought 
that Mrs. St. Morris and herself would once 
more be under the same roof, it was the hus- 
band who had renounced her, deserted her, 
who was already on his way to obey the sum- 
mons that could not be disobeyed. 

Since that hour, in the still summer night, 
when she and Dr. Bethune had stood beside Mr. 
St. Morris, waiting for the critical moment 
that would decide bis fate; that would consign 
him to deeper madness than had ever yet af- 
flicted him, or, completely restore the dightly 
disordered faculties—since that hour, ten days 

‘o, there had happened such strange things at 
Dingle Farm that, even yet, they who knew, 
felt as if they must be in some wild, waking 
dream. For, in that critical moment, when the 
tide turned with Mr. St. Morris, it had brought 
life and reason in all its perfectness, judgment 
as good as ever, memory in all its electric-light 
clearness. 

There had been long interviews with Dr. 
Bethune, into which confidence Effie was taken, 
and where she learned that her own pitiful bur- 
den was a blessing when compared with the 
hideous blackness of crime that had consigned 
Mr. St. Morris to this retreat which it ark eee 
supposed he would never again be in a mental 
condition to leave, to tell the awful truth that 
he told then in hushed, anguishful tones to Dr. 
Bethune. 

“T want you tosend at once for Marion,” he 
had said, ‘‘and after that—” 

He had bowed his thin, pale face on his 
hands and cried like a woman—no servile, im- 
becile tears, but a man’s agonized grief, when, 
in as mercy, he realized all that had hap- 

ned. 

“T remember it as distinctly as though it 
happened yesterday,” he said, sadly. ‘‘I re- 
member how my poor brother looked as he lay 
there— Great God!—to think that a woman 
invented such a scheme!” 

The Dingle Farm carriage was sent to meet 
the twelve five train from the city, which 
reached there between two and three, and, to 
Dr. Bethune’s surprise, it was Mr. Nugent and 
not Mrs. St. Morris who awaited him when he 
went down to the door. 

+5 aa exchanged, Lisle hastened to ex- 
ain. 

‘Mrs, St. Morris was not at home, and Miss 
St. Morris had gone away only a few minutes 
before. Consequently, it was very clearly my 
bday come in response to the imperative re- 
quest. 

Dr. Bethune bowed gravely as he listened, 
This was the young man who had accom baniedk 
the patient upon his arrival at Dingle Farm, 
but—be seemed very unlike what he had been 
that day. Then, he had been more or less im- 
oom nervous, in speech and action; he had 

een indecisive, more boyish and flippant; now 
there was a gravity that was almost a stern- 
ness on his face—a quiet, steady, positive look 
in bis eyes, and a manner that betokened thor- 
ough thoughtfulness. 

“Tt is a matter more important than life or 
death to which I have summoned Mrs. St. Mor- 
ris,” he answered, solemnly. ‘Mr. St. Morris 
desired she be sent for, but, of course, you are 
accepted in her stead. Please come this way.” 

He ushered Lisle into Mr, St. Morris's sitting- 
room, where, in the warm sunshine, the patient 
sat, in his easy-chair—showing the effects of 
his recent illness, very decidedly an invalid for 
life, with his hands and feet still crippled from 
the sharp paralysis he had suffered, but his 
eyes radiant with intelligence,;despite the sor- 
rowful pain in them—still the courtly, genial 
gentleman, whom the Furies had ceased to 
make their plaything—Mr. Hugh St. Morris, 
alive and sane, whose name had for more than 
two years been inscribed on the monument over 
the grave in the cemetery lot. 

Sane, rational as himself—Lisle Nugent saw 
that the instant he looked upon him and, in 
that one second of wild, jubilant thankfulness, 
ry a ad ree for many acts of indecision 
and evil he hai nN sO Overpoweri 
edito Meg Yeh a eringly tempt- 

e rushe orward — agitated, pale, and 
seized both the delicate hands in an feapulse of 
keenest gratitude, that, after all, he was clear 
of the awful weight of acer f that had 
been for two years crushing him—tke keeping 
of a secret that would ruin Marion, temporally 
and eternally—so thankful that, in God’s own 
way and time, Madge would have her father 


Bias St. Morris called him promptly by name. 
‘Lisle Nugent! Iam glad to ses vous you 
recognize me, I presume, and are sure I am ‘not 
“my brother Walton?” 
e smiled, sadiy, as he spoke. ; 
“Your brother Walton has been dead and 
buried for months,” he returned, brokenly. ‘*Mr. 


| St. ores went on, and his face grew white 
sw 


witha a! rate resolve, and he sudden- 
iy stepped back from him, and stood resolutel 
ng him and Dr. Bethune—“ Mr. St. Morris 


—you musé not give me your hand ever again. 


I have forfeited all right to whatever small 
Tava Tahoe eapeat anes 

) ou here! Iam 1. 
ly to blame; I have suffered the torments ef 
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hell ever since; I will accept any punishment 
you or the laws of the land may choose to in- 
flict upon me; a prison-cell, with bread and 
water, would be heaven with this load off my 
conscience; but, as God hears me, I never be- 
lieved you would know what we did—we 
thought you would always be as you were, 
and, not knowing, you could not care. Wait! 
just one word more—and then do as you please 
with me. Let me give you back to your 
daughter—let me afford her this great happiness 
of her life, and then—do with me whatever you 
choose.” 

He had never been so thorough a man in all 
his life before, and, despite the sternness that 
gathered on br. Bethune’s face, there was a 
slow, pitying smile on Mr. St. Morris’s lips. 

‘*I think I can understand,” he said, simply. 
“You were under Marion’s influence, aca as 
she always did what she pleased with me, from 
the very first, I—cannot—find it in my heart to 
be—merciless, It was an awful thing to do. 
God knows, but, as He in His infinite might anc 
mercy has saved me, I should not withhold my 
forgiveness from you.” 

“Tt has been the most stupendousscheme ever 
concocted,” Dr, Bethune said, sternly. ‘‘ What 
motive, what possible motive could there have 
been at bottom?” 

They both looked in Lisle’s pale, agitated face, 
inguiringly. 

There could be but one motive,” Mr. St. 
Morris said, and he struggled for a second with 
his feelings. ‘‘ There was—some one from whom 
I won Marion—and—she wanted me out of the 
way, dead, to all inteuts and purposes. Lisle 
—do you know anything of Mr. Champion?” 

“You must not ask me,” he said, brokenly. 
**“You must go home to Fairlawn as soon as pos- 
sible, and solve all these problems for yourself. 
Of late it has seemed to me the place was ac- 
cursed, but, with you in your proper position 
there, the curse will be lifted. You must go— 
let me take pe eee to Madge—as soon as it 
is possible— efore it is too late! 

* Before it is too late!” Mr. St. Morris said, 
sharply. ‘‘ There is nothing the matter—with 
my, adge, my darling? I dare not trust my- 
self to speak of her. be merciful! there is 
nothing wrong—she is not sick?” 

Lisle shook his head promptly. 

* She was alive and well this morning; only, 

‘ou must be there—you must get back to Fair- 
awn. Can he go to-day?” he asked, eagerly, 
of Dr. Bethune. 

Perhaps; Lam not sure. I will tell you in 
time for the six-fifteen train, which will get 
eee Be Blan oon In ba ser aa 

. Nugent, I want you to supply the missing 
links in this stupendous scheme. We know, 
now, that tnis gentleman is Mr. Hugh St. Mor- 
ris, and that it was Mr. Walton who died and 
was buried. Will you explain, briefly as you 

lease, how the change was effected, how hid- 
en, and—if you please, the reasons for it all?” 

He drew a chair to the vacant window, and 
indicated another for Lisle, but he declined, re- 
maining beside the Jow mantle-shelf, where he 
had dropped Mr. St. Morris’s hands in an im- 
pulse of remorse and contrition and humility. 

He did not speak for several seconds, but 
stood with troubled face and gloomy, stormy 


eyes. 

‘Tn confessing my share of the crime, I must 
necessarily inculpate my sister; but, in the fear 
of God, and the belief that I shall somehow or 
somewhere receive the punishment I deserve, I 
will tell you all, from the very first, in as few 
words as possible; how, when it was told her 
you could never recover, or, at best, only re- 
cover enough strength to live on and on a hope- 
less, imbecile paralytic, I was horrified to hear 
her wild prayers for your death. Then, when 
your brother Walton grew more and hourly 
worse and apparently dying, it was the cause 
of wildest, most abandoned rage and grief on 
her part that, in all probability, you would be 
spared and he taken, when, if it were just con- 
trariwise, her fierce desires and prayers would 
be granted. It was in those days, passed be- 
tween your bedside and your brother’s, that 
Marion confessed to me she had fully resolved 
to make her own freedom—by what means I 
dare not say, evenhere> But you did not die. 
You grew slightly better, and—one cold mid- 
night, an hour or soafter M'ss Madge had relin- 
ished you to Marion’s care for the night, I 

iscovered that. your brother had quietly, in a 
moment wheu I thought he was sleeping, died. 
I told Marion, and—her wrath and utter an- 
guish of disappointment almost terrified me. 

he declared your brother was not dead, that it 
was je her husband, who ought to die, who 
was dead. She fell on her knees at my feet, 
her hair disheveled, her eyes streaming, her 
hands clasping me, praying, imploring me to 
have pity on her—to help her in this thing that 
had come toher likea revelation: to—have you, 
her husband, believed to be dead _and buried, 
and to keep you inretirement as Walton. He 
was a rete ae in his own country; no one had 
an i terest in him; he looked remark- 
ably ike you, particularly since your illness 
seized you; itcould be easily arranced. Icould 


b eed would be done 


simply lift you in his bed, and carry his dead 
ody 40 yours-and the d 


which, she argued, would not harm you; you 
should never want for anything; which wowd 
give her her liberty from chains she loathed. 

* And—as God hears and judges me, I used 
all my pi weit) of dissuasion, all my expostula- 
tion my fears to persuade her out of her 
awful crime—and at last, as usual, I yielded, 
weakly, damnably yielded, The dead body 
was bagiat ee to your bed; the room was dark- 
ened, and kept darkened continually—as the 
whole house was, by Marion’s orders; the news 
went forth; the doctor wassummoned—who did 
not know you so well as your own physician 
did; the very close resemblance aided us in our 
nefarious plans, and—you were guarded and 
nursed carefully and tenderly, while Walton 
was mourned, and buried.” 

A. deathly silence followed, broken by Mr. 
St. Morris’s hushed, anguished voice: 

‘But I wonder my daughter was so deceived 
—my own precious Madge!” 

Lisle compressed his lips, as if the thought of 
that time was excessively distressi: g to him, 

‘*She was recruiting her strength at Mrs, Ed- 
meston’s when the telegram reached her. She 
was worn out watching with you, and it was 
under the doctor’s imperative orders she should 
seek rest, Whenshe came home—” he hesitated, 
painfully, then resolutely proceeded—‘“‘ every 
article of food or drink she took was ioe h 
drugged so that she was in no condition mental- 
ly or physically to be critical, even had she 
been suspicious,” 

Dr. Bethune jumped from his chair, in excite- 
ment, and began pacing the floor. 

“T¢ is too horrible for contemplation, too stu- 
pendously awful to realize as happening right 
at one’s very door, in this age of the world—and 
—a plan from a woman’s brain!” 

. St. Morris had bowed his head on his 
hands, great moans coming from his lips. 

“To think she was the woman I worshiped as 
men worship their saints—the woman who 
drove the memory of my Madge’s mother from 
my mind—who lured me on as Lorlie lures her 
victims! Great God—help me to bear this, help 
me to bear this!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
REVELATIONS, 

A SILENCE like that terrible silence that fol- 
lows when one has shudderingly heard. the first 
cruel clods fall on the coffin-lid of a dear one, 
followed that pitiful complaint that fell from 
Mr. St. Morris’s white lips. Dr. Bethune 
shielded his eyes with his hand, while Lisle 
drooped his head on his breast, in utter, de- 
spairing dismay, remorse, pity. 

For several minutes no sound was heard ex- 
cept the soft tinkling tick of the clock on the 
bracket, and the rustle of the summer breeze in 
the leaves outside the window; it seemed as if 
too dense a cloud to permit the sacrilege of any 

ch had enveloped them in its terrifying 
el gee awful and solemn than death 
itself. 

Then Mr. St. Morris, who had sealed the si- 
lence, broke it, addressing Lisle directly: 

“Thave something to communicate to you, 
which will perhaps give you as great astonish- 
ment as youhayve causedme. Lhave not been 
commissioned to tell you, but do it purely on 
my own responsibility. Dr. Bethune and my- 
self both have been made acquainted_with the 
circumstances of the case, and while I will tell 
you that, at the first, I was indignant beyond 
expression at what you had done, I will confess 
the manly conduct you have manifested in this 
personal affair of my own has gone very far to- 
ward making me charitable.” 

Lisle’s head was lifted in intense interest, and 
as Mr. St. Morris proceeded, his face flushed 
slightly, for of course it was his course toward 
his daughter—his deliberate wooing of her, 
while a confederate in the awful sin that had 
been committed, that was base enough to have 
pierces even his own conscience many a time 

uring those months of companionship and so- 
cial intercourse with Madge that had left their 
impression upon him, that had made a better 
man of him, more a man of him, than ever he 
had been before. 

He flushed painfully, but could not speak in 
his own defense, and, in the moment of hesita- 
tion on his part, Mr. St, Morris resumed: 

“Of course you infer to what I aliude—to 
whom I refer—your true, deserted little wife, 
whom the newspapers reported as drowned, but 
who was not drowned, who is not dead, who is 
alive and well, and to whom, under God, I feel 
LT owe very much of these blessings I enjoy to- 
day. I mean Effie Nugent—the girl you re- 
nounced, the wife you repudiated.” 

He uttered a low, strange cry, and stared at 
Mr. St. Morris with eyes that held a species of 
terror in their bewildered gaze. 

“My God!—do you know what youare telling 
me?” : 

He spoke in an almost unrecognizable tone, 
80 hoarse, so nearly fierce in its sound it was. 

“T repeat what I know to be a fact—positive 
and undeniable. Effie is alive and well, and 
Dr. Bethune will corroborate the statement. 
Tell him, doctor—tell him the whole story as 
we both know it.” ee 

But Dr. Bethune had no opportunity just then 


to speak; for Lisle was walking bewilderedly 
to and fro, his hand passing in slow, puzzled 
movement over his forehead. 

“ Alive! Alive! Effie alive and well—my 
Effie, my darling little wife! Great God, how 
can I ever thank Thee for this?” 

He cried out the words in a sort of bewildered, 
ecstatic way, as if the knowledge was too much 
for him to credit, and yet, asif the hearing of 
it was the hight of joy and rapturous bliss. 

“T must confess! fail tounderstand you,” Dr. 
Bethune said, sternly. ‘‘ You deserted her, you 
broke her heart, you ruined her lifte—and now 
you dare to thank Heaven sheis alive and well!” 

“Tdo,{ do! She is mine, I tell you, mine! 
Yes—I abandoned her, but only God and my 
own wicked heart know how that was. Onlj 
He and my heart know the awful remorse I 
have endured—the agony of mourning I have 
suffered for her, livingand dead, as I believed 
her. I loved her—despite it all, whether you 
believe it or not—I loved her. I love her now 
better than all the world, I will tell her so, on 
my knees, with my kisses on her feet, my lips 
in the dust her feet spurn! Where is she— 
where is she?” 

His eyes glowed with an honesty of meaning 
that reminded Mr, St. Morris forcibly of what 
Effie had so earnestly declared—that he had al- 
ways loved her when he was with her. 

Dr, Bethune smiled, almost grimly. 

“Tn view of the actual facts of the case, your 
assertions seem—doubttul, to say the least.” 

“But you will tell me where she is! For 
God’s sake tell me where I may find her!” 

But his agitation had not the desired effect 
upon Dr. Bethune. 

No, I will not tell you; very clearly itis my 
duty to keep the secret of your rejected wife’s 
whereabouts, since I received no mstruction to 
the contrary. No—through no information of 
mine will you see her, I have heard her pitiful, 
yeaa story, and shall protect her even as 
I sympathize with her. shall protect her, 
I say, from the man who deserted her so 
treacherously, and who, believing her dead, by 
his own cruel conduct, first—made no effort to 
save her from a grave in Potter’s Field; and 
second—lost no time in making love to another 
woman.” 

A spasm of actual agony swept whitely across 
Lisle’s face. 

‘Effie has told you truly,” he said, brokenly. 
“T did all that, but, even poor little Effie can 
never understand the sorrow, the remorse, the 
suffering my own wickedness has caused me. 
If I might tell her—if you will tell her, she 
would believe me and pity me.” 

“‘Well—perhaps,” Dr. Bethune then said, sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ After such an experience as the 
pes girlhas undergone. Doyou happen to know 

ow she madly contemplated suicide in that 
time of despair when you renounced her, and 
cast her alone, penniless, homeless, aud—in her 
own pure mind, dishonored and disgraced— 
upon the cold mercies of the world? Do you 
happen to know how, saved by her good angel, 
her sweet religious faith that was only mo- 
mentarily dimmed, she took up her burden 
again, and has worked hard and uncongenial 
for her living—that you, her rightful protector, 
denied her?” 

His voice, low and intense, sounded like the 
sentence froma judge. Lisle listened, his head 
pede his teeth set sharply, to control his agi- 

‘ion. 

“Twice she saw you,” he continued, and then 
Lisle sprung excitedly forward. 

“Saw me—saw me! Thatisimpossible! Had 
she been near enough to see me I would have 
known her. Great God! Why did she not 
speak to me—tell me—” 

Aslow, significant smilecame to Dr. Bethune’s 
mouth, 

“That would have been very unlikely,” he 
said, coldly. ‘‘ Perhaps you may recall the oc- 
casion, and then, decide for yourself whether 
pie) heart-broken little wife would have made 

erself known to you. You may perhaps re- 
member a certain beautiful moonlight night in 
early summer-time, when you and a fair Novely 
girl, whose name has not been told to me—but 
a beautiful, gentle girl, high-born and high- 
bred—were standing beside a lakelet of water, 
and you made your passionate declaration of 
love toher? You may. remember how you de- 
clared to her that all your future happiness, 
even your very life depended upon her accept- 
ance of your suit? You may recall all that— 
but you did not know that a few feet away 
from where you and your lady stood, there was 
sitting in the shadow of the surrounding shrub- 
bery a young girl who that same afternoon had 
left her work purposely to try tosee you—tired, 
heart-sore, soul-sick—your young wife, who lis- 
tened to your eager, passionate vows to the 
beautiful young girl who had succeeded _ so 
soon in driving 5 Your thoughts away from her 
you thought dead.” 

A moan of almost unendurable agony burst 


from Lisle’s lips. 

“My God! Oh, my poor little Effie!” 

“She dragged herself away after a while— 
after she had crept silently up to the great 
house where you and your lady-love had gone 
—crept up in sight of one of the open windows 
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where this fair, happy girl sat, and looked at 
her as those might look who are doomed never 
to enter the gates of heaven. She wentaway—” 
Lisle interrupted him with a cry in which all 
his self-control seemed to have left him. 
° darling! My poor little Effie! How it 
must have killed her anew!” 

He sobbed like a woman, and even Dr. Be- 
thune’s stern face relaxed somewhat, even 

j though he went mercilessly on. 

' “QOne other time—you may also remember 
that. You went into a bakery on Sixth avenue 
—one warm day later in the summer—not so 
very long ago—and while being waited upon by 
a young girl, your attention was attracted by a 
low, moaning cry from a room in the rear? 
You made some kindly remark and glanced to- 
ward the open door, then—went pou way. 
That voice was Effie’s, caused by the sight of 

ou. 

Lisle buried his face in his hands as he drop- 
ped into a chair, his body leaning forward, his 
elbows on his knees, and both men saw that he 
shook from head to foot with unmistakable 
emotion. 

‘She left that place and found friends—true 
friends, to whom she confided her pitiful expe- 
rience, whose hearts ached at the sad story, 
and who promised to befriend her to the extent 
of their ability, and—” 

Lisle interrupted him again, eagerly, lifting 
a face so anguish-stricken, so imploring, that it 
was an effort for Dr. Bethune to keep himself 
steeled against him. 

“May God bless every one who has befriend- 
ed my poor forsaken little wife! May God give 
me the opportunity to prove to her how earnest- 
ly Llong to atone for my wickedness. I never 


truly loved any one but her; you may not be- 
lieve or understand me, sirs, but I tell you, as 
in the presence of Him who judges us all, that 


I never loved any one, never could love any one, 
as I loved my precious little wife. When I be 
lieved her dead, I believed myself her murderer. 
I was almost beside a Anes with anguish and re- 
morse, I wasaloneand—desperate, and the pure, 
sweet influence of this gentle girl you mention, 
won my thoughts from my grief, from myself, 
and I wanted her to marry me, to make of me 
what she could have done—what even her beauti- 
ful friendship has done—a better man. But, I 
loved my little Effie. I believed her dead, and 
want her now! Oh, sir, if you have any 
humanity, any mercy—tell me where I may 


‘0 re fall on my knees at her feet before 
er 

His humility, his desperate pleadings were 
most touching, and the tears stood in Mr. St. 


Morris's eyes, as he leaned back in his cushioned 


chair, 
“Mr. Nugent—I believe you have been as 
-much sinned against as sinning. I believe the 
fair, false woman, your own sister, though she 
be, who has led you astray, is more responsible 
than you are yourself—much as you have 
sinned, deeply as you have wronged others. 

Lisle, answer me one question—it was my 
Madge, you were trying to win?” 

A desperate flush went quickly over Lisle’s 

followed by an almost startling paleness. 
“tt was Miss St. Morris—the grandest, sweet- 
est, most noble girl the earth ever held, whom 
I dared to aspire to—yes, dared to seek to win, 
with all the accursed weight of guilty complici- 
ty against you on my conscience. I know Lam 
past forgiveness—I know I deserve more than 
the worst you can visit upon me—but let me 
only see my Effie once—just once—so I may tell 
her it all, and I will bless you with my latest 
words!” 

He bowed his head, humbly, on his hands 
again, and Mr. St. Morris and Dr. Bethune ex- 
changed glances, meaningly—Mr. St. Morris's 
pl g, persuasive, pitiful, Dr. Bethune’s cold, 
resolute. ‘ Sn 

“That I cannot do,” he said, positively. 
‘“‘-Your—wife—has accustomed herself to the 
idea of your renunciation of her, and, I think, 
is more content than she has been since your 
desertion of her. It would be cruelty to open 
afresh her’ healing wounds. Your ways lie 
apart, you, yourself, elected it so, and, despite 
your protestations, your confessions, your peni- 
tence, which I believe to be enuine—now—IL 
am convinced it is my duty not to allow you to 
know where yess, aa are to permit any 
™m ‘ou to reach her. : 

The eek of d. i helplessness on Lisle’s 
face was something pitiful to see. 

“3 th der E qeeerve this een for my 
sins,” he said, humbly. “Tf Effie is beginning 
to be happy again— y eee 

He ood suddenly, compressing his lips by 
& violent effort, and began to pace up and down 
the floor. : 

Dr. Bethune took out his watch. 

“There is just enough time to catch that 
train,” he said, quickly. “‘I think you might: 
venture to take the journey, Mr. St. Morris—or 
what I would prefer, is for you to remain until. 
to-morrow, while Mr. Nugent returns to Fair~ 
lawn and arranges for your reception—explains: 
and—arranges with Mrs. St. Morris 


His proposition was actual relief to Lisle, 
who wanted to get away for awhile, from, 
everybody. i 
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“T will go at once,” he said—‘‘that is, if Mr. 
St. Morris wishes.” 

And, as there was no objection, he immediate- 
ly started for the train, leaving Dingle Farm 

‘ve minutes before the return of Effie from a 
drive Dr. Bethune had carefully planned. 

** Are you sure you have done right?” Mr. St. 
Morris asked, wistfully, as the carriage con- 
taining Lisle rolled rapidly away. ‘‘He seem- 
ed so sorrowful, so humiliated, so thoroughly 
repentant.” 

r. Bethune twirled the charms on his 
watch-chain thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know,” he said, a little uneasily. 
“Tt occurs to me now—is it possible I assumed 
too much responsibility? Should I have left it 
to Effie herself to decide his fate? I certainly 
meant it for the best—for her. As I told him 
she has only just begun to live again—resigned 
and sorrowing, of course, but time will wear 
even that blunt edgeaway. Do youthink I did 
wrong?” 

A low, eer rap on the door prevented Mr. 
St. Morris from answering, and, simultaneous 
with Dr. Bethune’s ‘‘ come in,” Effie opened the 
door, white, agitated, her great, passionate 
eyes searching the room in swift scrutiny, that 
changed to a look of bitterest disappointment. 

“T was sure Lisle was here—Florence de- 
scribed him exactly. Oh, Dr. Bethune!” and 
her usually quiet, low tones changed into eager, 


suppressed excitement—‘‘has my Lisle been 
here? Mr. St. Morris, did you see him? Was 
it really, really he?” 


Her éyes looked keenly from oneto the other, 
and their faces full of strange agitation answer- 
edher. A look neither of them had ever seen 
on her face before flashed like a sunbeam over 
it. Her blue eyes glowed like stars, and a 
swift, rapturous smile parted her quivering lips. 

“He has been here—I know it now—he has 
been here! And you told him I was not at 
home—but—how I would have given all the 
world to see him—my dear, dear Lisle!” 

“You forget, Effie—by his own act he is no 
longer yours to love. He is unworthy; you 
surely have no desire to see him again? I told 
him so—at least—what I believed to be the 
truth.” 

* You—told him—that? Oh,no, Dr. Bethune, 
you did not tell him that?” 

She suddenly clasped her hands in an agony 
of fear and dismay, looking at them with ter- 
ror-stricken, dilating eyes. ‘ 

‘*He—he—must haye—learned I was alive, 
somehow; he must—love me yet—something 
told me he loves me yet—the moment I heard 
he was here. Where has he gone?” 

She leaned slightly forward, eager, excited, 
her ores full of half-fearful dismay. 

**He has gone away,” Dr. Bethune said, agi- 
tatedly. “If I had known, you might have 
seen him, but I meant to do the best for you, 
child. He certainly loves you as well as ever, 
but—I would not have you risk your happiness 
a second time to hisfickle keeping. And he has 
gone away, so understanding.” r . 

Effie stood a second, ee bewilderedly in 
his face. Then an anguished little moan came 
sobbingly from her lips as she slowly sunk upon 
the nearest chair. 

“Oh, Dr. Bethune, you have broken my heart 
—you have broken my heart!” 

And the little dusky head fell forward on her 
breast, in utter abandonment of wild despair. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
‘‘VENGEANCE IS MINE!” 


THAT interview between Mrs. St. Morris and 
her lover was rapturously sweet to her. To her 
heart’s content, Carrol Champion told her over 
and over how he loved her, how he had suffered 
and despaired when he learned of her defection 
from him, They talked as lovers talk, for an 
hour or more, during which time all arrange- 
ments were made for their marriage, which 
there was no good reason for delaying. It was 
preferred by Marion that the ceremony should 
take place at Fairlawn, very quietly, there be- 
ing no guests whatever invited, but to that 
Carrol objected. 

“That is asking more of me than I can do, 
my dearest. You must not forget the peculiar 
relations I sustain toward a member of the 
household at Fairlawn—relations which Lr 
vent me from acceding to your wishes, my dar- 
ling; and you will appreciate my feelings when 
you give serious thought to the subject. Let 
us be married here, in the city, but even after 
that, Marion, I cannot go to Fairlawn for even 
ashort time. I could not make a Seaipceaty 
residence, even, under the same roof wit 
Madge St. Morris. We will remain here, until 

our own home is in readiness for you, and 

here you may take me, dear.” 

He was inflexible in his decision, and the 
more Marion saw and appreciated his delicacy 
of feeling, the more bitter she felt toward the 
girl who, even above her, in his opinion, would 
be noblest, highest. ; 

So it was arranged that Marion should re- 
turn to Fairlawn that afternoon, arrange for 
her absence during her wedding trip, and on 
the next day come back to New York, when 
her lover should meet her at the depdt, and take 
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her directly to the church and have the cere- 
mony performed. 

The arrangements made, Marion said adieu 
to him, giving and taking rapturous kisses, and 
went directly back by train to Fairlawn, which 
she reached between four and five o’clock of the 
beautiful August afternoon, so blissfully happy, 
so rapturously content, on this the eve of her 
second poms jigs Aa day that was to bring 
her the reward for all she had daredand done— 
the blessed day that would give her forever to 
her beloved, in fulfillment of all her yearning 
hopes, her wistful dreams of perfect happiness. 

he found that Madge was not at home, and 
that Lisle had gone to the city very shortly 
after she had left. She retired at once to her 
own rooms, had a cooling, refreshing bath, 
some dainty refreshment sent to her, and don- 
ned her white lawn wrapper and silken pe 
iving orders through her maid that she w hed 

see no one that evening. X 

They were hours of passionate delight to her, 
in which she lived over and over the rosy anti- 
cipations of what the future held for her—so 
utterly unconscious that her hour was nearly at 
hand, that even at that very moment Nemesis 
was closély on her track. 

During the evening she prepared her toilet 

or the morrow, selecting her rarest, daintiest 
garments, her choicest laces, and rejoicing, in 
almost girlish delight, that there was one dress 
in her wardrobe she never had worn that would 
be so very suitable for the journey and yet 
sufficiently elegant for the ceremony. 

She took it down from its linen cover—a 
charming walking dress of peacock-blue satin, 
trimmed richly with fringe, with expensive 
lace at throat and wrists—an elegant, stylish 
toilet, with sacque and hat en suite. 

“How little I knew for what this toilet was 
made,” she thought, as she laid it over a chair, 
and looked lovingly atit. ‘‘I wonder—wili Car- 
rol like it? I will wear my linen ulster over it 
and a blue vail around my hat, and nobody will 
dream I am a bride-elect, on my way to my 
lover—the very happiest woman the sun shines 
on! 

She had dismissed her maid, preferring to 
pass this evening alone, and as she went about, 
proceeding with her beautiful little prepara- 
tions, she would every now and then stop to 
kiss the letter he had written her, or to lay her 
head caressingly against the dress she was to 
wear when she gave herself to him—so perfectly 
happy, her conscience so deadened that its 
qualms were done forever. 


The evening grew late. She heard Madge re- 
turn before eight o’clock, and go straight to her 
own rooms. en, between ten and eleven, she 


retired--not to sleep steadily, her brain was in 
too much excitement for that, but to pass the 
night in snatches of dream-haunted slumbers, 

he arose earlier than she had done for many 
a day—between six and seven o’clock, and had 
her breakfast sent her, of which she only ate a 
few mouthfuls of cream toast, and ane a cup 
of coffee. 

And then, after her usual morning cold bath, 
she had her maid dress her—for her wedding. 

She was most lovely—lovelier than she ever 
had seen herself, as she stood, completely at- 
tired, before the swinging mirror, and her heart 
thrilled with glad pride as she thought how Car- 
rol would admire her, 

She gave her directions to Mrs. Butterworth 
for the fortnight’s absence she contemplated, but 
did not choose to inform her of the cause of 
that absence. She knew when she returned to 
Fairlawn, two weeks hence, for a few hours 
only, to order the removing of her personal 
effects to Rosedell, that Mrs. Butterworth would 
be no longer answerable to her as her servant, 
and that, consequently, there was no necessity 
of imparting to her her private plans. 

Her maid had her trunks packed by the time 
the cart came to carry them to the depét, and 
when Marion saw them off, marked ‘“ M. N. St. 
M.,” she realized with almost a little cry of ing 
lant rapture, that when they were re-marked 
re-checked at New York, a few hours later, i 
would be no longer “ M. N. St. M.”—but—oh, 
blessed thought! ‘* M. N. C.”—Marion Champion 
—Marion Nugent Champion! 

Once, she inquired what time Mr. Nugent had 
returned home during the night, and, some- 
what to her surprise, learned he had not re- 
turned at all. She did not know of any affairs 
of his that could detain him over night, there 
being so few amusements to attract at that sea- 
son, but beyond that brief wonderment, she 
thought no further—her own affairs being too 
important and stupendous. 

t was within half an hour of the time for the 
train, and the carriage had just been driven 
around to the door, the coachman and footman, 
in their rich, aristocratic livery, in their places, 
and Marion, ready dressed, even to her Fainty 
little hat, was just allowing her maid to put on 
the gray linen duster, when a servant tapped 
at her door, and the maid opened it, with impa- 
tient, annoyed face at the interruption. 

‘* Well—what is it you desire of madame?” 

But the vexation in her voice involuntarily 
left it at sight of the girl’s white scared face. 

“There’s two gentlemen down-stairs to see 
Mrs, St. Morris, please, immediate,” she an- 
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DRIFTING YO RUIN. 


nounced, in rapid, nervous tones that Marion 
heard, and answered without turning to look 
toward the door. 

“Tell the gentlemen they will be obliged to 
area? me, Annie, as I am in haste to eatch the 

ain. 

Annie beckoned Mrs. St. Morris’s maid out- 
side the door. 

** Hush—sh—sh!” she ejaculated, in a low 
whisper—“ but I’ve had such a turn when I saw 
one of ’em. If it ain’t Mr. St. Morris—Mr. 
Hugh—it’s his ghost, that white and that sad- 
looking!” 

The girl tossed her head contemptuously. 

“You're a fool, that’s what you are—a ghost 
at ninein the morning! Run backand tell them 
your mistress’s message,” 

oi My gloves first before the ulster,” Marion 
said, “‘ and I want you to remember to be ready 
to — me when you receive my telegr—” 

he rap on the door interrupted her, and she 
turned Pradeep A toward it as it was opened. 
“Please, Mrs, St. Morris, it is imperative,” 
Annie said, and Marion picked up her gloves 
and went toward the staircase, with swift, 
vexed rness. 
She took out her watch asshe neared the parlor 
door—that, and her hatand gloves would convey 
the necessity for a very brief interview, what- 
ever it was that was so imperative. She walked 
rapidly in, her eyes bent toward the face of her 
watch until she was fairly across the threshold, 
and then, she glanced up—! 
To meet the steady, piercing gaze of her hus- 
band’s eyes—sad, stern, merciless, reproachful, 
as he stood there, at Dr, Bethune’s side, grandly 
noble as ever, in spite of his thin, pale features, 
his crippled hands, his bent form. 
A wild, stifled cry burst from Marion’s lips, 
that suddenly grew bluely-ashen, and her hands 
flew together in an_indescribably horrified, im- 
loring attitude. Her dark eyes dilated until 
Lo aged stare bed peg was eat to ars. 
en, she stag; a chair, glaring still at 
her sae ohd a 
Beyond that faint attempt at articulation she 
— y paralyzed eve ae A eps Mh gee nat ingy 

enly —everything but the capabili 
of realizing that—this had Gapreted: and Car- 
rol was lost to her! 

Dr. Bethune’s voice broke the awful silence. 

““ What have you to say, madam?” 

She suddenly stretched out her hands, so cold 
and trembling, toward him. 

“*T don’t at all know what this means,” she 
zasped. ‘You have brought Mr. Walton St. 
Morris back to Fairlawn—for what purpose—I 
cannot imagine, You—you startled me so aw- 
fully, at first.” 

She pressed her hand over her chest, and 
looked from one stern, accusing face to the 
other—so conscious of the utter folly of attempt- 
ing to play her game a move further, and yet so 
recklessly determined to fight till the last. 

“Yes—you were startled, and you had every 
reason to be, madam, knowing, as well as I 
know, that this is not Walton St. Morris who 
stands before you. , before returning 
to Fairlawn, Ihave taken pains to have your 
husband fully identified by disinterested par- 
ties, and—he stands before You, now, with what 
feelings, you may imagine.” 

Her face wasso awf: blanched—from brow 
to chin, as she , almost defiantly at 


“Tt is a lie—a tissue of lies!” she said, fierce- 
ly, and yet, she knew the ground was slipping 
from under her feet, she knew her punishment 
was come, that the sword of offended justice 
was just falling on her haughty, defiant head. 

“T think you had better explain, Mr. St. 
Morris,” he said, significantly. ‘‘Madam, by 
my counsel, until now, your husband has not 
spoken—allow me to present him.” 

He stepped back, and Mr. St. Morris ree 
forward, with an air of impressive comman 

“Marion—it is enough that you know, not 
only that I am before you, but also the reasons 
why you pursued the course you did toward 
me. Iam aware of the entire story, in all its 
pitifulness, and I have come to my own home, 
still undecided whether I dare take the awful 
pe eA of thrusting _ from it, or—” 

e stood looking at her, his stern re shining 
like stars. She sat there, twisting her hands, 
in a spasm of nervous excitement. 

Sk Seitepoced it, hoarsel 

8 whi oarsely. 

‘““Wait a moment,” Dr. Bethune said; “I 
wish to have Miss St. Morris present at the re- 
mainder of this interview. 


red from Marion’s face. She leaned back in 
er chair, 80 corpso-like that Mr. St. Morris 
forw: pi ly. 

“Don’t,” Dr. Bethune said; “she'll come to; 
it would be a mercy if she t, lthink. Let 
her alone, Mr. St. Morris!” 

He ae sadly down upon the beautiful 


chalk-white face. 
‘*Tt is hard—hard,” he said, brokenly. “I 
cannot forget Ileved her once—that her head 


has rested on my breast, her arms around my 
neck. My poor, poor Marion.” He dashed | 
away a tear from his eyes. 

“YT think you do Net wrpng eo indulge in 
such thoughts, Mr. St. Morris. True—she was, 
she is, your wife, but—she is a wicked, schem- 
ing, unprincipled woman, unfit for the society | 
of yourself and your daughter. She married 
you only for your money, and she had no | 
scruples in burying you alive in a mad-house to | 
secure her freedom—and what a freedom! 
Don't look upon it as you are disposed to do; try | 
to regard her at her actual worth, a woman too 
base to be tolerated by you.” 

He paused, for Madge’s light footsteps were 
approachin , 

‘Step behind this curtain,” he whispered 
‘*- while I prepare her for the sight of you,” anc 
the silken curtain had only fallen before Mr. 
St. Morris’s figure when she entered—so fair, so 
sweet, with her sorrowful face and lovely, pa- 
tient eyes. 

She glanced at Marion, and stopped where 
she stood, a look of alarm and surprise on her 


face. 

“Mrs. St. Morris will be better presently,” 
Dr. Bethune explained. “I am glad to have 
the honor and pleasure of meeting you, Miss 
St. Morris, and congratulate myself that Iam 
the bearer of good news to you—the very best 
news you could hear,” 

Her face paled at the very first thought his 
words suggested. He had come from Carrol— 
Carrol had repented of his repentance—this 
wae why Marion sat there, so deathly pale and 
still. 

‘*Prepare yourself for the most astonishing 
thing you ever heard, my dear young lady; 
bring all or courage and will to the rescue, 
for this that I have to say will tax your 
trust and faith for the moment to the utmost.” 

She was standing still and white asa statue, 
her lovely eyes looking startled in their ques- 
tioning, Surely it was not from Carrol this 
wonderful news was come. 

** Miss St. Morris—you have heard of schemes | 
and plans so deep that the human mind is hard- | 
ly able to comprehend? What would you say 
if I told you I had good reason to believe—be- 
lieve—mind you, that—your uncle Walton, 
whom you suppose has beenat Dingle Farm un- 
der my care, was really dead and buried two or 
more years ago, and that your father—can you 
bear it?—your father, whom you mournas dead, 
is alive and well, and has been for two years at 
my place, under the name of, and supposed to 
be, his brother Walton?” ‘ 

She listened, with pallid, trembling lips, her 
eyes awestruck and frightened. 

“*Oh, oh, what do you mean? Papa—papa— 
alive! Oh, great God—grant it may be true!” 

She lifted her eyes a second in. imploring 
prayer; then, with a strange incredulity that 
was almost a fear, she looked at him again— 
then at Marion. 

“*Tt is true,” he said,solemnly. ‘* Your uncle 
died, and she’””—pointing to Marion, ‘‘ conceived 
the gigantic scheme of exchanging the brothers, 
and, to all intents and purposes, becoming aie 
father’s widow. Your uncle was buried as 
your father, while your father was taken to 
Dingle Farm, where, a few days ago, his men- 
tal illness left him, and he is as well as ever— 
and so anxious to see you again. Could you 
bear to meet him?’ 

A smile of heavenly happiness parted her lips, 
and a little ecstatic ery came from them. 

‘*Oh, Dr. Bethune! When can Isee him—my 
darling, darling father?” 

*“<You can see him now—now,” Mr. St. Morris 
exclaimed, as he step from behind the cur- 
tain, while she stood dazed, trembling from 
head to foot. Then, with a cry of rapture, she 
flew to him, and as he wrapped her in his arms, 
and held her against his breast, his eyes were 
full of almost more than human tenderness and. 
melting love. : 

Just as Dr. Bethune, stepping aside in deli- 
cate consideration of the sacred meeting, ex- 
claimed, s| ly: 

“*Tt is God’s sleepless vengeance, St. Morris! 
Your wife has a paralytic attack.” : 

For there, in her chair, crouched Marion, in 
her splendid satin dress, her jewels shimmer- 
ing, the plumes in her dainty little hat swaying 
in the soft breeze from the window, her beau- 
tiful face distorted and livid, her exquisite form 
limp and helpless, her great dark eyes wide 
open and full of horrible, silent suffering—a liv- 
ing at aetna a pes aoe pr Rete ra one a 
speechless vcice, in a de et living frame 
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—‘*< Vengeance is e. Iwill repay,’ 
saith the Lord.” j 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 


A DAY OF FATE. 

Wuen Lisle Nugent left Dingle Farm to 
catch the six-fifteen train, his intention was to 
return directly to Fairlawn and break to 
Marion the news that her sin had found her 
out, 

But, aboard the train, his thoughts grew so 
agonizing regarding the astounding revelations 
Dr. Bethune had made to him that he felt he 
could not let the subject drop just where Dr. | 
Bethune had dropped it. Hehad believed every 
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word that bad been told him, but he could not 
accept as final the fact that, since his wife was 
alive, she was dead to him. He loved ber as he 
never had ‘oved her before, witha strong, fierce 
love, and a sudden passionate determination to 
begin a quest for her, and never ceasing until 
he fcond her, until he had his opportunity to 
speak to her, and then—if she so willed that they 
must part—! 

He arranged his plan of immediate action be- 


| fore the train arrived at Jersey City, and in- 


stead of crossing the river, as usual, by the 


| Chambers street boat, ne took the 23d street 


ferry that would bring him to 6th avenue, for 
he was resolved to find the bakery at which he 
had bought the chocolate-cakes that day, and 
learn where his wife had gone, from there. 

It was dusk when he stepped out of the 28d 
street car, at the intersection of 6th avenue, 
and he was tired and warm. He had not the 
remotest idea on which side the avenue the 
store was, or the name of the proprictor, or 
whether it was upordown. But he deliberate] 
began his search at the corner, taking it as his 
starting-point, and went into every bakery on 
the one side, until, before his search was half 
through, the stores closed for the night, and he 
was obliged to desist. 

Even then he might have returned to Fair- 
lawn, but he preferred not. So far as Marion 
and Marion’s affairs were concerned, he pre- 
ferred, of choice, that when her husband and 
Dr. Bethune arrived at Fairlawn on the mor- 
row, they should break the news to her them- 
selves, in their own way. Somehow, he even 
felt‘ willing to deny himself the pleasure of be- 
ing the one to give the father and daughter to 
each other again; somehow, since the revela- 
tions made to him, he felt that he and Fairlawn 
were no longer compatible with each other; he 
felt that there was but one duty in life, one 
privilege, one fierce, burning desire, and that 
was, to find Effie. 

So, he went toa hotel—one he never before 
had patronized, but which, by strange fatality, 
was most convenient when he made his decision 
—the Westminster, and engaged his room. He 


| had dinner, and then, feverishly excited and 


restless, went out on the streets, full of a long- 
ing hope that in the busy crowds he might pos- 
sibly see his darling’s face. 

Between ten and eleven he retired, becrudg- 
ing the hours he was obliged to lose in that 
search that was to result in winning back his 
young wife—if patience, and energetic deter- 
mination, honest repentance and deathless love 
could win her. 

He was up and off early, as soon as he knew 
the shops were open, and, to his thankful de- 
light, almost the first place he visited was the 
neat, odorous little place he at once recognized. 

A cheery, rosy-faced matron was busy behind 
the counter, piled with steaming rolls and hot 
breakfast buns—a woman with a face calculated 
to invite confidence, and Lisle immediately ad- 
dressed her. 

“]} have come to inquire for a young lady 
who, I think, was in your employ, shortly ago 
—a slender, delicate young girl by the name of 
Effie. Iam very anxious to find her—for—for 
—family reasons. Can you give me her present 
address?” 

as pees esos keenly at erik and his 
re entlemanly appearance, his grave, 
troubled Trace, his courteous, pleasant manner, 
made its impression. 

‘‘She’s as good a girlas ever lived, but—the 
trouble she was in! I never asked her many 
questions, butif ever a poor creature was heart- 
broken it was poor little Effie Home!” 

A great spasm of pain twitched his lips as he 
listened. 

‘*Do you know her present address, madam? 
As you say, she has suffered great trouble, but, 
I think her trials are nearly at an end—this is 
why { am so—interested and very anxious to 
learn where she is—that I may tell her so.” 

Mrs. MeFarley tied up a bag of rolls deftly 
as she listened, handing them to a little urchin 
over the counter. 

‘*Tf you can take her any comfort, you may 
have her address and welcome. She left here 
because she couldn’t stand it in the hot weather, 
and we miss her as if she was our own child— 
God bless ber sweet white face and pitiful eyes! 
She came in here one day so week and faint 
from actual starvation that she could bardly 
stand, but I can read faces like a book—I knew 
what I was about when I offered her a home. 
And sir”—she lifted her little black eyessteadily 
to his face—“‘ I am verysure lam doing Effie a 
good turn now, in giving you her address. Do 
you know a place away up in. New Jersey, 
called Callowmead—a village on the Erie road? 
Well, she’s a mile or so out of Callowmead, ata 
place called Dingle Farm, kept by Dr. Bethune 
—a sort of home for feeble-minded people. I 
sent her out there, through a sister of mine, 
and there’s where a letter Il find her.” 

Lisle looked at her in astonishment, hardly 
able to restrain an exclamation of intense sur- 
Pp i At Dingle Farm! At Dr. Bethune’s 

ouse that he had just left, where such strange 
revelations had been spoken. He thanked Mrs, 
MeFarley very quietly and earnestly. 


y 
‘“T ean never repay you fer this kindness you, 


| 


—— 
have done me, madam, but this I will do—in 
God’s good time I will bring Effie to you again, 
and she shall tell you whether you have been 
wise or imprudent in revealing to me her where- 
abouts.” 

He touched his hat and went out, half-bewil- 
dered, wholly grateful to the Providence that 
had led him aright, and the more grateful and 
humbly thankful ause he felt he was so 
basely unworthy the least of God’s merciesafter 
the sins he had committedandcaused. He call- 
ed a passing coupé, and was driven to his hotel, 
from which he intended to go directly to the 
oat dep6t to catch the first train on the Erie 
road that went as far as rg Farm. 

And at the entrance, speaking to the coach- 
man of a two-horse clarence that stood at the 
door, was Carrol Champion, handsome as ever, 
and wearing a look on hisface, a something in 
his manner, that occurred to Lisle with vague 
yet strange force. 

They had not met each other since that even- 
ing in the parlors at Fairlawn, when Carrol 
had gone a-wooing Madge, and Lisle had been 
the defeated rival. ed 

And to-day—Carrol was waiting to go meet 
his bride, while Madge was watching over her 
dying bed; and Lisle was just on the point of 
starting to go to his blessed little wife. 

It was truly an expository tableau of the su- 
preme irony of a Fate that had tossed them 
rudely about whithersoever it would! 

The gentlemen bowed, and simultaneously ex- 
tended a hand. 

“This is very unexpected,” Carrol said, cor- 
Gially, but there was a sensation of unmanly 
shame present with him, as he said it—remem- 
bering so much of the past. And yet, he re- 
echved not to allow himself to again give place 
to such feelings. Marion was to be his wife— 
aH the world would soon know that—and he 
had better begin, just here and now, to accus- 
tom himself to his new position. 

epics ee that sensation that conquered 
him for a brief second, he was a very appy 
man on this his wedding morning, with the loo 
of eager happiness on his face that had at once 
attracted Lisle Nugent’s attention. 

“Don’t let me detain you,” Lisle said, glanc- 
ing at thedoor of the coach the coachman was 
respectfully holding open, his back turned to- 
ward the gentlemen as they talked. 

**You will not detain me,” Carrol said; “‘in- 
di I feelit most oa to have met you,” 
and he smiled significantly. ‘‘I am about to 
become a very happy man, Mr. Nugent. To- 
day is my wedding-day; T am going to the 
depot to meet my betrothed—your lovely sister 
Marion—in just fifteen minutes. You must ac- 
company us to the church, and give us God- 

” 


Every vestige of color suddenly swept out of 
Tdsiety ince } 

“Great God! Your wedding-day—to-day !” 

Carrol looked aghast at him. — 

“To-day. Why not? What is the matter, 
Nugent?” he asked, quickly, excitedly. : 

“Come inside with me—to my room,” Lisle 
answered, agitatedly. 

The two men went at once to Lisle’s private 
room, and the door was scarcely shut before 
Carrol spoke. ‘ ; 

‘““For Heaven’s sake, what is all this about? 
Marion is not ill, or—she is not dead?” 

His words, his manner, were well under re- 
straint, but he could not conceal the sharp an- 
guish and sudden fear in his tones, nor the ap- 
prehension that looked out of his eyes. 

“Marion is not dead—I wish, in God’s name, 
I might tell you she was forever at rest, for- 
given for her wrongs and wickedness.” _ 

Lisle’s voice trembled as he spoke in low, 


Bow hakt “What? Be merciful, [implore you, 
and if there is anything for me to hear, let_ me 


hear it at once—if I do not already know. Nu- 
gent! Your sister has not played me false 
again? No—she could not, she would not ! 

She has not played you false again, Lisle 
said, slowly, impressively. ‘She has always 
loved you too well—that has been her curse. I 
don’t Eno’ how to tell you, Champion! Td 
give ten years off my life to have it not true— 

ut—Marion is not a widow—Hugh St. Morris 
is not dead—he has been two years in a private 
insane asylum under the name of Walton St. 
ya who was buried and mourned as his 

iving brother.” 

The awful truth was out at last—spoken by 
the lips of him whom, five minutes bee rid 
bridegroom expectant had asked to bid him God- 
Speed. 


Godspeed! membrance of that word 
flashed like fet before Carrol’s bewildered 
brain as he stood, listening, perfectly compre- 


lovedhim go! 

Even in that moment ite all — bg 
Went rapidly through his brain, w » real- 
feed the posttion in-which he stood, he did not 
forget that it was because she loved his~., 
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He staggered back against the door, his face 
white as death, the veins on his forehead stand- 
ing out like cords, while, at his request, Lisle 
briefly rime eae the whole story, adding 
that, unless Marion had left for the city by the 
earliest train—which it was very unlikely she 
would do, Mr, St. Morris and Dr. Bethune had 
arrived at Fairlawn before she had started. 

Her husband had returned to her, and he— 
Carrol Champion—had been waiting impatient- 
ly for the moment when she should be his 
bride! 

A moan of supreme anguish was on his lips as 
he began to pace slowly, dazedly up and eae 
the room, his thoughts bewildered yet ra- 
tional. 

“Tt is just possible she may have—missed 
them,” he said, presently, in a strangely unna- 
turaltone, ‘‘I had better go to the depdt, and 
if she comes—” he hesita 
tell her. Go in my place, Nugent; I will wait 
here until you return.” 

It wasa just request, and although the per- 
fermuitg of it might lose Lisle a train to Dingle 
Farm he felt that it was clearly his duty to 
comply with it. 

The carriages stood at the entrance, and he 
dismissed one of them, and took the other to 
the Grand Central Depét as fast as the horses 
could go. 

He reached the dep6t a couple of minutes be- 
fore the train by which Marion always went to 
the city arrived. He carefully noted every pas- 
senger, and was satisfied that she was not among 
them, and was turning away, relievedly, when 
a hand fell on his shoulder, and he looked to see 
Dr. Ives’s grave face, 

“T take it you were expecting to meet Mrs. 
St. Morris by this train?” 

Lisle told him he was e 

“Tt is very fortunate I met you, then,” he 
went on, gravely. ‘Evidently you have not 
received the telegrams being sent you at the de- 
pont the train started—one addressed care of 

s. Edmeston, the other_at the ‘Clarendon’ 
—where you usually stop, I believe,” 

“Why were telegrams sent me? What has 
happened?” 

6 was almost afraid to ask the question, 
especially of this man who had so freely ex- 
pressed his suspicion. 

‘Mrs. St. Morris is supposed to be dying—a 

most alarming seizure of some sort, the servant 
who was at the depét informed the bystanders. 
I did not hear the particulars, as the train was 
about leaving.” 
_ Lisle thanked him, in a low, gloomy tone, and 
immediately ordered to be driven at hot speed 
to the Clarendon where he usually stopped, and 
where, under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have readily been communicated with. 

He found the dispatch awaiting him, signed 
and sent by Mrs. Butterworth, on her own re- 
sponsibility, for at that time, the household had 
not been made aware of the true condition of 
affairs, and neither Madge nor her father had 
thought of Lisle in the emergency of the mo- 
ment, 

“Come right home. Mrs, St. Morris is dying, A 
doctor is here.” 

That was Mrs. Butterworth’s dispatch to the 
only male member of the household, and be- 
sides her desire that her mistress’s brother 
should assume the responsibility, both herself 
and Baldwin had learned very much to like the 
pleasant-tempered, easy-going, friendly-spoken 
young gentleman who made Fairlawn his 

ome so long. 

Lisle understood at once the full meaning of 
the dispatch. The awful surprise, coming at 
such a moment, the heartsick disappointment 
the shameful disclosures that had occurred an 
would further follow, had been too much for 
her already excited, parcpetie brain, and, she 
had succumbed—a victim to the Fate she had 
defied. And yet, it was something to be sol- 
emnly thankful for. She had been saved from 
the very worst of all, and, perhaps, even at this 
eleventh hour, God would in his infinite pit 
and mercy break her heart to contrite repen 
ance, to heal it again before it entered upon 
Eternity, with its torments or its rewards. But 
—it was ap ar ag hea 

He drove back to the Westminster, with the 
pitiful news, and then, left Carrol Champion 
alone with his overwhelming destiny, while he 
himself, first Mohan to Mrs, Butterworth 
that he would be at Fairlawn by the afternoon 
train, started directly for Dingle Farm, with an 
Rae consciousness that it | more sacredly 

u 
himself, that he should seek her first, than even 
to hasten to the bedside of his sister—his dying 
sister who had never wrought him anything but 
ill, and to whom he could be of no possible 
benefit. And who, in all probability, would 
prefer not to have him see her in herextremity. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN, 
Wuen Effie had recovered from the shock of 
disappointment and distress she had suffered 
from hearing that Lisle had actually been at 
Dingle Farm, and actually had been sent away 
through Dr. Bothune’s ill-advised kindness—it 


ting to meet her. 


—‘ but I could not ; 


to his wronged little wife as well as to | 


was to a condition very unlike herself. She 
came and went with languid, quiet steps; her 
sweet face did not regain its blossomy fresh- 
ness, and her eyes did not lose, for one minute, 
the srangelyeneyad, far-off look that had 
crept so swiftly into them at Dr. Bethune’s 


words, 

That night she begged to be allowed to be ex- 
cused from supper, nor could little Ida’s tempt- 
ing assurance of ‘‘ peach short-tate” or Florine’s 
positive knowledge that there was such ‘“‘mag- 
nificent cream cheese” prevail with her, whilc 
her wan, sad face told Mrs, Bethune how deeply 
the girl was suffering. 

‘You shall have a cup of tea in your own 
room, dear, whenever you feel like it, Iam so 
sorry—so sorry the doctor said what he did. 
But he only meant it for your good, child; he 
wouldn’t have offended or grieved you for all 
the world. You won’t be angry with us, will 

ou? 

Effie’s lips quivered, but she returned a wan, 
piteous little smile as she spoke. 

“Dear Mrs. Bethune, indeed I have no thought 
of being offended. I am sure the doctor meant 
it all for the best, and—perhaps—it may have 
been. Only—Idid so want tosee him!” 

She went to her own private room—such a 
lovely, peaceful place, with its white mattinged 
floor, and pale-blue enameled cottage set, with 
the canvas rugs grecian-vined in blue woo! 
here and there on the floor, the pretty blue and 
white china set, the neat tidies, the blue and 
white cushion on the big rocking-chair, the 
white dimity curtains looped with blue ribbons: 
a@ sweet, peaceful, quiet apace whose very sur- 
roundings seldom failed to soothe her. She 
remained there an hour or two, and then obey- 
ed a summons from Dr. Bethune to go to the 
office, where it was arranged that she should be 
inreadiness to leave Dingle Farm to go to Fair- 
lawn nm the reception of either telegram or 
letter her, after Mr. St. Morris’s arrival 
there. For, with his recovery to mental health, 
Mr. St. Morris had in no wise changed his mind 
about this gentle girl who had been such an 
angel of light and mercy to him in the darkness 
almost dense as the shadow of the grave, He 
had signified his continued intention to Dr, Be- 
thune to take Effie under his especial care, and, 
when he kissed her white, womanly forehead 
that next morning, as he said adieu, it was the 
yine kiss a father would give a dear devoted 
@ 

“You are to be ready to come home, my 
dear, at the shortest notice,” he said, tenderly. 
‘Tf I can helpit, your days of sorrow and frienid- 
lessness are over, and in the love and sympathy 
my own dear daughter will give you, first for 
my sake, then for puoe own, you will learn that 
life yet holds much that promises rosy and fair. 
Don’t grieve over him, Effie, whatever you do.” 

They had been his parting words as he starte 
for the home he had so mysteriously left. He 
had preferred to go without her, and to have 
the fateful meeting with his treacherous 
wife, and his beloved daughter, over, as pri- 
vately as might be. 

And the return to Fairlawn, as a resurrection 
from the dead, had transpired; while Effie, at 
Dingle Farm, struggling hard to overcome her 
feelings, went about whatever duties came in 
her way that morning, to be just a little sur- 
peas, and startled, despite her pues know- 

edge that such would probably be the case, 
upon the receiptof a telegram, just before noon, 
from Fairlawn—a _ dispatch from Dr. Bethune, 
summoning her by the first train, which 
would reach Glenham dep6t at half-past two, 
where the carriage would meet her. 

She had only a very short time to get ready, 
and caught the train to New York by only a 
minute to spare. 

And half an hour afterward, by the up train 
that had passed the express in which Effie was 
speeding to the city, Lisle Nugent arrived at 
Callowmead, and hired a hack out to Dingle 


‘arm. 

By the news he had received from Fairlawn, 
both by telegram and through Dr. Ives, Lisle 
was Ag sure that neither Mr. St. Morris nor 
Dr. Bethune was at Dingle Farm. That fact, 
which was almost strong as actual knowledge 
was favorable to him, he argued, since, ha 
both of Effie’s new friends been on the spot, 
they might have prevented him from seeing 
her, and | ache upon her not to meet him. 

Neyert' eless, he inquired for Dr. Bethune, 
and upon being told he was not at home, asked 
for Mr. St. Morris, receiving the information 
that Mr. St. Morris also was absent. 

His heart was fairly thrilling with excite 
ment and rapturous iF as then he inquired 
for Miss Effie Home—a feeling of such penitent 
pity in his heart that, through his misconduct, 
she had been obliged to resume her maiden 


name. 

The Sole wiworriey half-painful excitement was 
of briefest duration, for the girl told him that 
Miss Home had gone away not an hour before. 

Gone away! heart sunk like lead. 

‘*Did she go alone? Do you know where she 
went?’ he asked, so eagerly. so disappointedly, 
that it attracted even the girl’s careless atten~ 

tion with a sort of sympathetic pity. 

“She weut alone, t kaew that, sir, and her 
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ticket_ that Titus went ahead to buy was for 
New York, because he said so when he came 
back. If you'll leave a message, sir, or your 
card, I'll give it to her when she comes home.” 

*““When do you expect her back? I can—I 
will come again, for I have especially important 
reasons for wishing to see Miss Home.” 

She shook her head dubiously. 

‘““That I don’t know, sir, but as she didn’t 
take any baggage, she can’t be intending to 
mie away very long or be going very far.” 

@ was so sorely, so sorely disappointed, but 
—what could he do 

His face was gloomy and wistful as he took a 
card from his pocket and wrote a line in pencil 
beneath his name: 

““T must see you soon as possible. I will come 
again the moment you will notify me at the “ Clar- 
endon”’ of your return to Dingle Farm. For God’s 
sake—send for me, and let me explain and beg for 
mercy.” 

He inclosed it in an envelope, sealed and ad- 
dressed it, and gave it to the girl, with strict 
injunctions to lose no time in delivering it. 
Then, giving her a silver dollar, he went away 
—so different in spirit from what he had been 
when coming. 

He was obliged to wait some time for a return 
train, and it was nearly mid-afternoon when he 
reached the city. He drove tothe Clarendon, 
where he arranged for the reception of any let- 
ters or dispatches that might arrive, and then 
caught the last boat by a run and a jump for the 
train to Glenham. 

Tt was his last trip to Fairlawn—he made up 
his mind to that as he rode along, buried in his 
darkly gloomy thoughts. From first to last. 
Fairlawn had been a place accursed to him and 
his, with the one exception of Madge St. Morris, 
who was to him just what she was to the man 
who had jilted her—a fair, pure star of heayen- 

y shining, ever leading out of darkness into 
higher, holier light. 
enceforth, Fairlawn would be, could be, no 
shelter for him. For the future, his lines of life 
would lie far from it and those who lived there. 
God willing, he would find Effie, and begin a 
new life, where, if ible, not even a sound of 
the name of the place of his wickedness would 
ever come. 

Marion would die—of that he was almost 
sure, and a shudder of terror and fear, and a 
fiercer prayer for her went up together from 
his heart. Marion would die, and her wronged 
husband would end his ave in sad, yet perhaps 
contented peace, while dge—bonny, bonny 
Madge—! 

He dared not pursue his thoughts further, so 
wildly incredible they looked even to himself. 

It was in all the radiant glory of a late sum- 
mer day’s sweet golden sunset light that Lisle 
Nugent entered the Fairlawn age that Mrs. 
Butterworth had sent, and it seemed to him he 
never had seen how perfectly lovely the fair 
estate was until that time that was to be the 
last he ever should drive along its fairy roads. 

A thought of sharp regret for his erring sister 
2 his very soul as he looked out on all 

hat was so fair and sweet to see. 

“Why was she not content with what the 
gods had given her, that she must defy the ve: 

‘ates themselves? Truly—‘whom the g 
destroy, they first make mad,’ mad with all evil 

vassions, and evil desires, and evil daring. God 

ve mercy on her soul, and—on mine, and help 
me to repent in sincerity, and lead a life that 
will prove it!” 

A little to his surprise, the carriage stopped 
some distance from the house, and the footman 
sprung down to open the door. 

“Tt’s the doctor’s orders, sir,” he said, re- 
spectfully. ‘Mrs. St. Morris is very low, and 
cannot endure the noise of the wheels, the doc- 
tor says.” 

Lisle alighted, and started toward the house 
while the alae 4 turned about, to make a 
long, circuitous détour to the stables. He walk- 
ed along thoughtfully; never once knowin, 
that every step was taking him nearer an 
nearer his deserted little wife, the one beloved 
one for whom he would search the world over 
rather than give up his yearning quest for. 

For, an hour or so before, Effie had ar- 
rived at Glenham when the Fairlawn carriage 
had met her, and she had been taken at once to 
Mr. St. Morris, who had told her of the circum- 
stances of his arrival home, and his wife’s alarm- 
ing seizure. : 

*She cannot possibly survive it,” he said, and 
the strangely mingled sternness and nn eye in 
his face and voice appalled her, ** but may 
live days, perhaps only hours, yet while she 
lingers she needs conscientious care, thatno one 
van was wellas you, my dear little girl.” 

Then hehad taken tee to see Marion—lying 
helpless on her costly bed, amid all the beauti- 
ful extravagances she had gathered about her 
—her once perfect features distorted and lividl 
ashen, her limbs limp and to all p dead, 
her speech forever banished from her lips, a 
hideous, yet heart-breaking wreck of what she 
had been—except for the unim intelli- 


gence, the dea my, the implo: en- 

treaty that looked out of 28 t Gore een 

ee aE Ee ed in the dead 
ry . 


ee 


Effie gave a gasp of horror and pity as she 
sunk on her knees at the bedside of this wo- 
man whose last meeting with her had been so 
terrible; and Marion looked at her, with such 
fearful eloquence of dumb despair that it was 
heartsick to see, 

After that, he took her to introduce her to 
Madge, and it was a shock almost beyond en- 
durance when she recognized in her the sweet, 
fair girl to whom Lislie had paid such ardent 
suit! : 

Madge received her most tenderly, for in the 
solemn interview with her father, when he had 
explained the entirety of Effie’s pitiful story, 
her pure girl’s heart had been able not only to 
sympathize most truly and deeply, but to 
readily understand the reasons why Lisle Nu- 
gent had been almost forced to obey the behests 
of his sister’s will and authority. 

“There is something commendable in him, 
papa, even admitting all the frightful wicked- 
ness he has aided in doing. There was always 
something ‘‘ nice” about Lisle, and—papa, dar- 
ling, let’s you and I, in our great new joy, for- 
give every one who has wronged us, even as we 

ope to be forgiven; and let us try to arrange a 
reconciliation between Lisle and the sweet 

oung girl I am sure he must love with all his 

eart. 

With such thoughts in her heart foward Effie, 
it was little wonder that Madge’s reception of 
her was exquisitely tender and sweet, but even 
Madge, in all her lofty nobleness of perfect for- 
giveness: and womanly sympathy, could form 
not the slightest conception of the almost in- 
sane thoughts that flashed through Effie’s brain 
when she recognized her. 

She had accepted the tender greeting, and ex- 
pressed a few agitated words, and, a little later, 
slipped out of the house, unseen, alone, in an al- 
most suffocating desire to get out in the air— 
somewhere ott by herself, where she might give 
herself up, soul, spirit and mind, to the solving 
of all these strange problems of her fate. 

She had taken the path nearest her, and went 
slowly down its wide, shaded walk; then step- 
ped ide a ‘charming little summer-house—a 
perfect bower of vines and honeysuckles. 

It was so sweet and peaceful there, and she 
sat down in a low bamboo rocking-chair, her 
hat tossed off on the inlaid floor, beside her, her 
head resting against the tall back of the chair, 
her little hands clasped lightly on her lap, her 
great, sorrowful, patient eyes looking out on 
the fair summer world—this beautiful home to 
which God had led her weary, lonely way— 
never to be lonely or weary any more, except 
for that heart-sickness for her darling that 
Litter! never be allayed this side her grave, un- 


ess— 

The thought of such animprobability blanched 
her cheeks, and she made an involuntary move- 
ment as though she could not endure to contem- 
plate it; and then— 

Lisle passed the door, and glanced casually 
in, seeing her death-white face, the passionate 
eyes that recognized him even before he had 
recognized her. 

He suddenly stopped, almost overcome by the 
rapture, the doubting fear, that assailed him, 
while her eyes grew larger and more bewil- 
dered, her face even bases as she sat, never 
moving, except to visibly tremble, in her chair. 

Then, with a t, agonized cry, with the 
tears rushing to his eager eyes, he sprung inside 
the door, and fell on his knees at her feet, 
catching the little cold hands that lay on her 
lap, and straining them to his lips, between his 
broken, agitated expressions. 

“My little Effie! My darling little Effie! 
Thank God, thank God I have found you! Oh, 
my little girl, I thought you were dead—but— 
oh! He has allowed me to have you again!” 

And as a devotee at his shrine looks up in the 
face of his saint, pleading for forgiveness, un- 
worthy of the least mercy yet truly penitent, 
so Lisle Nugent lifted his eyes to the face of the 
wife he had so cruelly wron 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
TWO MEN’S LOVES. 

TuHaT solitary vigil that Carro] Champion 
kept, after Lisle Nugent had told him his news 
that was bitterer than death, had a most tre- 
mendous effect upon him, and when, toward 
night of the same day, he went out trom the 
room to seek h air and exercise, he realized 
that, in most solemn earnest, every hope, every 
desire of his life was forever ended. 

Once before, through this same beautiful wo- 

he had felt somewhat so, but hardly with 
such resolution of d ir as was on him now. 
Then, there had been wrath and geneney, to 
feed the fierce fires of desperate dismay, but 
now—there could never again be any human 
[a toward the erring sinner whose life- 
hreads had been so in icably woven with 


own 

A quiet, gloomy apathy had come of his 
vigil. He accepted, withouta struggle, the fact 
that his life henceforward was the dreariest of 
wastes, where no star shone by night, or sun 
by day, where none but east winds would blow, 
! was only desolation and loneliness, isola- 

on unw 

What should he do with himself hencefor- 


ward? He was disgraced, dishonored as no 
man ever had been before: he had alienated bis 
mother—that best of friends; he had closed the 
doors of his home against himself—that in the 
earlier trouble had been the portals to the only 
rest and eave he had known for so many days; 
and—he had broken the heart, betrayed the 
confidence, outraged the trust of the one fair 
girl who was like a high, serene star above 


What was he to do? 

He asked himself the eve question over 
andover. To return to Glenham, seek employ- 
ment, live the inevitable scandal down, apart 
from his mother’s house—should he attempt it? 

It would have been impossible. It would 
have required superhuman courage, and cour- 
sae the one thing a crushed soul lacks, 

e walked the streets for hours, then return- 
ed to his hotel, had a light supper, and retired 
to his room, resolved to do the only thing left 
him to do—write fully, freely to his mother 
and then go forth into the wide, busy world an 
endure the best he could, 

It seemed fatefully sarcastic to him to be 
writing to his mother again, after only four 
nights’ interval, in such awfully changed strain, 
but he did not shrink from the duty. Hewrote 
her as briefly as he could, in a calm, passionless, 
matter-of-fact way, what had befallen him, and 
what the consequences were, so far as he was 
concerned. He told her, ina very few, almost 

words, that he believed it was a sort of 
retributive justice for what he had done toward 
Madge St. Morris. He asked for no don at 
her hands, or from Madge—nor did he even 
suggest the slightest hint of any possibilities of 
the distant future. He acknowledged that he 
had deliberately fooled away all his chances for 
Madge’s favor, and admitted that his mother 
had cause to blush for her son. He assured her 
he should never again enter The Larches, unless 
in obedience to her summons: and in closing his 
letter, he simply stated that, go where he would, 
in all his actions he would never cease to be 
governed by the one great desire, to give her, 
ecg by hearsay, no further cause to despise 


im. 

He mailed the letter as soon as written, then 
settled his account with the hotel clerk, took 
his small hand sachel, intending to go directly 
to a European steamship that sailed the next 
day for Liverpool, that, among strange scenes 
and new faces, he might find the forgetfulness 
he desired. 

On the very threshold of the office, a tele- 
gram met him, that he opened with nervous 
haste, wondering from whom it could be, since 
no one knew his whereabouts, excepting her 
brother, and he could have no occasion for com- 
municating with him. 

To his complete astonishment, he read ugh 
St. Morris’s name at the bottom of the dispatch, 
that asked him to go as soon as possible to Fair- 
lawn, as a matter of humanity and merey—lite 
and death. 

There could be no doubt as to the meaning of 
the telegram. Marion’s husband had sent for 
him to bid Marion an eternal farewell! All 
capability of human passions, love, hate, jeal- 
ousy or wrath, was forever past, now, and, the 
husband who had been so cruelly wronged, 
could afford to be charitable in this last extrem- 
ity, when a human soul stood in need of heay- 
only forgiveness even more than human maar. 

esides, Hugh St. Morris was a thoroug! 
just man, pe could not forget that, althoug’ 
innocently and unconsciously, he had neverthe- 
less won his bride from the arms of her lover. 

In his very heart, he did not find room to 
blame Carrol Champion—what had he. done 
more than he himself had done? He had been 
bewitched into forgetting the memory of his 
first wife, by Marion Nugent, and Carrol had 
only followed his example, when he would have 
wed the supposed widow. 

Of all the complications of the case the father 
did not know; Madge had buried her pitiful 
secret in her heart, and it would not be resur- 
rected, Sothat Mr. St. Morris did not know how 
agonizing such an arrangement would be to 
her, when he sent the telegram that Carrol re- 
ceived a minute before it would have been too 


late. 

What should he do? Was it possible that 
Marion had wished the summons sent? Ought 
bale go? Dare he refuse the call to a dying 


? 

The whole complication of his going to Glen- 
ham occurred to him in considering the matter. 
He had already sent the letter to The Larches, 
which would be delivered to his mother before 
he could obey this request from Fairlawn. 
When she heard of his being there, what would 
she think? Then—he could not meet poars 
not that there was any probability of a 
contretemps, because he was sure she would 
not allow herself to be seen; her sweet, delicate 
sensitiveness and womanly pride would arrange 
that no such awkwardness occur. 

Yet—even though he met her face to face— 
even though his mother was made aware of his 
going—no matter what personal unpleasant. 
ness resulted to himself, was it not clearly as 
sunshine his duty to Leg the dying hed of the 
woman who had dared all for him, vhose 
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crime, living and dying, had been her undis- 
ciplined, passionate love for him? Would he 
not, in justice and mercy, be perfectly justified 
in going? 

is face was more calm than it had been for 
hours, as he turned to the operator, and dic- 
tated just one word, besides the address and his 
subscription, the one word—‘‘ Coming.” 

Of course, there being no train that night, he 
took his room again until further notice, in- 
tending to return after his journey to Fairlawn, 
and remain there until the sailing of the next 
steamship several days later, and then he passed 
the short August night in restless sleep, waiting 
till the hour should come when he was to go to 
the dying bedside of the beautiful siren, whom. 
only twenty-four hours earlier, he had been all 
fierce impatience to claim for his bride! 


Effie had listened to Lisle's broken, passionate 
utterance in dazed silence, feeling her very soul 
melting within her. 

“*Tisle! Oh, Lisle!” 

It was all she could command herself to say, 
those low-breathed, gasping words, that were 
not so loud as a whisper. ’ 

He dropped her cold, trembling hands, and 
reached out his arms to clasp her around her 
waist, hiseyes shining rapturously through his 
tears, but, with a quick shrinking gesture that 
was the absolute majesty of dignified authority, 
Effie drew back from his passionate offer. 

‘No, Lisle; do not touch me—so! Remem- 
ber, I am not your wife, and only your wife 
has the right to be takenin your arms.” -_ 

The pure exalted look in her eyes awed him. 

“Yes, you are my wife, dear—my own 
loved, darling wife, the—” 

She shook her head gently. 

“No, Lisle! You wrote to me that I was 
not, and that—you—renounced—me—and—” 
Her bosom heaved piteously, and the childish 
mouth quivered; then she regained her control 
better, to listen while he spoke, eagerly, hon- 
estly, every word carrying its weight of truth. 

“T know it, Effie, I know it; she told meso,” 
and he nodded his head toward the house where 

ion lay, dying so slowly, sosurely. “I did 
not know then that we could not be married 
because we were under age; I did not dream of 
placing you in an equivocal position, and—and— 
when she explained it, I—I—was a base, vile 
coward, Effie, more unworthy of you than ever 
before, for you always were so superior to mo 
in all that was good and great and right. You 
never can respect me again, or—care—again; 
but—oh, Effie, if you knew—if you knew how 
was prevailed upon—if you knew how agoniz- 
ingly I mourned you when I believed you were 
dead—it you knew half of what Ihave suffered, 
you would pity me.” ‘ 

Her tender eyes filled with tears as she kept 
them drooped beneath his gaze. 

““Then—then—that other ”—he flushed at the 
remembrance, but went unhesitatingly on— 
“it was only another proof of my baseness that 
I dared offer her the wretched leavings of m 
love for you, Effie! But, I believed you dead; 
I was beside myself with despair and remorse, 
and her sweet, sisterly society made me selfish- 
ly crave her help in restraining me from my 
own wicked heart. I was wicked—unpardon- 


able in telling her I loved her—I, who never 


loved any woman but you, my darling—and 
she, sv good, so grandly noble.” 

“T heard you tell her—how much—you loved 
her,” she said, touchingly. 

“My poor little girl! Oh, Effie, how you 
must have felt!) But—oh, thank God, she re- 
fused ‘me—I shiver to think—what if she had 
accepted me, and had become my wife and then 
—discovered you were alive! Effie, dear, dear 
est! God bas been so much better than I have 
deserved, He has given us to each other again. 
The good man whom I wronged so awfully has 

y forgiven me; you know all of my base 
complicity in her crime; now, Effie—Effie! 
won’t you be merciful—won’t you take me 
back, and let me try again? God helping me I 
will be a man again, my darling—brave and 
honest and true, and more worthy of you. May 
I have you, Hffie? I offer you la second mar- 
riage, that no one shall controvert, Effie!—Ef 
von Some to me—forgive me—love me, won’t 

ou? 
wat) had risen.to nig. fost and Serpe ioe 
standing just before her. Now, - 
ed his arms; a poor noble purpose, of tender 
Passion on his Jaa vee ; 

Her breath almost stopped. Her face sudden- 

'Y flushed like a pea rose, then, as swiftly 
lanched again, but she did not speak—it seem- 
ed. toher she never could speak again. 

“T know I don’t deserve you, zy little dar- 
ling,” he went on, half-frightened, lest she con- 
rinplated a, rejection by that: silence. “You 
might justly reproach me, you might more 
than justly condemn me for my wretched cow- 

dice, my weak yielding to temptation; you 
might despise me for daring to court the heir- 


€ss of Fairlawn, and loathe and hate me for my ; 


complicity in a dreadful wrong. . But, oh! Ef- 
fie—I am sorry, I mean.to—J wi 
and in Nace ou so—I want yop oo Take me 
my little wife, take me bac 
‘And—because she loved him better than her 


Il do. better— ! 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


own life, and only less than her own soul, be- 
cause “who loves much, forgives much,” be- 
cause—she was a woman, she crept into his 
arms, like a tired, happy child and laid her 
Lai - his breast, and lifted her pure lips to be 
ssed. 
And so—they were reunited. 


CHAPTER Xi. 
TWO WIVES’ REWARDS, 


Tue time that was spent by Effie and Lisle in 
the summer-house, had been occupied in a 
strangely different manner by the household 
within the walls of Fairlawn. 

Until this afternoon, the servants of the fami- 
ly had not been apprised of the identity of Mr. 

ugh St. Morris—all of them, from Mrs. But- 
terworth and Baldwin down to the grooms and 
stable-boys supposing, of course, that it was 
Mr. Walton Se. Morris returned from the re- 
treat to. which he had been taken. 

He had had his meals served privately, and 
had not allowed himself to be seen by any of 
the corps of servants, and had requested Madge 
to keep the news from them until he was equal 
to.its publication. 

And now, he had desired his return made 
known, the story briefly explained, orders laid 
upon every one never again to refer to the mat- 
ter in his presence, and—he would resume his 
old position at the head of his house. 

It was an ordeal through which to pass, and, 
in his shattered health, he naturally dreaded i 
as well as the inevitable scandal and gossip tha 
would necessarily ensue. But, it was one of 
those things that cannot be long postponed, or 
at all avoided, and this bright summer day Mr, 
St. Morris had signified. his intention of taking 
formal possession of his own again, 

Madge had kept her precious secret well, and 
not even dear old Butterworth knew the mean- 
ing of it, when Madge told her to marshal all 
the servants in the dining-room, 

“T want you to tell them all I have something 
very especial to say to them, dear Mrs, Butter- 
worth, and—afterward, you must come to my 
room, and let me hear what you have to say— 
for you will want to say a great deal to me,” 
she said, with a little smile—a happy smile as 
far as her lovely lips went, but shadowed by 
the gloomy piteousness in her eyes that had 
never lifted since her yonne heart was so eruel- 
ly Ra by the hand that she loved so 
well. 

Mrs. Butterworth entered into the spirit of 
the mystery, heart and soul. 

“T will have the women on one side of the 
room, Miss Madge, and Baldwin can have the 
men on the other—and they’ll be quiet, you 
know, not forgetting—” 

“No, don’t forget that Mrs. St. Morris is dy- 
ing,” Madge said, solemnly. 

tthe hour designated, just at the fading of 
the rich sunset hues, Madge was notified by 
Mrs. Butterworth that the servants were con- 
gregated in the great dining-room, and then, 
with a little encouraging word to her father, 
and a kiss from her warm lips, she took him 
down to his own, a pale, calm, and solemn joy 
on her face as she walked beside him to the head 
of the two lines of wide-eyed, bewildered ser- 
vants, from whom an involun ery broke, 
startled, horrified, as Mr. St. Morris bowed and 
smiled, reaching out both his hands—one to 
Baldwin, the other to Mrs. Butterworth, both 
of whom seemed rooted, in an appalled paraly- 
sis, to the spot where they stood. | 

Madge’s quivering lips gained instant con- 
trol, however, and her sweet, glad young voice 
rung out in a few well-chosen, concise words of 
explanation. 

& It. is papa, friends, not dead and buried, but 
alive ran f well. Itwas uncle Walton who died 
and was buried, with ec name on the monu- 
ment, and it was papa who was taken away to 
the retreat for invalids. There has been an 
awful conspiracy, which Dr. Bethune will ex- 
plain to you.” 

As she ceased, a low, eager cry went up from 
the little group. a 

“Mr. Hugh St. Morris!—it is Mr, Hugh St. 
Morris!” 

Dr. Bethune stepped forward, impressive, 
positive as usual. 

“There has been a most foul conspiracy, into 
the details of which it is unnecessary to go, in 
humanity to the dying lady beneath this roof. 
Enough—there were reasons why your beloved 
master was desired to be mourned as dead, and 
in the coffin that was carried out of the doors 
of this house a little more than two years ago, 
was not the body of him you mourned—who 
stands before you alive to-day, but, as Miss 
Madge has told you, the d body of her 
uncle. The exchange was readily effected, the 
ruse successful, the conspiracy a master-stroke 
of evil genius; but, God has n over all, and 
has restored you your friend, your old master, 
to his rights and privileges again.” 

Tears were streaming from every eye; even 
thestrong men dashed the tears away, as, one 
by one, they shook hands with Mr. St. Morris, 
saying and receiving some kind word, from the 
ho eeper and manager down. 

Then they dispersed, and Mr. St. Morris re- 


turned to his wife’s room, where Marion had 
lain so many hours motionless as the death to 
which she was hastening. 

A little later, Lisle and Effie returned to the 
house, to f° to the library together, where 
Lisle left her while he went to seek Mr. St. 
Morris and Madge, to bring them to Effie—to 
tell them, once for all, how it would hereafter 
be with him. 

He naturally shrunk from the interview, but, 
he resolved to cling determinedly to his new 
princi les of undeviating truth and right. 

evertheless, his face was palely agitated, as, 
after exchanging a few words of greeting, and 
inquiring for his erring sister, he asked Mr. St. 
Morris and Madge to accompany him to the 
library—all unconscious that the whole story 
was entirely known to them both. 

Effie was standing beside the library table 
when they entered, and every one of them was 
struck by the radiant, solemn glory in her eyes, 
the look of great peace and perfect content on 
the face from which the shadow was lifted. 

Lisle stepped forward, taking her hand ina 
loving, protecting way. 

“T want to tell you my story in just a few 
words,” he said, a little nervously, with a quick 
glance at Madge’s face. ‘This is the dear, 
true little girl to whom I thought, as God hears 
me, I was married, years ago. My sister sepa- 
rated us, and, a day afterward, I read in the 
New York Herald that she was drowned. I 
was desperate at her loss, and with remorse at 
the way I had renounced her, and—believing 
her dead, I—I—was—comforted by your sweet, 
womanly companionship, Miss Madge; I felt 
the n of the love of a good, true woman, 
and—I was half mad, wholly base, in daring to 
persuade you tomarry me. To me you always 
were, sprays will be, an angel of purity and 
sweetness, but—you will not despise me or hate 
me when I tell you I never loved any one as I 
loved, as I love, this little girl beside me? She 
has forgiven me; she has taken me back; we 
are to be married over again; we will be happy 
at last and no one shall divideus. Miss Madge, 
can you forgive me?” , 

She smiled pleasantly, brightly, as she reach- 
ed out both her hands—one to him, the other to 
slip around Effie’s waist as she drew her to her 
and kissed her. 

“ Tf there is anything to forgive in what you 
have said, you have my forgiveness fully, 
Lisle. And so far as your other wrong-doing is 
concerned—” she hesitated, and a swift an- 
guished look of fear darkened her eyes as she; 
thought of it all; then, just as swiftly, the, 
darkness was followed by a rapturously thank 
ful look as she smiled at her father—‘'I freely 
forgive you for everything, as I hope to be for- 
given. And my truest wish for you is, that 
he may be happy, and that Effie, whom papa 

oves so dearly, may be happy as her true, pa- 
tient devotion deserves.” 

A little solemn silence followed, and then Mr. 
St. Morris looked significantly at Effie as he 


ke: 
POM dear,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘as —— 
says, [do love you very dearly, and as I told 

ou once before, it shall be the business of my 
ife to see enh ap are cared for and happy so 
faras I can make you so. I had internet to 
adopt her, Lisle, but since she will return to 
your protection, thatisunnecessary. But when 
you take her again to be your wife, you will 
take no dowerless girl; she shall give you a 
house of your own, complete and beautiful as 
she wishes, while, in token of my belief in your 
honest penitence and your God-given determin- 
ation to be worthy of as dear a wife as ever 
blessed. a man’s love, I will see that you have 
some well pozsny, position that shall enable you 
to keep up your little establishment, live bounti- 
fully, give your wife her two or three servants, 
and her pony CREEIAG Cs % 

He laid his hand affectionately on Effie’s 
bowed head, and extended the other to Lisle; 
and so—after densest darkness, deepest gloom, 
came the glory of full day to them; one, de- 
serving through trust and faith in her God, the 
mega saved as by fire, and purified by the dis- 
cipline. 

hile up-stairs, in the sumptuous, dus 
chamber, Marion lay, passing away into tke 
land of awful shadows—a soul ge ing into the 
dread eternity awaiting all who follow the dic- 
tates of selfish passion and the counsel of undis- 
Bae hearts. 
he end seemed very near all that night, and 

more than once, when Madge and Effie and 
Lisle stood around the bedside, it seemed as if 
every flitting breath would be the last. The 
awful recognition in the dark eyes was slowly 
fading, as the night wore on, and a glassy stare 
took ved place, e at an er said was the 
omen 0: speeds: issolution. And voicessound- * 
ed lowand solemn, although Marion was almost 
past being disturbed, and footsteps fell soft and 
slow as they whom she had wronged, every one 
of them—moved about in conscientious 
tering to her possible ease or comfort. 

But she lived through that night—she lived 


| until in the mid-forenoon, when Carrol Cham- 


ne, was ushered into the room, and alone with 
. St. Morris, stood beside her, so awfully, 
awfully changed, that beautiful, peerlessly 


beautiful creature, who had wrought such havoc 
in these two men’s hearts. 

Carrol had been met by the carriage, and at 
the last minute only Madge had learned who 
was expected—just in time to fly to her own 
room. 

The meeting between the two men was touch- 
ingly solemn, but there were no passions of 
anger or jealousy ever again to be roused in 
their hearts by this dying sinner. There could 
only be sublimest sympathy and pity—and it 
was the anguishful essence of compassion that 
—— both their hearts as they stood beside 

er. 

“7 would have waited to see her, at the last, 
had I been in your place,” Mr. St. Morris said, 
simply. ‘‘I offer no apology for presuming to 
send for you. Besides—it is too late now, I 
fear; I thought she might have desired to look 
upon your face once again. I think she is no 
longer conscious.” 

. St. Morris spoke in low, subdued tones; 
Carrol had not said a word; his heart was too 
deeply touched, his brain too dazed by the aw- 
ful change in her—the realization of it all that 
had never occurred to him until standing there, 
on the very brink of the swift-rolling river. 

He stooped nearer her, her faint fluttering 
respiration barely perceptible. 

“Speak to her, Mr. Champion,” Mr. St. Mor- 
ris said. 

And Carrol leaned nearer the deathly-livid 
face—that he had pressed such passionate kisses 
upon so shortly before. 

** Marion! rion! Can you hear me? Itis 
I—Carrol!” 

And to his amazement, to Mr. St. Morris’s 
astonishment, a ax 4 of keen intelligence shot 
into her eyes—a look that almost sent Carrol in 
dreadful horror from beside her—a look that he 
thought would haunt him, night and day, so 
long as memory reigned—a look in which fear 
and despair, awful consternation, desperate la- 
ment were mingled so terribly! 

And then, with that one last flicker of the 
lamp of life, came the extinguishment, and, 
with that look in her dilated eyes, Marion St. 
Morris passed into the undiscovered country, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
KISMET. 

ArteR Marion’s death, Carrol Champion 
went directly away from Fairlawn. He had 
not seen nor heard sight nor sound of Madge, 
nor had her name been meutioned between him 
and her father. It had seemed out of place, in 
that awful hour, for the explanations and con- 
fessions Carrol felt were due Mr. St. Morris, 
and he went.away quickly as he had come, 
fully intending to return directly to the depdt. 

On the way to Fairlawn, he had sat back 
against the cushions of the carriage when he 
passed The Larches, not daring to trust himself 
so much as a look at the home he felt he had so 
signally dishonored. But, on his return, all 
his heart thrilled in a yearning, homesick de- 
sire to see, for the last time, the home he would 
never again enter as home. 

He ordered the coachman fo slack up his 
horses as they drew near the house, and, im- 
—_ by an mony ee that was by command of 

‘ate itself, he leaned forward—to see, sitting 
at an open window, his mother, looking as he 
never had seen her look before—white, hag- 
gard and anguishful, as she bowed her bead, 
with her face squarely toward him, over the 
letter he had written her the night before. 

There was no mistaking the letter—the large 
gray sheet, written on both sides, and the en- 
velope to match lying on the window-sill; nor 
was there any mistaking the feeling that 
prompted Mrs. Champion to suddenly press the 
paper to her lips, in passionate, des’ ing sor- 
ee then droop her dear gray head on her 

ands. 

It was a sight that smote him to his very 
heart’s core—his mother, his proud, een, 
mother, whom he had not been content wit 
wounding onece—his mother, who had always 
loved him so, whose counsel had never failed to 
lead him aright when he followed it, who had 
known so much better than himself the fatality 
of the passion that had enslaved and imbit- 
tered his whole life—his mother, in an agony 
of emotion and regret and longing. for her boy, 
her son, her darling—do what he might, al- 
ways her darling, her boy! 

He ordered the carriage to stop, almost 
sharply. He sprung down and went eagerly, 
rapidly up the walk, in full view of the win- 
dow where Mrs. Champion sat, and as he 
raised his eyes for one swift, half-hesitating 
glance he caught the glimpse of a death-white, 
rapturous face, and shining, loving eyes as she 
disappeared. en, in a second 6 opened 
the inner doors of the vestibule, and went 
out on the veranda, and to the edze of 
the steps to meet him, with arms outstretched 
in giad welcome, as the prodigal son was met 
by his rejoicing father. 

“Carrol, my boy! You have come back to 
let me forgive you! My dear, my darling! 
Carrol; how could you stay away from your 
mother?” 

Her arms were around his neck, her mother- 
eyes, flooded with tears, looking in his own. 


He uncovered his head reverently, and with 
the other arm held her around her waist. 

‘Can you forgive me? If my God and my 
mother can forgive me—!” 

His voice choked—the first emotion he had 
manifested since it all had happened. 

“Forgive you!. Carrol—I had no right to 
be angry with you for doing what you saw fit. 
I should be forgiven for presuming to_be an; 
because you did as you preferred. My boy, 
will never dictate to you again!” 

He leaned his cheek on her lovely gray hair, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*T have been a very unworthy son, mother. I 
have tried your patience further than human 
forbearance could endure. Ihave been very— 
foolish, mother,” and his lips compressed stern- 
ly, a second, then he went on—“‘ but all my fol- 
ly is over and done, now—you will never be 
an with me for that again.” 

: e sighed—a little mourning moan that hurt 
er. 

‘We will never think of it any more, Carrol. 
As you say—it is all over between you and—” 

e interrupted her, solemnly. 

“She died ten minutes ago, mother. It is 
ended.” 

Mrs. Champion’s lips quivered at the simple 
announcement, and a silence followed—a silence 
that was the eternal severing of all things pre- 
sent and future, from the fatal folly of the past. 

And—never again, while they lived, was that 
name spoken between them. 

“Come in the house, Carrol,” she said, pre- 
sently, in her cheeriest, Kody Sota way. ‘*You 
can’t imagine how lonely I’ve been while you 
have been detained from home. Comeright in; 
your dressing-gown and slippers are in their 
custom—” 

But, something in his face, his manner, stop- 
ped the Leys e wholly earnest words. 

“Mother—shall I come in? I said I never 
would come but as your guest. I have forfeit- 
ed all rights in this dear home, and, although 
you forgive me so freely and perfectly—yet— 
truly—truly, mother, I would rather get away 
from everybody, until the—scandal has died 
away—until I havecourage to face my future.” 

She lifted her steadfast eyes to him, 

“Carrol,” she said, very gently, very grave- 
ly, and, oh, so tenderly—‘if you have done 
wrong, there is nothing left for you_so noble, 
so honorable, as to live it down, Don’t run 
away, dear, and leave me desolate! Stay at 
home, show by your conduct your intentions, 
and trust God for the future. Be advised by 
your mother, my boy.” 

Ah—if he had only listened to that mother in 
times forever past! He bent his eyes thought- 
fully to the ground, trying to decide. 

Dare he stay? Madge? Whatof her? Yet 
—his mother would stand by him, be his friend, 
his counselor, his strong tower of safety. Some- 
how, he never had so loved, so honored his 
mother as in this hour. 

She must have read his thoughts in his face, 

“«T will nevertry to eta Db life again, 
Carrol,” she cepa cyte “We will be ve: 
happy in each other’s love and society. I wi 
ask nothing more of Heaven but to have my 
boy again. I was too eager to have you marry 
Madge—I see’ now—but we will never k of 
the past, or speculate on the future. ill you 
stay, my son, and make me a very happy old 
woman?” : 

And—when he laid himself down to rest that 
night, in his dear old room, from which he 
could see the feeble gleam of a! in the death- 
chamber at Fairlawn, he felt that despair 
would not ingulf him as he had feared—that in 
such a home, with such a mother, and his mo- 
ther’s Friend for his Friend and Comfort and 
Guide, there might be sorrow, but tranquil re- 
signation, and perhaps—some time—content. 

ut—there was no scandal about Mrs. St, 
Morris and Carrol Champion. Their courtship, 
their arrangements for their marriage had been 
so sudden, so secret, that no one, not even the 
servants imagined such a possibility “4 and Lisle 
kept his own counsel—only telling his faithful 
little wife, from whom he never had any more 
secrets. 

While Madge—! 

In all those terrible days when gossip was hot 
and fierce regarding the scores of possible mo- 
tives the beautiful dead woman could have had 
for her object in the wonderful scheme she ar- 
ra i—Madge never intimated to any one all 
she knew about the affair; nor, until two years 
afterward, when she and her father were trav- 
eling abroad, did she ever tell him the story 
of her love and her lover—when she could 
speak calmly of it, and bear to talk of Carrol 

hampion, and to read his mother’s letters 
with only a little quiver of her nerves ins 
of those agonizing sensations they used to cause 
h 


er. 

At first, Mr. St. Morris was indignant, but— 
time and Madge’s influence soon dispelled it, 
and he realized, more than ever, the fatal 

wer his wife had possessed over men’s hearts, 

linding them to all that was highest and best, 

and lawiing them madly captive by her subtle 
etism, her ravishing is : 

| ey never spoke of her—Madge and her fa- 

ther. She had passed into and out of their 


DRIFTING TO RUIN. 


lives, as a brilliant meteor crosses the heavens 
and shoots forever down into the infinity of 
space, a: wrecked world. 

Those two years had been full of restorative 
tranquillity to them both. During their ab- 
sence, the interested world had had their dozen 
versions of the mysterious pages of the St. 
Morris family history, and no one fully un- 
derstood how it all happened, after all. And 
the interest grew less—was forgotten; so that 
when, two yearsand a half later, Fairlawn was 
thrown open again in honor of their return, 
nobody thought of anything but rejoicing. 

Moire gradually, after that, the rest happen- 
ed, Carrol and Madge drifted together, occa- 
sionally, only—Madge was ever and always 
unapproachable. When Carrol came to Fair- 
lawn, to bring his mother, or see Mr. St. Mor- 
ris, Madge would be busy elsewhere, or, so en- 
ge ed with her father or her guest, that she 
bon only a pleasant word between whiles for 
Until one seo 

When Carrol entered the parlor through the 
open French window—just as he had done that 
et years ago when he had asked her to be his 

ife—and Madge, sitting alone, started to go 
summon her father. 

He laid his hand detainingly on her arm, 

“Do you always run away from me purpose- 
ly, Madge?” 

He spoke very quietly, and she looked up at 
him—a sweet, shocked surprise on her face, 

“T think—you forget,” she said, bravely, 


ldly. 

“Forget! Never while I have life can I for- 
get you are the angel I wronged so unpardon- 
ably—the sweet flower I trampled in the dust! 
Madge—if I —— dare to tell you I want you 
to forgive and forget?” 

He stood Jooking: at her pale, agitated face, 

“‘T forgave you long ago.” 

He stepped nearer, and suddenly seized her 
two hands, as he drew her toward him, his 
eyes thrilling with sudden hope and true 
steady tenderness. 

‘“‘Can you love me again, Madge? I know 
now my love for you is true, no fatal drunken 

ion, but that highest love man can feel for 
he woman he regards above all women—the 
nearest like his mother, the one he will worship 
as his wife. Can you forgive me and love me 
again, my blessed little girl?” 
wo’ Madge turned her saintly, sweet face ta 


“T have always loved you, Carrol.” 

And when he took ber in his arms, and hes 
head nestled on his breast, Carrol Champioy 
knew that for him a new life had begun— 
aera egey V9 blessed by Heaven, beside 
which past seemed like some feverish, 
troubled dream. 

THE END. 
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